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How  you  can  give  your  readers  something 

ARIIEiiTIIIG.  DIFFERENT- 

Me  specialized,  undu plicated 
wire  report  of  CT PS 


'%tov  can  give  that 
X  PageOne  of  yours  its 
w  old  time,  pre-Marconi 
punch  and  power.  You 
plfc  L  M  fill  the  vacuum  left 
{jy  end  of  six  years  ■ 
of  war  sensations.  You  can  get  set 
for  ration-free  selling  with  a  unique 
competitive  advantage. 

How?  With  the  specialized,  un¬ 
duplicated  wire  report — the  daily 
exclusives — delivered  by  Chicago 
Tribune  Press  Service. 

There  is  no  dearth  of  exclusive 
news;  it’s  just  a  problem  of  dig¬ 
ging  for  it  in  fields  left  untouched 
— or  unthought  of — by  others. 
Thruout  the  world,  thousands  of 
stories,  thousands  of  special  angles. 


wait  to  be  told  and  covered. 

CTPS  is  covering  them.  It  does 
so  with  a  corps  of  distinguished 
news  gatherers  celebrated  for  their 
aggressive,  off-the-beaten  path  re¬ 
porting.  They  are  independent. 
They  are  chained  to  no  routine 
schedule.  They  are 
sponsored  and  backed 
by  an  organization 
famed  for  its  determi- 
nation  to  get  the  facts  O 

regardless  of  expense  ^ 

or  effort. 

This  CTPS  staff 
is  ready  to  go  to  work 
building  new  prestige 
and  profit  for  you  at  trifling  cost 
measured  against  the  results  you 


can  get  right  from  the  start.  Give 
your  readers  the  facts  now  un¬ 
folding  for  the  first  time  about 
many  carefully  guarded  wartime 
secrets, episodesand  issues.Then 
watch  your  columns  take  on  new  life 
and  sparkle,  new  ability  to  win  and 
hold  readers,  new  pow¬ 
er  to  pile  up  a  strong, 
competitive  advantage 
at  the  newsstands. 

Find  out  today  if 
^ Chicago  Tribune 
Press  Service  is  open 
in  your  territory. 
,  Write,  wire  or  phone 

Ray  Mason,  manager 
today  for  prices  of  the  full  CTPS 
leased  wire  report. 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  PRESS  SERVICE 

A  Specialized  Wire  Report 


TRIBUNE  TOWER,  CHICAGO  11 


TIMES  ANNEX,  229  W.  43rd  ST..  NEW  YORK  18 


NBWYO^ 

Mora  people  pots  through  Pennsylvania  Station  than  any  other 
railroad  terminal  in  the  world.  A  half  million,  equal  to  the 
population  of  New  Orleans,  come  and  go  each  day.  Penn 
Station  covers  8  aaes.  Its  waiting  room  is  150  feet  high. 
40  feet  below  street  level,  on  16  miles  of  track,  900  trains 
roar  in  and  out  daily.  Here,  every  workday,  250,000 
commuters  are  whisked  to  and  from  their  Long  Island  homes. 


VOBK 


RALTIHORB  FORECAST: 

BRISK  TRADE  WINDS 
FAIR  BUSINESS  SKIES 


The  nation’s  sixth  city  is  hard  at 
wcwk  building  a  stable  prosperity.  War 
contract  terminations  are  qnickly  being 
absorbed  by  peacetime  activity.  You  can 
expect  big  things  from  Baltimore.  And 


The  Sunpapers  of  Beltin^e  will  give 
you  the  predominant  coverage  of  this 
preeminent  markrt  that  gets  the  most 
from  your  advertising  do^ar.  Make  big 
plans . . .  you  won’t  be  disappointed. 


IN  BALTIMORE  EVERYTHING  REVOLVES  AROUND 

THE  SUN 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 


Average  net  for  October ,  1945:  367,716  Daily;  283,486  Sunday 

ITOR  9,  ruiLISHERffr  Dfcciiib«r  9.  1«4S 


BOSTON 


A  TALE /TWO  CITIES 


WHERE  HISrORY  MADE 

Bcstm  Tea  Party  .  .  in 
rny  Dugmhtd  as  Indians^ 
cittXfHS  threw  tea  eartaes 
into  the  sea  protesting  l^ng 
George's  tyrannical  tost. 


Where  Brand  Names  Are  ''Made 


Whether  you’re  selling  soap  or  cereal,  mink  or  mouse  traps,  the  buying 
preference  of  the  public  must  be  the  secret  of  your  sales  success.  Here,  in 
the  great  Boston  market  ...  all  concentrated  in  a  30-mile  radius  .  .  .  your 
choice  is  an  easy  one  as  far  as  getting  your  sales  message  to  the  public  is 
concerned.  The  overwhelming  leadership  of  the  Record-American  and 
Sunday  Advertiser  automatically  guarantees  you  more  messages,  more 
influence  and  more  sales  impact  with  the  745,347  Greater  Boston  families 
that  spend  over  a  billion  dollars  yearly  in  retail  purchases.  The  over  500,000 
dominant  daily  circulation  of  the  Record-American  and  the  over  600,000  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Sunday  Advertiser  is  directed  almost  entirely  to  this  great 
buying  group.  So  ...  if  you’re  boosting  your  brand  in  Boston  (and  who 
isn’t!)  play  along  with  smartest  space  buyers  in  the  business  who,  with  the 
utmost  assurance  and  aplomb,  check  the  Record-American  and  Sunday 
Advertiser  as  a  **must**  on  their  list. 


SEUTHE 


KMEStNTED 


^4bosjoh 

RECORD-AMERICAN  f 

*‘MARKCTOFTHEMILUONSr  . 

BYHCAKSTAOVEKTISING  SERVICE 

mmimiMiim  | 

Since  he  went  back  to  covering  Washington  a  little  over  a 
year  ago,  Frederick  C.  Othman  has  carried  on  a  filibuster 
of  fun. 

He  hos  focused  his  daily  dispatches  on  the  lighter  side  of 
ne%vs  from  the  capital — and  with  capital  success. 

Editors  were  quick  to  spot  Othman’s  stuff  and  to  elect  it  a 
feature.  Today  in  hundreds  of  dailies  it  appears  under  a 
fixed  head  and  in  a  prominent  position. 

Many  editors  prefer  Othman's  dispatches  to  extra-cost 
syndicated  features  of  the  same  type.  Yet  these  dispatches 
go  to  U.  P.  clients  as  part  of  their  general  daily  news  report 
— a  notable  news  bonus  from  United  Press. 

IDITOR  &  PURLISHERfer  December  I.  1945 
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fOK  THOSE  WHO  WANT  THE  BEST 


^  Bid  REFRIOERAT^ 


frozen  food  loci^ 


There  are  countless  new  names  in  refrigeritiot 
today — hut  just  me  really  new  refrigemm 
Frostor. 

It  is  backed  by  a  birthright  of  the  combined  re* 
sources  and  manufacturing  skills  of  The  Geoenl 
Tire  &  Rubber  Company  and  The  Liquid  Car* 
bonic  Corporation. 

Frostor  is  designed  to  meet  every  discrimkttt- 
ing  demand  of  those  who  want  to  buy  the  fioen 
and  newest  in  home  refrigerators. 

It  introduces  100%  Cold-Sleeve  refrigeratioo; 
controlled  humidity;  a  combination  refrigerator 
and  frozen-food  locker. 

Over-all,  Frostor  provides  lOH  cu.  ft.  of  nefeig- 
erating  space:  7  cu.  ft.  at  Afft  3-5  cu.  ft.  at  (f.lt 
fits  the  average  kitchen — stands  6Sj^"high,it 
33"  wide  and  28H"  deep.  Two  separate  system 
— one  for  refrigeration,  the  other  for  zero  frea- 
ing  and  storage,  are  designed  to  do  each  job 
efficiently  and  economically. 

For  those  who  want  the  best . . .  it’s  pRoerot 
for  1946! 

FROSTOR 

Divnioo  of  The  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
332  S.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  4,  Illinois 


FROZEN- FOOD  CABINET 
—a  companion  to  the  FROSTOR 
refrigerator.  Upper  zero  storage  com¬ 
partment  is  7  cu.  ft.;  lower  sharp- 
freeze  section  provides  3  J  cu.  ft.  for 
subzero  freezing  and  storage. 
PUBLISHER  for  December  8. 


COLD  SLEEVE— Cooling  coils 
are  imbedded  in  walls.  Permits  nearly 
90%  humidity  in  refrigerating  area, 
stops  food  dehydration.  FROSTOR 
introduces  the  100%  Cold  Sleeve 
principle  in  heme  refriprators. 


THREE  KINDS  OF  COLD— 
40°  normal,  highly -humid  refrig¬ 
eration;  subzero  for  making  crystal- 
clear  cubes  in  minutes;  zero  for  freezing 
and  storing  foods.  Refrigerant  control 
has  no  moving  parts  to  go  wrong. 


...  «J.o 


P'^  y  W  ■‘Jim  used  to  be  so  worried  about  what  he  would 
Ki.  .  do  ajter  the  war  .  .  .  but  since  he  went  to  work  at 
■p  ONEIDA  LIMITED,  he’s  become  his  own  happy 
*  self  aj?ain!  That’s  because  he  knows  that  his  new 
job  is  a  steady  job — and  Jim  says  that  the  ONEIDA  folks  are 
such  friendly  people  to  work  with  .  . 

Steady  jobs  at  Oneida  Limited  are  now  ready  for  good  men 
who  are  looking  for  the  security  of  a  pay  envelope  every  week 
in  the  year.  Right  up  to  V  J  Day,  we  were  busy  with  war  jobs  lor 
which  we  received  4  Army-Navy  “E”  Awards.  These  war  contracts 
are  now  cancelled  and  we  have  been  busy  transferring  our  men 
to  the  seeurity  of  pro<lucing  America’s  favorite  Silverware.  Yes, 
we  have  jobs  for  all  our  present  men — jobs  for  all  our  returning 
veterans — and,  starting  next  Monday  (that’s  all  the  time  it  has 
required  Oneida  Limited  to  transfer  its  war-time  men  to  peace¬ 
time  jobs),  we  will  have  dependable  jobs  for  some  new  men  with 
certain  skills.  Oneida  Limited  is  one  plant  that  will  employ  more 
men  after  the  war  than  during  it! 

Good  starting  pay,  health  care  and  hospitalization,  bonus  plans, 
vacations  with  pay  and  many  other  progressive  benefits  will  make 
your  job  at  Oneida  Limited  pleasant  and  profitable.  You’ll  quickly 
learn  the  reasons  why  more  than  700  employees  have  remained 
with  us  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century! 

Why  don^t  you,  right  away,  file  your  application  by  mail, 
stating  experience,  with: 

GERARD  WAYLAND-SMITH,  Employmont  Counsellor 
ONEIDA  LTD.  •  SHERRILL.  NEW  YORK 
Telephone:  Sherrill  123 


ONEIDA  LTD.  offers  you: 

PROFIT-SHARING  BONUS  PLAN 

(For  last  5  years,  2  weeks  pay  each  year) 

REGULAR  PAY  INCREASES  FOR  MERIT 

5%  EXTRA  SERVICE  PAY  AFTER 
FIRST  YEAR 

VACATIONS  WITH  PAY 

HEALTH  CARE.  HOSPITALIZATION, 
MEDICAL  BENEFITS 

GROUP  INSURANCE 

(Life  and  Automobile) 

LUNCH  CARTS  AND  SMOKING  PERIODS 
WASH-UP  TIME  ALLOWANCE 

ORGANIZED  RECREATION 

(Bowling,  Swimming,  Boating,  Rod  & 
Gun  Club,  Basketball,  Baseball,  Horse¬ 
shoe  Pitching,  etc.) 

PICNIC  AND  CAMPING  FACILITIES 
AT  LEWIS  POINT  ON  ONEIDA  LAKE 


ONEIDA  Ltd 


Makers  of  famous  Oneida  Community  Silverware 


(BITOR  a  publ 


Reprinted  from  the  Utica  Observer-Dispatch 

S  H  E  R  for  Docomkor  B,  1t4S 


/  _  inf  the  last  thirty-five  yeara  by  “that  there  is  not  much  room  leftlsJ 
:mf  New  York  Times  index  of  on  the  upside  unless  the  annuallsi 
V  to  stock  prices,  have  been  broufht  averafe  is  to  bo  exceeded  before 
Vad  into  focus  by  a  financial  analist  the  year  is  out.’’ 
l''®  and  student  of  an  era  studded  by  “The  New  YORi^  Times  com-  ^ 
major  wars  and  booms  and  poaite  index  of  fifty  stocks,  with 
i.  of  varying  severity,  an  average  annual  range  of  30.79  I 

(  Winthrop  Parkhurst,  author  of  points  during  the  past  decade  of  ha 
several  books  on  finance  and  the  ^ar  and  peace,  will  only  with  f.l 
\  “srket,  notes  the  widwt  ^at  difficulty  have  a  1945  range  n| 

Vpublic  interest  in  years  In  the  f^at  exceeds  that  average."  he  ul 
1 1  market  and,  while  pointing  out  continues.  “The  1945  low  was  w  l 
\^t  opinions  ^er  as  to  the  w-  105.37,  the  Nov.  20  high  was  134.21,  19I 
}  fulness  of  psst  even^  in  probing  date  is  28.84  eo\ 

the  future  beU^es  it  Is  ^  to  The  ’nMES  index."  thl 

•  These  patterns,  Mr.  Parkhurst  lal 

!  ^*1?  Times  index  as  a  yard-  adds,  “do  not  conclusively  exclude  Del 
I  >ucs.  the  possibility  of  attaining  the  ei;I 

/•  30.79^erage.  but  they  do  em-  ot\ 

/  the  difficulty  of  approxl-  alir 

(  ..riv  in  ™*ting  It  or.  at  the  most  ojumis-  joil 

'  iofT^At  exceeding  it  more  than  a  point  hol\ 

n  1937.  At  teat  time,  he  ad^,  i^  1 

for-  The  possibility  of  reel 
y  bullish,  lately  t^ause  md^^^^  the  1936-37  ^ak  I 

hilrti  y®»r  wholly  ruled  out  In  my  J 
;  »  current  analysis  of  The  Times  / 


levels  by  penetrating  former  re- 


s“h  a^on.®^hen  Industrial  and  ^ 

railway  priced  are  said  to  confirm  coincidence  between  the  averages 
Zch  oLer.  is  reckoned  by  a  popu-  fn  the  war  yea™  1918  and  1942. 

*  y  'Ss?  W37‘  STite  ‘Lex  1??918  w«  M  12"rd 

i  ie  the  low  in  1942  was  64.13.  si  I 


Mr.  Parkhurst  says.  The  'Hmes 
industrial  stock  index  did  not  con- 


*’ Again,  if  we  compare  the  lowsi 


'-  firm  the  upside  movement  in  the  <>f  more  r^*nt  y W  we  find  ^e.nq 


r  ind«x  index  at  82.32  and  82.31  in  1940 

=  “The  Times  composite  index  “d  1943  respectively,”  he  says.  I 

Kthus  told  a  different  story,  and  "Such  machme-like  preeWon  is  its 
thri937  top  actually  fell  short  of  own  best  comment;  it  rebukes  |^r-  P| 

L  the  1936  peak,  atUlned  four  months  sons  who  absurdly  imagine  that  1 
^  earlier."  Mr.  Parkhurst  declares,  the  market  places  are  an  indis-  J 
I  “Thereafter  ensued  one  of  the  moet  criminate  mass  of  chaotic  figures.”  J 
violent  price  declines  percentage-  Mr.  Parkhurst  concludes  that  J 
-  wise  in  market  history.  ”  not  only  mathematical  students  of  • 

'  Much  significance  was  attached  probability,  but  also  those  who  I 
V  to  the  arithmetical  average  in  an-  have  a  money  stake  in  the  stock  I 
\  nual  ranges  of  30.79  points  during  market,  can  take  a  proper  interest  -I 
I  the  ten-year  period  1935-1944.  The  in  this  panorama  of  prices.  “Such  I 
,  decade,  he  emphasises,  was  char-  an  interest,  as  far  as  Investors  are  % 
'  acterixed  by  soma  extremely  wide  concerned,”  he  concludes,  “will  by 
I  swings,  with  the  widest  in  1937.  no  means  exclude  the  individual  y 
r  when  the  spread  between  the  analysis  of  separate  securities.  But 
f  year’s  high  and  low  points  was  it  is  a  mere  scientific  truth,  certi- 
00.86.  fi®d  by  fbe  hand  of  history,  that  no 

^e  spread  of  30.79  points  is  disregard  of  market  behavior  as  a 
seen  by  Mr.  Parkhurst  as  the  key  whole  can  be,  and  repeatedly  has  n<. 
to  the  p^tem  for  1945  and  future  been,  wasteful  and  even  dis- 
years.  It  compares  with  this  year’s  astrous.” 


Sljc  ifork  Si 
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Telecommunications  Accord 
Eases  Flow  of  Information 

British-American  Conference  Sets 
Low  Rates,  Okays  Direct  Delivery 
By  Jerry  Walker 


barriers  to  the  free  flow  of 
news  around  the  world  were 
lowered  further  by  the  agree¬ 
ment  signed  this  week  at  the 
British-American  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  Conference  in  Bermuda. 

Cheaper  rates  were  estab¬ 
lished  for  press  dispatches. 

Greater  speed  in  transmission 
of  press  messages  was  assured 
the  acceptance  of  new  equip¬ 
ment  as  standard. 

More  direct  dissemination  of 
news  reports  by  press  associa¬ 
tions  among  their  clients  was  ap¬ 
proved. 

Further  Accord  Soon 
For  the  time  being,  the  agree¬ 
ment  binds  only  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  to  abide 
by  the  new  rates  and  practices, 
but  several  American  press  asso¬ 
ciation  and  carrier  observers 
who  returned  from  Hamilton 
this  week  said  there  were  very 
great  possibilities  that  the  fun¬ 
damentals  would  be  ratified  by 
the  1946  international  telecom¬ 
munications  conference  either 
in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada. 

These  observers  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  that  they  believed 
»me  very  important  steps  had 
been  taken  by  the  Bermuda  Con¬ 
ference  toward  achieving  the 
jtaerican  ideal  of  unimpeded 
Jow  of  news  among  nations, 
niey  all  cited  especially  the 
British  delegation’s  adherence  to 
the  American  plan  which  per¬ 
mits  clients  of  U.  S.  press  asso¬ 
ciations  in  England  to  receive 
the  news  reports  directly,  with¬ 
out  passing  through  the  British 
n)8t  OflBce  facilities  and  opera¬ 
tors. 

6Vi-  Cent  Ceiling  for  Press 
.  Another  achievement  by  the 
tJ-  S.  delegation  was  the  right  to 
obtain  direct  radio  circuits 
the  United  Kingdom,  Aus- 
|wua.  New  Zealand  and  India. 
These  circuits  were  established 
M  wartime  emergency  measures. 
Wew  direct  circuits  may  also  be 
established  from  the  U.  S.  to 
South  Africa,  Palestine,  Ceylon. 
Singapore  and  Hongkong  if 
business  warrants  and  if  the 
local  governments  agree. 

,  In  the  matter  of  rates,  a  ceil- 
^  of  6Vfe  cents  a  word  was  set 
for  all  press  copy  flowing  be¬ 
tween  any  point  in  the  U.  S.  and 
point  in  the  British  em¬ 
pire.  The  five-cent  rate  which 


now  prevails  between  New  York 
and  London,  and  any  other  rates 
which  are  already  under  the 
ceiling,  are  not  to  be  raised. 

Certain  important  rate  con¬ 
cessions  were  also  won  for  com¬ 
mercial  messages,  a  ceiling  of 
30  cents  a  word  being  agreed 
upon,  as  against  the  prevailing 
rate  of  60  cents  a  word  be¬ 
tween  the  U.  S.  and  Australia. 
Ceilings  as  low  as  15  cents 
for  deferred  messages  and 
10  cents  for  night  letters  also 
will  go  into  effect  before  April 
1.  Under  the  present  tariff 
schedules,  full  rate  messages 
from  the  U.  S.  to  Singapore  cost 
89  to  93  cents  a  word. 

The  official  American  delega¬ 
tion  at  Bermuda  proposed  a  ceil¬ 
ing  rate  of  20  cents  for  full  rate 
messages,  but  the  proposal  didn’t 
have  the  blessing  of  U.  S.  com¬ 
munications  companies.  ’The 
conference  settled  for  the  orig¬ 
inal  British  proposal,  the  ceil¬ 
ings  to  apply  regardless  of  the 
route  by  which  a  cable  or  radio¬ 
gram  travels. 

Technological  advancements, 
notably  the  radio  teletypewriter 
system  with  machines  capable  of 
transmitting  and  receiving  from 


WASHINGTON,  Dec.  7— Cancel¬ 
lation  of  newsprint  controls 
by  the  government  as  of  Dec. 
31,  1945,  and  substitution  there¬ 
for  of  a  voluntary  distribution 
plan  probably  will  be  ordered 
soon  by  the  Civilian  Production 
Administration  following  re- 
ai&mation  of  these  recom¬ 
mendations  by  members  of  the 
Newspaper  Industry  Advisory 
Committee. 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  also  has 
recommended  such  a  program. 

Action  by  the  industi^  ad¬ 
visory  group  coincided  with 
the  announcement  of  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $6  a  ton  in  the  manu¬ 
facturers’  ceiling  prices  for 
newsprint  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration.  Although  ef¬ 
fective  on  Dec.  11,  1945,  the  in¬ 
crease  generally  will  not  be 
applied  by  the  industry  until 
Jan.  1,  1946,  OPA  said,  as  most 
newsprint  is  sold  on  a  quarterly 
contract  basis,  with  quarterly 
adjustments. 


4,000  to  8,000  words  a  minute  by 
use  of  tape,  are  recognized  in 
the  agreement  which  calls  for 
formulation  of  imiversal  equip¬ 
ment  standards.  Most  of  the 
existing  international  Morse 
code  circuits  throughout  the 
world  will  be  superseded  even¬ 
tually. 

Press  observers  deemed  high¬ 
ly  significant  the  part  of  the 
Committee  report  which  stated: 
"The  end  result  in  view  is  that 
the  necessary  standards  will  be 
established  on  a  global  basis  in 
order  to  permit  the  free  and 
rapid  flow  of  telecommunica¬ 
tions  to  all  mankind  which  is 
now  promised  by  recent  tech¬ 
nical  applications  in  this  field.’’ 

It  was  agreed  that  despite  the 
rapid  advances  in  radio  science, 
cables  play  a  vital  role  in  a  co¬ 
ordinated  communications  sys¬ 
tem  and  it  was  indicated  that 
the  16  cables  now  spanning  the 
North  Atlantic  will  be  main¬ 
tained.  New  techniques  will  im¬ 
prove  their  usefulness.  Only 
two  of  the  cables  are  controlled 
by  Britain;  eight  are  operated 
by  Western  Union  and  six  by 
Commercial  Cable  Company. 

Discussion  of  the  cable  system 
is  bound  to  arise  in  Congress 
after  the  full  report  of  the  Ber¬ 
muda  Conference  is  submitted 
by  the  official  delegation  which 
was  headed  by  Paul  A.  Porter, 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission. 


The  increase,  according  to 
OPA,  was  recommended  by  the 
newsprint  advisory  committee 
and  was  allowed  after  a  study 
of  actual  production  costs  for 
nine  months  of  1945  and  esti¬ 
mated  costs  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1946. 

The  committee’s  recommen¬ 
dation  for  lifting  newsprint 
controls  came  after  a  meeting 
with  CPA  officials  during  which 
the  government  inquired  how 
small  users  would  fare  under 
a  voluntary  allotment  plan. 
Any  voluntary  plan  worked 
out,  CPA  heads  were  assured, 
would  give  full  consideration  to 
small  as  well  as  large  newsprint 
users.  All  users,  it  was  said, 
would  be  treated  on  an  equit¬ 
able  basis. 

Lifting  of  the  controls  would 
negate  the  need  of  continuing 
in  force  the  advisory  group 
which  urged  that  if  this  step 
is  taken  that  it  be  relieved  of 
further  duty. 

OPA  explained  that  the  news- 


Wrapped  up  in  it  is  the  big 
question  of  merging  U.  S.  com¬ 
munications  operations.  At  the 
very  outset  of  the  Bermuda  sm- 
sions.  Porter  informed  the  Brit¬ 
ish  delegation  that  the  U.  S.  con¬ 
ferees  came  unprepared  to  set¬ 
tle  several  points  because  there 
was  not  yet  any  definite  Ameri¬ 
can  policy  on  unification  of  ser¬ 
vices. 

When  the  British  proposed 
that  the  Empire  press  rate  of  a 
penny  (1.7  cents)  a  word  be  ex¬ 
tended  throughout  the  world, 
the  American  delegation  coun¬ 
tered  with  an  announcement 
that  its  ultimate  objective  is  a 
ceiling  of  3  cents  a  word  but 
did  not  press  for  it  in  view  of 
the  claims  of  U.  S.  carriers. 
Press  Wireless  included,  that 
such  low  rates  would  be  un¬ 
economic  at  present. 

Advisers  to  the  American  del¬ 
egation  pointed  out  that  the  Em¬ 
pire  rate  is  made  possible  by 
government  subsidy  and  U.  S. 
press  interests  do  not  favor  sub¬ 
sidies  of  any  kind.  A  penny-a- 
word  press  rate  would  mean,  it 
was  contended,  that  rates  on 
commercial  traffic  were  carry¬ 
ing  the  burden  for  the  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Actually  the  6V&  cent  ceiling 
rate  provided  by  the  agreement 
will  benefit  individual  newspa¬ 
pers  which  have  a  few  roving 
correspondents,  much  more  than 
it  will  help  the  big  press  asso¬ 
ciations.  A  Pacific  Coast  paper 
can  receive  stories  from  its  cor¬ 
respondent  in  India  at  11  VI:  cents 
per  word  less  than  it  now  pays, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  wire  serv¬ 
ices  it  works  this  way:  Mes¬ 
sages  from  India  are  filed  to 
London  bureaus  at  the  Empire 
(Continued  on  page  85) 


print  price  increase  was  grant¬ 
ed  to  "maintain  prices  that  are 
generally  fair  and  equitable.” 
But,  it  added,  “the  higher  prices 
would  also  operate  to  check 
further  decreases  in  U.  S.  news¬ 
print  production.” 

The  increase  will  lift  news¬ 
print  prices  in  the  U.  S.  ap¬ 
proximately  $19,500,000,  based 
upon  the  annual  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  of  3,500,000  tons.  ’The 
rise  applies  to  all  newsprint 
sold  in  this  country,  including 
three-fourths  of  the  total  avail¬ 
able  supply  imported  from  Can¬ 
ada. 

OPA  stated  that  the  increase 
— the  fourth  since  newsprint 
was  placed  under  price  control 
in  March,  1942 — was  mandatory 
under  the  price  control  act  to 
lift  earnings  of  the  U.  S.  news¬ 
print  industry  to  its  normal 
193^39  peacetime  level. 

’The  new  celling  price  for 
standard  newsprint  delivered  to 
the  so-called  “port”  cities  will 
be  $67  a  ton. 


Newsprint  Price  Raised  $6  a  Ton 
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beware  of  Snu^  J4art>or,  ^f}r.  PuLlhlier! 

Seltzer  Sees  Youth  Needed 
To  Revitalize  Newspapers 


Cleveland  Press  Editor  Warns  of 
Competitive  Storms  Ahead 
By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


THE  DEAD  hand  of  the  past  is 

editing  too  many  U.S.  news¬ 
papers  today,  thus  stifling  the 
much  needed  young  initiative 
and  driving  power  so  essential 
if  newspapers  are  to  keep  pace 
with  competing  m^ia  in  this 
changing  world,  according  to 
Louis  B.  Seltzer,  energetic  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Cleveland  Preu. 

“The  best  thing  that  news¬ 
paper  publishers  can  do  is  to 
give  the  head  more  than  ever 
before  to  the  able  young  men 
and  women  who  are  on  their 
staffs.”  declared  Seltzer  in  an 
interview  with  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Bewore  Snug  Harbor! 

Mr.  Seltzer  is  concerned  over 
the  tendencies  of  some  pub¬ 
lishers  to  anchor  their  news¬ 
paper  properties  in  “Snug  Har¬ 
bor"  and  believe  they  are  safe 
from  the  competitive  storms 
ahead.  He  likewise  feels  that 
newspapers  must  re-emphasize 
local  news,  develop  a  “warm, 
friendly”  contact  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  give  more  thought  to 
the  human  relationships  which 
go  to  make  newspapers  great 
m  their  own  communities. 

Developing  his  point  about 
the  need  for  more  young  blood 
in  the  newspaper  business. 
Seltzer,  who  is  a  vigorous  ^itor 
in  his  own  right,  though  in  his 
late  forties,  explained; 

"Newspapers,  as  distinguished 
from  radio,  magazines  and  the 
movies,  are  owned  in  the  main 
by  men  who  are  fairly  well 
along  in  years.  The  same  con- 
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dition  Is  true  of  the  railroads 
as  compared  with  the  air  lines. 
This  is  a  natural  situation,  but 
a  dangerous  one  to  publishers 
inclined  to  be  too  complacent.” 

Must  Look  to  Future 

It  is  natural,  he  continued, 
that  a  man  who  has  made  a 
success  of  his  newspaper,  be¬ 
comes  impressed  with  the  for¬ 
mula,  so  that  20  or  30  years 
thereafter  he  persists  in  adher¬ 
ing  to  that  one-time  successful 
formula.  What  he  needs  today, 
however,  is  a  closer  attunement 
to  the  interests  of  the  present 
generation,  he  warned. 

“Newspapers  are  faced  with 
not  the  option,  but  the  neces¬ 
sity — in  view  of  other  competi- 


Louis  B,  Spltzer 

live  forces — to  arbitrarily  close 
the  door  against  the  past  and 
open  it  to  the  future,"  he  as¬ 
serted. 

“When  newspaper  men  every 
day  are  required  to  adhere  to 
the  concepts  and  traditions  fixed 
for  them  by  people  who  did  the 
job  in  the  past,  they  lose  their 
initiative  and  enterprise.  Their 
abilities  are  being  impaired  and 
in  some  cases  destroyed  by  this 
heavy  distintegrated  hand  of 
the  past. 

“Inevitably,  by  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  life  itself,  these  young 
people  are  more  attuned  with 
the  interests  and  requirements 
of  this  generation,  which  has 
changed  so  fundamentally  over 
preceding  generations.” 

Seltzer,  who  began  as  a  re¬ 
porter  nearly  30  years  ago  on 
the  Scrlpps-Howard  Cleveland 
Press,  and  became  editor  in 
1928,  is  one  who  wants  to  sur¬ 
round  himself  with  people  who 
can  “think  faster  and  at  a 
higher  level"  than  he  may  be 
able  to.  He  actually  gets  wor¬ 
ried  when  he  finds  that  his  staff 
is  “thinking  on  the  same  level” 
with  him. 

“If  there  ever  was  a  time 
when  collective  editing  is  need¬ 


ed,  it  is  now,”  he  remarked. 
“Because  no  one  man,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  brilliant  or  gifted  he 
might  be,  or  may  have  been, 
can  encompass  within  himself 
this  kaleidoscopic  life  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  He  needs  all  the  help  he 
can  possibly  get  from  everyone 
in  his  organization.” 

Although  a  successful  editor 
in  a  metropolitan  community, 
the  Cleveland  Press  editor  be¬ 
lieves  there  is  a  need  for  a  re¬ 
turn  to  a  modernized  version  of 
“rural  journalism”  in  which  the 
editor  was  in  closer  contact 
with  his  readers.  He  explains 
it  this  way: 

Seventy-five  years  ago,  the 
editor  spent  75%  of  his  time  in 
knowing  his  community  and 
25%  on  business  problems.  To¬ 
day  the  exact  reverse  is  the 
case;  editors  spend  75%  of  their 
time  on  personnel  problems, 
such  as  labor  negotiations,  and 
a  host  of  other  managerial 
duties,  and  25%  on  strictly  edi¬ 
torial  matters,  including  per¬ 
sonal  contacts  with  the  com¬ 
munity. 

The  result  is  that  too  many 
papers  are  slapped  together 
with  syndicate  and  wire  service 
material,  comics  and  other 
forms  of  modern  boiler  plate, 
he  pointed  out. 

“Such  papers  lack  the  juice 
of  their  communities  in  which 
they  are  published.”  he  said. 
“Invariably,  newspapers  across 
the  country  run  to  a  pattern. 
Very  little  of  the  flavor  of  the 
community  is  found  in  such 
papers.  With  higher  costs  and 
increased  revenue  from  readers, 
we  can’t  go  on  very  much 
longer  doing  that  sort  of  thing, 
or  we  are  going  to  get  into 
trouble.” 

Specioliats  Needed 

Editors  should  take  stock  of 
their  papers  and  decide  where 
they  are  lacking,  he  suggested. 
They  should  not  be  lopsided, 
with  either  too  much  local  news 
and  not  enough  world  and  na¬ 
tional  stories,  but  they  should 
strive  for  better  balance. 

Another  fallacy,  he  contends, 
is  that  newspaper  men  have 
assumed  that  mere  association 
with  newspapers  suddenly  en¬ 
dows  such  persons  with  a  “di¬ 
vine  omniscience.”  Consequent¬ 
ly,  a  reporter  is  supposed  to  be 
able  to  interview  a  doctor,  law¬ 
yer  or  architect  and  gain  from 
him  the  synthesis  of  a  life-time 
of  study  and  practice,  he 
pointed  out. 

“Newspapers  must  develop 
specialists,  also,  so  that  those 
who  write  about  business  know 
business,  and  those  who  write 
about  medicine  know  science,” 
he  said. 

“This  does  not  mean  that  edi¬ 
tors  need  to  abdicate  human 
interest  stories,  and  the  report¬ 


ing  of  crime,  tmt  they  most 
strive  for  a  more  expert  ap¬ 
proach  to  their  news  sources 

“Newspapers  ought  to  be  but¬ 
tressed  with  an  atmosphere  of 
authority.  The  old  saw  about 
■you  can’t  believe  everything 
you  read  in  newspapers’  stems 
from  our  inability  to  meet  this 
complexed  society.” 

Turning  to  the  problem  of 
heavy  capital  invartmedtl  as 
represented  in  iiewepaper  pknts 
and  eqaipmMt,  Beltaer  ^in 
warned  publishers: 

“Newspapers  shouldn’t  let  the 
tail  wag  the  dog.  The  brick  and 
mortar,  the  presses  and  all  the 
other  physical  assets  —  impor¬ 
tant  as  they  are — don’t  make  a 
newspaper.  It’s  human  beings 
who  give  it  breath  and  pulse. 

“If  we  continue  to  think  in 
terms  of  75%  attention  to  cap¬ 
ital  investment,  and  25%  for 
the  men  and  women  who  pro¬ 
duce  our  newspapers,  we  are 
going  to  wind  up  with  plants 
without  newspapers.” 

The  public’s  attitude  toward 
newspapers  has  always  been 
that  the  press  has  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  amount  of  “know  how” 
and  resourcefulness,  he  said, 
adding:  “Let’s  prove  it!”  At 
this  point,  Seltzer  warned  pub¬ 
lishers  to  look  out  for  “Snug 
Harbor.” 

“If  you  think  your  newspaper 
Is  safely  docked  and  away  from 
the  stormy  seas  of  competition, 
beware  of  leaks  below  the 
water  line,”  he  cautioned. 

More  Diligent  Reporting 

Another  thing  bothering  i 
Seltzer,  who  is  restive  about  I 
the  whole  journalistic  situation  I 
in  U.S.,  is  that  at  a  time  when 
the  American  people  are  ^ 
daily,  economically,  politicly 
and  spiritually  experiencing 
many  fundamental  .problems 
the  “most  superficial  job  of  re¬ 
porting  is  being  done  in  Amer¬ 
ica.” 

“For  one  reason  or  another, 
the  diligent,  smart,  resourceful 
reporters — with  the  capacity  for 
digging  into  and  bringing  out 
the  tremendous  stories  that 
are  in  profusion — are  missmg, 
he  stated.  *  j  . 

“Newspapers  have  not  done 
their  part  in  encouraging  the 
good  investigative  type  of  re¬ 
porter.  Such  reporters  are  wora 
as  much,  if  not  more  than  other 
people  on  the  paper.” 

Likewise,  the  ease  in  whlcn 
the  flow  of  information  comes 
to  newspapers,  makes  it 
unnecessary  to  worry  abwt 
good  barnyard  reporters  who 
dig  for  news,  he  pointy  out. 

“The  flood  of  publicity  that 
pours  across  the  news  desw 
and  the  setting  up  of  public  ^ 
lations  men  as  interm^iaries, 
(Continued  on  page  75) 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Jan.  3-5  —  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers,  Dlrectori 
meeting.  Hotel  Charlotte. 

N.  C. 

Jan.  3-5— Southeastern 
Classified  Advertising  Maar 
gers  Association,  Charter 
meeting,  Hotel  Charlotte^ 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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Dick  Sarno  to  Direct 
Heorst  Photography 

By  Ruth  Ridings 


PRESS  photographers  through¬ 
out  the  country  regarded  their 
interests  advanced  this  week 
with  the  announcement  from 
the  Hearst  General  Management 
ol  the  appointment  of'Dlck  Sar- 
BO  u  Director  of  Photography  in 
the  General  Management. 

(Jack  Price  comments  on  the 
(Kpointment,  page  52) 

Except  for  a  brief  apprentice¬ 
ship  with  a  commercial  photog- 
rspher  and  picture  syndicate, 
the  new  head  of  photography 
(or  all  the  Hearst  newspap>ers 
^  International  News  Photos 
has  always  clicked  the  shutter 
on  his  camera  for  W.  R.  Hearst’s 
Hew  York  Daily  Mirror  or  the 
U.  S.  Army's  Signal  Corps. 

When  the  Mirror  began  pub¬ 
lication  in  April,  1924,  New 
Tork-bom  Dick  Samo  was  one 
of  four  men  working  for  Under¬ 
wood  and  Underwood  to  be 
hired  as  photographers  for  the 
daily  tabloid. 

When  he  entered  service  with 
a  lieutenant’s  commission  to 
train  combat  cameramen  for  the 
Signal  Corps  in  December,  1942, 
Samo  was  the  Mirror’s  chief 
photographer  and  the  highest 
paid  cameraman  in  the  Hearst 
organization. 

^ats  he  had  covered  for  the 
paper  ran  the  gamut  in  the 
street  photographer’s  field, — dls- 
aders,  crime,  celebrities, — and 
he  earned  a  reputation  ( plus 
bmiuses)  for  reporting  back 
laith  the  picture  of  any  story  he 
was  assigned  to  cover. 

Visiting  the  dark,  heavyset 
working  photographer  and  re- 
Mntly  released  Army  captain 
this  week  as  he  arranged  furni- 
in  the  private  rooms  as¬ 
signed  him  at  Hearst  Executive 
Offices  in  New  York,  Ek)iTOB  & 
PusiSHER  learned  that  Executive 
Samo  intends: 

His  Program 

First,  to  hire  more  photogra¬ 
phers  on  the  16  Hearst  newspa¬ 
pers  and  to  see  that  they  are 
rewarded  with  bonuses  and  by¬ 
lines.  ( Photographers  coming 
rot  of  service  will  get  a  par¬ 
ticularly  warm  reception  by 
Samo. ) 

Second,  to  get  more  cameras 
and  imorov^  photographic 
equipment  for  them  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Third,  to  emphasize  good  local 
and  feature  coverage  on  Hearst 
papers. 

Fourth,  to  build  up  and/or  en¬ 
large  photo  news  and  ifeature 
sections  in  those  papers. 

This  agenda  is  in  line  with 
hu  belief,  Sarno  explained,  that 
the  only  way  for  newspapers  to 
[natch  the  time-space  advantage 
held  by  news-picture  magazines 
■»  with  more  men  and  equip- 
inent  and  the  devotion  of  more 
newspaper  space  to  pictures. 

As  a  photographer  Sarno  sees 
news  built  more  and  more 
»ound  pictures,  but  he’s  not  of 
w  school  that  thinks  one 
should  or  will  replace  the  other. 

He  believes  feature  and  local 
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picture  coverage  will  increase  in 
both  quality  and  quantity  in  the 
next  few  years,  since  photo  de¬ 
partments  will  be  “hard  put  to 
it’’  after  having  handouts  from 
so  many  sources  during  the  war 
years — and  becaoee  many  pho¬ 
tographers  are  coming  out  of 
service  with  valuable  Army 
camera  training. 

For  these  photographers  he 
has  this  advice.  “Use  speed  if 
you’d  like  to  get  your  local  cov¬ 
erage  picked  up  by  a  picture 
syndicate.  If  you  think  you’ve 
got  a  good  bet,  phone  the  syndi¬ 
cate  collect  about  it.  ’Then  if  it’s 
accepted,  material  should  be 
rushed  to  the  syndicate  by 
plane.  Don’t  make  the  mistake 
putting  it  into  regular  mails.” 

Beginning  the  first  of  the  year, 
Sarno  will  visit  all  the  Hearst 
newspapers — to  fully  acquaint 
himself  with  the  photographic 
set-up  on  each  paper.  In  April, 
he’ll  take  time  off  from  his  exec¬ 
utive  duties  to  be  chairman  of  a 
special  three-day  course  on 
“Postwar  News  Photography” 
at  Kent  State,  Ohio,  where  he 
had  previously  lectured  while 
blazing  trails  in  highspeed  pho¬ 
tography  for  the  Mirror. 

Shot  Hauptmann  Picture 

’The  most  memorable  picture 
of  his  career  is  the  one  he 
sneaked  at  the  Haupttnann  trial. 
He’s  enjoyed  sports  coverage 
and  had  to  scale  fences  and  vari¬ 
ously  disguise  himself  as  a  taxi- 
driver,  intern  or  carpenter  to 
get  others,  like  thosd  of  Rocke¬ 
feller  playing  golf  on  his  birth¬ 
day,  or  of  camera-tshy  Greta 
Garbo  and  Katherine  Hepburn; 
but  the  Hauptmann  picture  is 
his  most  priz^. 

Cameramen,  working  on  a  co¬ 
operative  basis  at  the  trial  of  the 
Lindbergh  baby  kidnapper,  se¬ 
lected  Samo  to  get  a  verdict  pic¬ 
ture  for  use  by  the  whole  group. 

They  had  been  warned  any¬ 
one  with  a  camera  would  be  held 
in  contempt  of  court  if  found 
with  one  in  the  courtroom. 

Before  sneaking  his  in 
wrapped  in  a  muffler,  Sarno  had 
tested  exposure  in  a  New  York 
hotel  room  he  tried  to  light  as 
the  courtroom  was  lit  and  found 
that  exposure  time  would  be  a 
full  second. 

Sitting  in  the  press  gallery, 
with  Damon  Runyon  on  one  side 
and  Jimmy  Kilgallen  on  his 
other,  Sarno  worked  to  fix  his 
camera  on  Hauptmann.  When 
he  pressed  the  shutter  in  tbe 
hushed  room,  it  made  a  buzzing 
sound  that  caused  a  few  heads 
to  turn  to  the  press  row,  but  no 
court  official  noticed  it. 

After  the  trial  closed,  Sarno 
rushed  across  the  street  to  the 
bakery  in  which  photographers 
had  set  up  their  equipment.  He 
didn’t  know  whether  he’d  gotten 
a  picture  or  if  he  had,  what  it 
would  be. 

Developed,  it  showed  Haupt¬ 
mann  at  the  far  right  end,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  jurors  on  the  left,  as 
the  foreman  told  the  judge,  in 
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the  middle,  their  verdict  for 
Hauptmann  was  “Guilty.” 

Other  favorite  pictures  Sarno 
has  taken  are  those  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  at  Big  Three  con¬ 
ferences,  two  in  Quebec  and  the 
Yalta  meeting,  when  Sarno  was 
working  for  Signal  Corps.  On 
the  Yalta  conference.  Sarno 
travelled  19,000  miles  in  six 
weeks,  and  it  was  at  that  last 
meeting  of  the  Big  ’Three  that 
he  took  final  still  pictures  of  the 
late  President. 

Sarno,  married  and  with  a  son 
who  is  on  his  way  to  Tokyo  as 
flight  engineer  on  a  B-29,  is  but 
one  member  of  a  photographing 
family.  He  has  five  brothers 
who  are  news  photographers. 
John,  Jerry  and  Arthur  Sarno 
are  returning  to  civilian  jobs 
after  service  as  Marine  combat 
photographers;  Henry  Sarno  was 
PRO  photographer  at  Marine 
Headquarters  in  Philadelphia, 
and  Tony  Sarno  has  been  with 
INP  for  18  years. 

■ 

T.  T.  Shurter  Retires 
From  Hartford  Courant 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Dec.  3 — 
Elijah  Toles  Shurter,  for  52  con¬ 
secutive  years  the  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Hartford  Courant, 
has  retired  from  active  news¬ 
paper  work,  just  a  few  weeks 
before  his  84th  birthday. 

Shurter  was  born  in  New 
York  City,  Dec.  23.  1881,  and 
graduated  from  Williams  Col¬ 
lege  in  1886,  going  immediately 
into  newspaper  work.  During 
his  career  he  served  as  telegraph 
editor  on  three  newspapers,  the 
North  Adams  (Mass.)  Sunday 
Express,  the  Springfield  Repub¬ 
lican  and  the  Courant. 


Mergenthaler's  Net 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 
reports  lor  the  year  ended 
Sept.  30.  1945.  net  income  oi 
Sl.442.923  after  all  charges, 
including  provision  for  Federal 
income  ond  excess-profits 
taxes.  Thiu  compares  with  net 
income  of  $1,774,351  for  the 
previous  year.  Net  sales  for 
the  year  ended  Sept.  30. 
1945,  amounted  to  $22,816,319. 
against  $23,572,322  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  year. 


New  York  City 
Guild  Contracts 
Stin  UnsetUed 

Negotiations  between  six  New 
York  Ci^  newspapers  and  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York 
units  passed  the  Dec.  1  contract 
expiration  date  with  a  contract 
with  the  Post  close  to  signing. 
Negotiators  for  the  other  five 
units  were  primed  by  the  mem¬ 
bership  to  accept  no  contract 
from  any  of  the  other  five  papers 
‘less  favorable”  than  the  Post 
proposals. 

’liie  Post  contract  draft  sched¬ 
uled  for  signing  Dec.  7  included 
citywide  rainimums  close  to 
the  guild  job  study,  night  dif¬ 
ferential  in  cash,  renewal  of 
guild  shop,  three  weeks  vaca¬ 
tion  after  three  years  and  nine 
months,  consideration  of  vet¬ 
erans’  job  and  pay  status  in 
view  of  their  service  experience. 

According  to  union  negotia¬ 
tors,  contract  proposals  to  date 
from  the  other  five  papers  indi¬ 
cate  that  pay  continues  to  be  a 
major  point  of  difference. 

At  a  meeting  Nov.  29,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  six  units  instructed 
their  representatives  to  hold  out 
for  nine  “high  priority”  provi¬ 
sions  in  their  contracts  and  to 
use  the  Post  proposals  as  a  mini¬ 
mum  yardstick. 

Louis  Fehr,  a  Daily  News 
script  writer,  distributed  a 
printed  statement  warning  fel¬ 
low  workers  against  strike 
threats  born  of  irritation  rather 
than  working  grievances. 


Col.  Pratt  Returns 
To  Young  &  Rubicam 

Return  of  Col.  Curtis  G.  Pratt, 
vicepresident  of  Young  &  Ru¬ 
bicam,  Inc.,  was  announced 
Dec.  4  by  Si¬ 
gurd  S.  Lar- 
mon,  president. 

He  will  serve  as 
he  did  before 
he  entered  the 
armed  services 
as  a  supervisor 
of  accounts. 

Col.  Pratt  en¬ 
tered  the  Army 
in  August  1943, 
as  a  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the 
Army  Service 
Forces.  He  was 
first  assigned  to  the  Purchases 
Division  and  was  engaged  in 
the  development  of  Army  pur¬ 
chasing  procedures  and  policies. 
For  a  time  Col.  Pratt  served 
as  general  purchasing  agent 
with  the  U.  S.  Army  forces 
in  the  South  Atlantic  and  was 
stationed  in  Brazil.  At  the 
time  he  left  the  service,  he 
was  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Readjustment  Division  of  the 
Army  Service  Forces. 

Among  his  special  assign¬ 
ments  was  a  secret  mission  for 
the  Secretary  of  War,  which 
carried  him  to  16  out  of  21 
South  and  Central  American 
republics.  He  also  served  as 
special  investigator  on  the  al¬ 
leged  destruction  of  property 
along  the  Alcan  Highway  and 
as  a  War  Department  represen¬ 
tative. 
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Unions  Back  London  Papers 
In  Plea  for  More  Newsprint 

Jobs  for  5,000  Are  at  Stake; 

4-Page  Dailies  Called  Hopeless 


By  Arthur  J.  Heighwoy 
Editor,  Woiid's  Press  News 


Both*nB«r« 


LONDON.  Dec.  7  —  By  next 

April,  5,000  demobilize  em* 
ploye*  of  London’s  newsiMper 
industry  will  be 
looking  for  Jobs 
that  won’t  be 
there.  ’That  is 
the  hard  fact 
emerging  from 
careful  esti¬ 
mates  prepared 
by  unions  cov¬ 
ering  all  ranks 
of  newspaper 
employes  from 
journalists  down 
to  publishing 
room  hands. 

From  that 
starting  point  a  determined  cam¬ 
paign  is  being  organized  both  by 
newspaper  companies  and  labor 
interMts  to  convince  the  British 
government  that  it  must  liberal¬ 
ize  its  views  on  newsprint  sup¬ 
plies  and  make  more  material 
available  to  permit  expansion 
and  create  employment 

While  the  newspaper  industry 
has  perforce  accept^  the  posi¬ 
tion  outlined  a  month  ago,  and 
reconciled  itself  to  four-page 
papers  for  the  time  being,  it  has 
determined  to  fight  back  with 
all  weapons  available  and  con¬ 
vince  the  Government  that  its 
policy  of  austerity  is  short- 
sighM  in  the  interests  of  both 
community  and  Industry.  Lead¬ 
ing  papers  have  started  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  vigorous  editorial  com¬ 
ment 

When  Prime  Minister  Attlee 
was  lunched  by  the  Newspaper 
Society  before  undertaking  his 
mission  to  Washington,  he 
handed  out  a  lot  of  "soft  soap” 
in  commending  the  Press  for  its 
wartime  services  but  had  to  ac¬ 
cept  in  return  some  straight  jolts 
concerning  the  need  for  more 
newsprint  being  made  available 
to  enable  the  Press  to  do  an 
equally  good  job  in  helping  the 
county  convert  to  peacetime 
production. 

Unions  Take  Up  the  Cry 

Now,  the  Labor  Unions  are 
taking  up  the  cry.  ’They  see 
their  men  retiuming  and  broom¬ 
ing  a  possible  charge  on  their 
funds  unless  they  get  their  jobs 
back.  The  employers,  with  the 
best  goodwill  in  the  world,  say 
they  can’t  give  them  their  jobs 
back — unless  there  are  jobs  for 
them! 

The  powerful  London  associa¬ 
tion  of  compositors  was  first  to 
use  political  pressiire  with  a 
strong  resolution,  declaring  that 
limitation  of  newsprint  was  a 
partial  suppression  of  Press  free¬ 
dom.  Next  move  boiling  up  is  a 


concerted  deputation  represen¬ 
tative  of  all  organized  unions 
and  possibly  proprietors  to  the 
Ministry  of  Supply  to  drive 
home  the  plain  economics  of  the 
position  and  demand  a  more  lib¬ 
eral  policy  for  newsprint. 

On  this  point  Lord  Rother- 
mere,  chairman  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Proprietors  Association,  has 
declared:  "We  feel  very  strongly 
that  our  men  who  have  been 
fighting,  have  definite  rights  to 
their  old  jobs.  It  would  be  ter¬ 
rible  to  have  to  tell  them  that 
those  jobs  just  are  not  there — 
even  temporarily. 

“Four-page  papers  are  really 
a  hopeless  peace-time  proposi¬ 
tion.  They  were  all  right  in  war¬ 
time  but  peace  with  its  recon¬ 
version  problems  is  an  entirely 
different  state  of  affairs.  During 
the  war  the  only  news  was  war 
news.  Now  the  public’s  inter¬ 
ests  are  brooming  far  more  di¬ 
versified  and  they  have  a  right 
to  entertainment  as  well  as  in¬ 
struction.  otherwise  the  world 
will  become  a  very  dreary  place 
indeed." 

Meantime  the  hard  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  on  existing  arrange¬ 
ments  four-page  papers  must  suf¬ 
fice  the  British  public  through¬ 
out  1946  and  that  their  fate  in 
1947  will  be  determined  by  a  re¬ 
view  to  be  undertaken  April 
next. 

600,000  Tons  Required 

Britain’s  own  newsprint  mak¬ 
ing  capacity  is  being  held  down 
to  35%  of  pre- war’s  make,  which 
was  800,000  tons.  ’That  gives  a 
prospective  make  of  280,000  tons 
which  is  to  be  supplemented  by 
the  import  of  only  50,000  tons 
from  Canada.  To  enable  double¬ 
sized  papers  to  be  issued,  the 
industry  here  requires  around 
600,000  tons  over  the  12  months. 

Britain’s  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers,  who  have  nearly  $50,000,- 
000  invested  in  their  plants,  in  a 
statement  to  the  Government 
made  two  years  ago.  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  end  of  the  war,  de¬ 
clared  that  even  allowing  for 
some  of  their  mills  having  been 
destroyed  by  bombing,  and 
others  having  their  pr^uctive 
capacity  reduced  by  Govern¬ 
ment  requisitioning,  they  could, 
given  the  labor  and  material, 
immediately  the  war  ended 
produce  608,000  tons  yearly. 
Further,  that  with  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  certain  new  plants,  they 
could  within  18  months  of  the 
end  of  hostilities  lift  their  an¬ 
nual  make  to  973,000  tons. 

This  compares  with  Britain’s 
prewar  consumption  in  news¬ 
print  of  1,335,000,  of  which  all 


save  the  local  make  of  800,000 
tons  was  imported. 

Import  today  is  restricted  pri- 
mariiy  by  Britain’s  lack  of  hard 
currencies  including  both  the 
kroner  and  the  dollar.  'That  lack 
can  only  be  restored  by  export 
earnings  or  temporary  financial 
accommodation. 

On  this  showing  Britain’s 
newspapers  have  a  most  inti¬ 
mate  interest  in  the  outcome  of 
the  Washington  conference  and 
any  financial  deal  there  final¬ 
ized.  Equally,  of  course,  Cana¬ 
dian  eximrters  of  newsprint  and 
American  exporters  of  machi¬ 
nery  are  involved,  because  their 
sales  to  this  market  are  at 
stake. 

No  Machinory  Ponnits 

I  mentioned  printing  machi¬ 
nery  because  the  Board  of  Trade 
has  so  far  resolutely  refused  per¬ 
mits  sought  by  British  buyers 
for  the  importation  of  American 
printing  machinery.  The  whole 
of  Britain’s  engineering  works 
making  printing  machinery 
turned  over  to  war  production 
in  toto  in  1938.  Inevitable  out¬ 
come  of  the  past  six  years’  heavy 
wear  on  plants  throughout  the 
country  is  that  many  replace¬ 
ments  are  required,  but  no  new 
equipment  can  be  available  for 
some  time. 

Fairly  big  orders  for  up-to- 
date  machinery  urgently  re¬ 
quired  are  available  right  now 
for  American  manufacturers  if 
permits  could  be  given.  But  all 
applications  have  been  refused 
and  it’s  plain  that  the  present 
policy  is  that  reequipment  of 
British  printing  plants  must 
wait  for  the  re-establishment  of 
Britain’s  own  engineering  shops. 
’This  position  is  of  particular  in¬ 
terest  to  certain  American  maga¬ 
zines  who  may  wish  to  print  in 
Britain  but  find  existing  facili¬ 
ties  do  not  compare  with  the 
plants  available  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

Light  Weight  Paper  Used 

One  feature  of  Britain’.s- 
wartime  newspaper  production 
should  Interest  American  tech¬ 
nicians.  That  is,  the  successful 
use  of  light  weight  newsprint. 
To  make  every  pound  give 
maximum  yardage,  experiments 
were  begun  early  in  the  war  in 
cutting  weight  from  the  former 
standard  of  15  or  16  lbs.  Demy 
to  14  lbs.  It  was  found  that 
even  with  the  reduced  tensile 
strength  of  newsprint  carrying 
as  much  as  22V&%  of  waste,  the 
machine  room  experts  could  suc¬ 
cessfully  handle  the  job.  That 
lighter  weight  enabled  a  mini¬ 
mum  gain  of  6  2/3%  to  be 
achiev^  from  this  factor  alone, 
and  contributed  to  the  building 
up  of  Britain’s  record  wartime 
circulations. 

Expansion  of  newspaper  cir¬ 
culations  in  Britain  during  the 
war  has  been  impressive — and 
the  best  experts  believe  that 
these  figures  will  be  maintained 
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and  that  there  wiil  be  no 
time  slump  in  sale. 

This  is  how  sales  of  tl>«i 
typical  popular  papers  hm 
grown  over  the  past  six  yeua^ 
all  AJB.C.  figurM,  glvi^  the 
average  dally  sale  for  the  per 
ceding  six  months: 

June,  1939  June,  194S 
Daily  Express..  2,510,019  3,127450 
Daily  Mail  ....  1,532,683  l,7Sl!97J 
Mews  Chronicle. .  1.298,757  1,453,96# 

These  increases  range  from  16 
to  over  20%.  Provincial  papen 
show  a  sli^tly  less  gain  but  # 
rou^  estimate  of  over  all  gain 
is  that  Britain’s  newspaper  nl# 
has  grown  from  39,000,000  (all 
in)  in  1939  to  45,000,000  in  1541 
Big  Circulations  Horo  to  Stay 
Explanation  given  by 
Rothermere  for  this  sustained 
rise  and  his  belief  that  it  will  b# 
permanent,  is  that  the  war  faai 
intensely  broadened  the  inteiaat 
of  people  in  world  affairs. 

“The  people  have  enonnouabr 
increased,’’  he  says,  “the  scop# 
of  their  interest  and  education 
Their  minds  are  much  broadar 
more  developed,  and  they  are 
eager  for  information  about  for¬ 
eign  countries  and  worldwide 
Interest.  That  interest  consti¬ 
tutes  the  greatest  demand  by 
the  public  on  the  Press.  I  thiny 
the  bigger  circulations  developed 
during  the  war  have  come  to 
stay.’’ 

If  that  view  is  correct — and  it 
is  widely  endorsed — it  has  a 
major  bearing  upon  the  futars 
size  of  British  newspapers.  Be¬ 
fore  the  war,  our  total  consump¬ 
tion  of  newsprint  was  l,33Si000 
tons.  Today,  to  give  a  ho^ 
for  8-page  paper  in  1947  will  rr 
quire  at  least  600,000  tons.  C<»- 
sequently  a  return  to  24'pafc 
papers  would  necessitate  1,800,- 
000  tons,  thus  far  exceeding  pre¬ 
war  figures.  On  present  surveys, 
Britain  just  can’t  afford  that 
quantity  of  newsprint.  Whether 
her  earning  capacity  will  ex¬ 
pand  sufficiently  to  restore  that 
consumption  inside  of  two  years 
is  problematic. 

The  outlook,  therefore,  is  for 
a  continuance  of  relatlv^ 
small-sized  papers  in  Britain 
permanently.  This  reflects  itsitf 
in  the  type  of  journalism  and 
journalists  we  are  producing. 
Our  public,  after  six  years  of 
war  and  austerity  newspapers, 
have  become  accustomed  to  a 
hard  concise  presentation  of 
news.  That  habit  will  probably 
never  be  broken.  Even  as  siza 
increase  to  eight  and  then 
twelve  or  sixteen,  it  is  unlikdy 
that  the  technique  that  has  br 
come  so  characteristic  of  BritiA 
journalism  will  change.  More 
subjects  may  be  added  but  the 
technical  treatment  will  remain 
hard,  factual,  free  of  verbiage 
A  slight  easement  of  the  paper 
position  for  commercial  and 
small  magazine  use  has  been 
granted.  Just  how  much  like 
chicken  feed  this  is  will  be  re¬ 
vealed  by  this  fact:  you  can  now 
start  a  new  magazine  in  England 
provided — and  note  these  provi¬ 
sos — ( 1 )  you  don’t  want  to  c^ 
sume  more  than  900-lbs.  weight 
of  paper  in  a  period  of  four 
months,  and  (2)  don’t  utilise 
more  than  20%  of  your  pages  for 
advertising!  Is  any  comment 
necessary? 

FUBLISHERfer  Deeeeiber  t, 
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Results  of  Television  Test 
In  Retail  Store  Analyzed 


Gimbels-Philadelphia  Reports 
Need  lor  Color,  Other  Advances 
By  Charles  W.  Duke 


PHILADELPHIA,  Dec.  3  —  An 
objective  summery  of  the  re- 
lolts  of  a  retail  television  ex- 
poriment  was  made  public  this 

lyfflt- 

In  cooperation  with  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America  ( RCA 
Victor  Division,  Camden,  N.  J.), 
gimbals  -  Philadelphia  store 
staged  the  world’s  first  shop-by- 
tdrrlsion  test  from  Oct.  23  to 
ItOT.  14. 

Approximately  250,000  persons 
psitteipated  in  the  experiments, 
which  were  heralded  for  a  week 
in  advance  by  a  teaser  campalcn 
in  newspapers,  and  much  ex¬ 
ploitation  by  Gimbels  radio  sta- 
tioa  WIP.  An  analysis  of  crowd 
participation  showed  that  curi- 
odty  was  an  impelling  factor 
lasponsible  for  the  crowds,  ap- 
proidmately  70%  of  them  de- 
diurlng  they  had  never  wit- 
Besaed  television  in  action,  and 
were  Interested  in  seeing  It. 

During  the  three  weeks,  an 
average  of  eleven  10-minute 
Aows  were  televised  daily  from 
I  stage  in  the  Glmbel  audi- 
tarhun  and  received  on  20  home 
tdevlsion  receivers  distributed 
itrategically  about  the  store. 
Thlesites  were  small,  especially- 
built.  unlighted  enclosures  con¬ 
taining  20  to  40  folding  chairs. 
Images  were  small,  space  was 
cramped  and  there  were  com¬ 
plaints  on  the  point  of  visibility. 

Screen  Limitations 
“Quickly  we  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  size  of  the 
Rreen  ruled  out  merchandise 
that  required  full-length  shots  or 
complete  arrangements  such 
M  complete  fashion  ensembles, 
room  setting,  etc.,”  says  Gimbels’ 
aanagement  in  their  appraisal 
of  the  demonstrations.  “Because 
of  the  limitations  of  the  screen, 
it  was  decided  that  rather  simple 
X  small  units  of  merchandise 
could  be  shown  best.” 

There  were  two  types  of  dem¬ 
onstration;  (1)  one  in  which 
merchandise  was  presented  in 
much  as  it  would  be  in  a  regular 
window  or  coimter  display;  (2) 
one  in  which  merchandise  was 
d>own  in  use  in  a  way  that  sug- 
fcsted  what  it  could  do  for  the 
eustomer.  Shows  were  confined 
to  hair  styling,  hats,  toys,  home 
iomishings,  shoes,  scarfs,  furs, 
nursery  furniture,  curtains  and 
interior  decorating.  The  second 
method  was  found  by  Gimbels 
to  be  employed  to  the  greater 
advantage. 

Concerning  disadvantages 
round  in  these  initial  experi¬ 
ments,  Gimbels’  management 
^s:  "We  learned  very  early 
™t  black  and  white  screening 
limited  greatly  our  choice  of 
merchandise;  for  effective 
images  we  had  to  choose  items 
with  bold  pattern  and  simple 


form.  Very  often  we  had  to 
eliminate  such  merchandise  as 
we  thought  had  high  appeal  and 
direct  selling  value,  because  its 
attractiveness  was  lost  on  the 
screen.  Naturally,  with  color  so 
important  a  factor  in  the  selling 
of  merchandise,  the  lack  of  it 
was  obvious  to  a  trained  eye. 
However,  the  customers’  attitude 
on  color,  especially  at  this  time, 
was  far  less  critical  and  differed 
radically  from  the  experts’.” 

Novalty  Is  a  Stimulant 

Despite  these  handicaps,  Gim¬ 
bels  is  convinced  that  for  a  year 
after  a  store  introduces  tele¬ 
vision  as  a  display  device,  it 
will,  by  virtue  of  its  novelty,  act 
as  a  stimulant  for  traffic  so  long 
as  the  store  is  the  only  one  (or 
one  of  the  few)  in  the  com¬ 
munity  ffiat  has  it.  After  its 
novelty  is  no  longer  a  factor  but 
the  store  learns  to  use  it  effec¬ 
tively,  Gimbels  believes  tele¬ 
vision  can  become  the  answer 
to  a  dramatized  spot  display  or 
an  extension  of  “open”  demon¬ 
strations  that  will  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  traffic  all  through  the 
store.  Two  improvements  are 
insisted  upon:  (Da  much  larger 
screen,  (2)  color. 

“We  have  learned  many 
things,”  said  Arthur  C.  Kauf- 
mann,  executive  head  of  Gimbels 
Brothers-Phlladelphia.  “We  are 
certain  that  in  the  future  few 
stores  who  make  any  pretense 
at  progressive  merchandising 
will  be  without  some  use  ot 
television  in  its  promotional 
program.” 

A  report  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Da^d  Arons,  adver¬ 
tising  and  publicity  director  of 
the  store,  puts  forth  the  belief 
that  when  larger  screens  and 
more  sensitive  cameras  that  re¬ 
quire  no  elaborate  lighting  are 
available,  intra-store  tele^sion 
can  be  economically  and  success¬ 
fully  operated. 

Some  Lessons  Learned 

Lessons  learned  from  the 
demonstration  were  said  to  in¬ 
clude:  (1)  the  demonstration 
that  customers  are  willing  to 
look  at  a  straight  merchandising 
presentation;  (2)  only  when  it 
shows  what  the  merchandise 
will  do  for  the  customer  can 
the  medium  be  used  most  ef¬ 
fectively;  (3)  no  enclosed  areas 
are  necessary  —  the  television 
screen  can  exposed  in  the 
midst  of  the  general  lighting  of 
the  store,  but  the  location  must 
be  carefully  selected  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  selling;  (4)  color 
would  be  a  dramatic  advance. 

Mistakes  were  said  to  be  not 
allowing  sufficient  time  for  re¬ 
hearsal,  not  having  enough 
demonstrations  illustrating  what 
merchandise  does  for  the  c\is- 


tomer,  and  not  pricing  every 
item  televised. 

“Customers  seemed  to  like  the 
idea  that  television  can  be  an¬ 
other  means  to  make  shopping 
an  exciting  experience,”  said  the 
Arons  report.  “For  big  stores, 
this  becomes  significant  as  more 
and  more  factors  enter  the  retail 
picture.  With  the  centrifugal 
pull  of  chain,  neighborhood  and 
drive-in  stores,  a  center  city  de¬ 
partment  store  needs  to  be  more 
and  more  an  Interesting,  as  well 
as  convenient  place  in  which  to 
shop.  The  use  of  television  can 
be  an  important  factor  in  accom¬ 
plishing  this,  helping  to  keep  the 
big  stores  of  mid-city,  big.” 

Customer  reactions  to  the 
demonstrations  were  expertly 
observed  and  recorded  by  RCA 
Victor  through  the  medium  of  a 
questionnaire  handled  by  their 
staff.  Of  2,444  persons  who  saw 
telecasts  on  a  given  day,  replies 
were  had  from  2.378,  the  tests 
being  conducted  solely  among 
those  witnessing  the  telecasts. 

A  majority  in  this  poll  indi¬ 
cated  by  “yes”  or  “maybe”  that 
they  intended  visiting  the  de¬ 
partment  whose  merchandise 
was  displayed  via  store  tele¬ 
vision.  A  breakdown  of  these 
majority  figures  show  that  39.7% 
answer^  “yes”  to  the  question; 
“Do  you  expect  to  visit  the  de¬ 
partment  just  televised?”;  29.3% 
answered  “maybe,”  while  28.1% 
said  “no.” 

Attracted  by  It 

“In  absolute  numbers,”  says 
the  RCA  analysis,  “only  a  few 
male  replies  indicated  they  ex¬ 
pected  to  visit  strictly  female 
departments.  The  hair  shows 
and  women’s  millinery  produced 
only  106  affirmative  male  an¬ 
swers.”  It  develops  that  many 
men  interviewed  were  shopping 
with  their  wives,  and  the  man 
filled  out  the  card  and  signed  it. 
expressing  the  wife’s  point  of 
view. 

Sixty-three  (62.7)  per  cent  of 
those  interviewed  specified  that 
“shop  by  television”  was  one  of 
the  features  that  attracted  them 
to  Gimbels  on  that  particular 
day.  Eighty-nine  (88.9)  per  cent 
of  the  respondents  consider  store 
television  an  aid  to  shopping. 
Seventy  (69.9)  per  cent  indi¬ 
cated  this  was  the  first  time  they 
had  seen  television. 

“Even  though  the  novelty  fea¬ 
ture  of  television  has  strong 
power,”  says  RCA  Victor,  “shop¬ 
pers’  replies  indicated  that  store 
television  can  be  used  as  an  ef¬ 
fective  method  of  promoting 
sales  within  the  store.  ’The  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  sales  were  in¬ 
creased  enough  to  warrant  the 
expense  of  this  method  of  pro¬ 
motional  effort  can  only  be 
judged  when  sales  statistics  are 
maoie  available.” 

Figuring  the  curiosity  angle. 
Gimbels  say  that  what  they  did 
not  expect  was  that  after  the 
first  novelty  had  worn  off.  with 
very  few  exceptions,  the  mer¬ 
chandise  continued  to  hold  at- 
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tantion.  A  good  proportion  came 
iMick  the  second  and  third  time 
to  see  other  merchandise. 

“The  reaction  was  noted  im¬ 
mediately,”  they  say,  “Thoae 
demonstrations  which  presented 
the  merchandise  in  so  -  called 
dramatized  form  drew  a  nega¬ 
tive  response.  Since  the  screen 
suggested  movies,  there  was  a 
tendency  to  compare  our  per¬ 
formance  with  the  high  tedml- 
cal  achievement  of  the  motion 
picture  screen.  Naturally,  our 
acting  was  not  up  to  the  smooth 
movie  standards,  although  high¬ 
ly  paid  professional  talmt  was 
used  throughout. 

Prefer  Straight  Story 

“The  sequence  of  scenes  was 
jerky  and  mechanical  in  com¬ 
parison.  In  the  other  demon¬ 
stration.  we  told  a  straight  mer¬ 
chandise  story — and  the  differ¬ 
ence  was  obvious.  The  pubUc 
liked  what  they  saw  when  it  was 
presented  in  a  direct,  simple 
nuinner  with  little  or  no  attempt 
to  use  ordinary  stage  dramatics. 
With  this  lesson  quickly  learned 
the  very  first  day  of  Ae  show, 
we  proceeded  to  rewrite  the 
so-called  dramatic  skits  into 
straight  merchandise  presenta¬ 
tions.” 

How  much  of  the  accelerated 
store  traffic  resulted  in  sales  was 
impossible  to  ascertain,  with  few 
exceptions,  report  Gimbels.  But 
that  the  traffic  did  help  sales  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  their 
sales  performance,  compared 
with  the  average  of  the  district 
according  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Report,  “showed  a  considerable 
improvement  for  the  period  of 
the  demonstration.” 

Regarding  future  aspects  of 
intra-store  television,  Gimbels 
declare  a  portion  of  a  display 
budget  which  had  been  used  for 
interior  displays  could  justi¬ 
fiably  be  diverted  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  an  intra-store  tele^^on 
system.  A  permanent  staff  of 
five  persons — two  for  televising 
and  three  for  control  and  main¬ 
tenance — would  be  sufficient  for 
such  an  operation. 

“There  will  be  enough  na¬ 
tional  advertisers,”  declare  Gim¬ 
bels’  management,  “who  would 
provide  either  scripts  or  film  to 
be  used  on  television  receivers 
to  reduce  production  costs,  and. 
in  many  cases,  they  would  pay 
for  time  used  on  a  television  sys¬ 
tem  as  they  pay  for  newspaper 
space  over  the  name  of  a  store. 
This  would  make  it  possible  for 
the  expense  of  a  television  sys¬ 
tem  to  be  self-liquidating.” 

RCA  Victor  indicate  future 
shows  are  necessary  to  check 
more  definitely  on  sales  results, 
more  detailed  checks  on  traffic 
and  the  percentage  of  store  traf¬ 
fic  who  stop  to  see  store  tele¬ 
vision,  and  many  other  by¬ 
products  of  intra-store  television. 
Questions  which,  they  say,  war¬ 
rant 'further  study  are:  will  it 
increase  the  number  of  cus¬ 
tomers  or  transactions  per  de¬ 
partment?  Will  it  increase  the 
average  size  of  the  sales  check? 
Will  it  reduce  the  selling  time 
per  customer?  Will  it  facilitate 
training  of  sales  people  and 
cause  them  to  sell  merchandise 
the  way  it  should  be  sold?  Will 
it  sell  merchandise  otherwise 
imadvertised?  Is  it  a  practical 
tool  in  merchandising? 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


4-City  Test  Campaign 
Triples  Fawcett  Sales 

By  Samuel  Rovner 


FAWCETT  Publications  men  de¬ 
cided  one  day  last  summer 
that  an  additional  stimulant 
^uld  have  to  be  administered 
in  the  circulation  promotion 
drive  on  their  comparatively 
new  “quality"  babies  —  True, 
“the  man's  magazine,"  and  To- 
dav’t  Woman. 

Both  magazines  were  being 
advertised  regularly  and  sales 
crept  up  steadily;  but  the  cir¬ 
culation-minded  publishers  of 
Tnie  ConfetBiont,  Captain  Mid¬ 
night,  Movie  Story,  Whiz  Com¬ 
ics,  etc.,  weren’t  satisfied  with 
the  showing  of  their  newest 
ventures. 

Circulation  Manager  Roscoe 
Fawcett  and  Allen  Steam,  direc¬ 
tor  of  publicity  and  advertising, 
sat  down  with  a  representative 
of  their  advertising  agency,  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc.,  to  map  the 
new  promotion  strategy.  They 
came  up  with  a  plan  to  push  the 
magazines  intensively  in  four 
carefully  selected  test  markets — 
New  York,  Chicago,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  and  Washington. 

New  York  Tonqh' 

New  York  and  Chicago  are 
traditionally  the  two  “toughest 
nuts”  to  crack  with  new  publica¬ 
tions.  Steam  explains.  "So  we 
waded  in  with  a  13-week  Tme 
campaign.  Harrisburg  was  to  be 
the  proving  ground  for  smaller 
eitiM,  and  it  was  an  especially 
waak  city  tor  us.  We  took  the 
True  campaign  there  also." 

The  13-week  test  on  Today’s 
Woman  is  confined  to  Washing¬ 
ton — “a  town  of  women.” 

Fawcett  Publications  had  pre¬ 
viously  appropriated  $100,000  for 
circulation  advertising  on  Tme 
nationally.  The  entire  budget, 
plus  $25,000  more,  was  thrown 
into  the  three  -  city,  13  -  week 
drive,  with  three  insertions  a 
month  placed  in  each  newspaper 
used  and  an  average  of  80  radio 
spots  a  week  in  the  three  cities 
combined.  (The  previous  sched¬ 
ules  had  been  one  newspaper  ad 
a  month  in  each  of  30  cities. ) 

In  New  York  four  newspapers 
are  used;  in  Chicago,  two.  In 
both  places,  advertising  space 
was  not  available  in  other  pa¬ 
pers.  In  Harrisburg  all  three 
papers  carry  the  three-a-month 
schedule  for  a  total  of  nine. 

Results?  In  the  first  month  of 
the  three-month  test:  New  Yorit 
— threefold  increase  in  news¬ 
stand  sales;  Chicago  —  almost 
threefold;  Harrisburg  —  more 
than  five  times  pre^ous  teles, 
necessitating  several  additional 
shipments. 

In  the  Today’s  Woman  cam¬ 
paign,  all  four  Washington 
dailies  are  being  used  on  the 
same  three-a-month  schedule, 
plus  SO  spot  announcements 
weekly  on  five  radio  stations. 
Hw  cost,  $100,000,  about  equals 
the  original  budget  for  a  year’s 
advertising. 

Result?  Three  times  increase 


in  circulation  in  the  first  month. 

Fawcett  executives  are 
pleased.  By  the  time  the  “satura¬ 
tion'’  campaigns,  now  in 
their  tfiird  month,  are  over  a 
steady  circulation  base  will  have 
been  establiriied,  they  calculate. 
Then  they  will  go  into  a  “hold¬ 
ing”  operation  in  New  York, 
Cfiiicago,  Harrisburg  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  Newspaper  insertions 
will  be  cut  to  two  a  month,  radio 
to  20  spots  a  week — the  sched¬ 
ules  still  double  those  preceding 
the  test  campaign. 

“If  one-third  of  the  new  cir¬ 
culation  in  those  cities  can  be 
counted  as  in  the  bag  and  an¬ 
other  third  drops  off,  we  believe 
the  holding  operation  will  give 
the  needed  piish  to  the  remain¬ 
ing  third  that’s  on  the  fence,” 
Steam  explains. 

Other  markets  will  be  ap¬ 
proached  in  similar  fashion.  Next 
on  the  calendar  is  a  13-week 
saturation  campaign  on  True  in 
Boston  and  Philadelphia,  to  be 
followed  by  a  “holding”  sched¬ 
ule;  then  on  to  other  markets. 
Today’s  Woman  will  move  into 
New  York.  San  Francisco.  Har¬ 
risburg,  Minneapolis,  and  else¬ 
where. 

“Being  sellers  of  advertising 
media  ourselves.”  said  Steam, 
we  have  always  had  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  slogan  ‘advertising 
pays.’  This  present  experience, 
which  I  believe  is  the  first  test 
of  its  kind  in  magazine  circula¬ 
tion  promotion,  has  given  us  an 
amazing  example  of  the  power 
of  advertising.” 

No  Coupons 

Since  the  purpose  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  to  build  news¬ 
stand  sales.  Steam  said,  no  sub¬ 
scription  coupons  or  free  radio 
offers  were  used;  therefore  no 
breakdown  of  result  figures  is 
available  to  show  the  effect  of 
various  media  and  market 
factors. 

“We  utilized  the  advantages  of 
both  the  newspapers  and  radio. 
Radio  gave  us  the  emotional  ap¬ 
peal  of  dramatized  announce¬ 
ments  and  the  effectiveness  of 
constant  repetition.  The  news¬ 
papers  stimulated  demand  pur¬ 
chases  through  package  identifi¬ 
cation  and  recognition.  I^e 
newspapers  sell  the  contents— 
the  guts — of  the  magazines,  and 
we  can  take  more  time  to  tell 
the  story  in  the  newspapers.” 

Direct  appeal  to  the  consumer 
was  not  the  only  beneficial  effect 
of  the  intensified  advertising  of 
Tme  and  Today’s  Woman, 
Steam  noted.  It  served  also  to 
energize  the  wholesale  distribu¬ 
tors  and  dealers. 

To  Steam,  the  results  Justify 
dropping  the  “thin,  across-the- 
board”  schedules  in  favor  of 
heavy-fire  concentration  in  a 
few  markets.  “Eventually,”  he 
said,  “we’ll  be  back  in  all  the 
cities  previously  covered.” 


Hoi»6b  for  Sole 

The  Defense  Homes  Cstpor- 
ation.  on  instrument  of  the 
U.  S.  Gevemment  bos  retained 
the  servfces  of  Campbell- 
Cwald  Co.  to  launch  a  four- 
week  newspaper  campaign 
offering  for  sale  its  improved 
war  housing  properties  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area 
with  on  original  cost  or  more 
than  $56J)00,00t.  Lyxm  B.  Dud¬ 
ley  is  the  account  executive. 
The  campaign  will  run  in 
Wadiington.  New  York,  and 
Chicago. 

Kinsey  Named  to 
Magazine  Post 

Chicago,  Dec.  3  —  The  ap¬ 
pointment  of  John  R.  Kinsey  as 
associate  editor  of  Popular  Me¬ 
chanics  m  a  g  a  - 
zine  was  an¬ 
nounced  last 
week  by  H.  H. 

Windsor,  Jr., 
publisher. 

Mr.  Kinsey 
formerly  was  a 
member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Chi- 
cago  Daily 
News,  and  be¬ 
fore  that  was  a 
science  writer  of 
Westinghouse 
Electric  Corpo¬ 
ration  and  publicity  director  of 
its  Appliance  Division.  Earlier 
he  was  a  reporter  for  the  Peoria 
<  Ill. )  Journal-Transcript. 


Kinsey 


Wisconsin 
Dailies  Plan 
Ad  Compaigii 

''Tilwaukee,  Wis.,  Dec.  ♦_ 
Plans  to  spend  $15,(X>0  on  a  ni- 
tional  advertising  campalm  in 
trade  papers  and  on  maiUni 
pieces  in  the  interests  of  Wto- 
consin  daily  newspapers  and  in¬ 
tended  to  influence  maonfactae 
ers  of  nationally  advertlnl 
products  and  agencies  haaHIte 
their  accounts,  were  enooMl 
by  the  Wisconsin  Daily.  Neea- 
paper  League  at  its  annual  mak¬ 
ing  here  this  week. 

The  plan  was  devised  by  ic 
Advertising  Managers  Asao^ 
tion  of  Wisconsin  Daily  Neag- 

^  /^s  planned  to  break  daap 
the  state  into  markets  arouaflgi 
newspaper,  analyze  and  car 
dense  the  market  facts  of  aaeh 
of  the  71  counties,  and  coaagUe 
the  business  statistics  and  odur 
information  into  a  brochure  for 
distribution  to  national  advor 
tising  agencies. 

According  to  Harry  Lepoi- 
devin.  Racine  Joumol-Tfiaai. 
and  president  of  league,  another 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Madiaon 
next  week  to  complete  comnit- 
tee  organization  and  further 
plans  for  the  project,  which  ii 
expected  to  be  put  under  way 
early  next  year. 

Research  and  production  of 
advertising  material  will  be 
done  by  an  advertising  afcncy 
under  the  direction  of  a  Joint 
committee  of  publishers  aad  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  of  Wiieon- 
sin  newspapers. 


C^mpai^nd  and  ^>^ccounb 


By  Betty  Feezel 


In  Western  Aera 
USING  87  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  West,  Purple  Blades 
Inc.,  Is  releasing  the  largest  con¬ 
sumer  advertising  campaign  in 
the  history  of  the  firm.  Basic 
copy  and  art  work  features  a 
trade  character,  Peter  Purple- 
blade,  who  is  responsible  for 
short  humorous  remarks  such 
as,  “Don’t  slave  when  you 
shave,”  “All  purr,  no  pull,”  and 
the  new  Purple  slogan,  “Never 
a  dull  moment.”  In  addition  to 
the  newspaper  schedule,  the 
company  is  issuing  retailers 
point-of-sale  material  and  free 
newspaper  mats  to  tie  in  with 
the  campaign.  Garfield  &  Guild, 
San  Francisco,  handles  the  ac¬ 
count. 

Postwar  Travel  Ads 
WITH  a  total  budget  of  $272,500, 
the  All-Year  CXub  of  South¬ 
ern  California  has  signed  37 
newspapers  and  10  magazines  to 
carry  its  first  postwar  travel 
campaign.  Copy,  appearing  in 
the  winter  and  spring  of  ’46,  is 
directed  at  next  summer’s  vaca¬ 
tioners  and  will  urge  a  visit  to 
“the  famous  tourist  playground.” 
Heaviest  newspaper  schedules 
are  planned  for  Mlddlewestern 
cities,  always  Southern  Califor¬ 


nia’s  greatest  battleground  with 
Florida.  Copy  will  carry  a  note 
of  advice  on  housing  accommo¬ 
dations  warning  that  “Of  course, 
until  conditions  return  to  nor 
mal,  it’s  essential  to  secure  le 
commodations  in  advance  & 
plan  now.”  The  newspaper  adi 
will  measure  three  inches  by 
ten.  This  year’s  budget  com¬ 
pares  with  the  $150,0i00  spent 
yearly  during  war  times.  Spe« 
costs  are  met  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Los  Angw 
County,  headed  by  Chaimte 
William  S.  Smith.  The  club  un¬ 
dertook  to  advertise  throughout 
the  war  although  all  copy  had  to 
refer  to  the  postwar  years  to 
protect  the  area’s  $200,000,000  s 
year  tourist  industry,  it  is  w 
plained.  The  campaign  is  di¬ 
rected  by  Foote,  Cone  &  Beldlng; 
Jack  Little,  senior  executive  on 
the  account. 

Coat  and  Hat 
TWO  advertisers  have  teamed 
up  to  tell  the  world  what  ta* 
well  dressed  and  comfortab* 
man  will  wear  these  days  to 
rainy  weather.  They  are  Aqar 
togs,  introducing  its  new  men* 
Bryd  Cloth  raincoat,  and  KW* 
the  Hatter,  offering  the  coat  f* 

(Continued  on  page  74) 
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HOTES  TO  SANTA  ENTER  MINDS  OF  NATION'S  EDITORIAL  CARTOONISTS 


WHAT'S  HOLDIN6  US  UP? 

Ski.  Tom  Gray,  Stars  and  Stripss 


AND  HE  REALLY  NEEDS  ONE 

Ray  ETtna,  Columbus  Dispatch 


UP  POPPED  SANTA  CLAUS 

Fred  O.  Seibel,  Richmond  Times-Dispatek 


St  Louis  Carriers, 
Publishers  in  Pact 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Dec.  4 — Settle- 
oMnt  of  the  relationship  be- 
:»*en  200  adult  carriers,  now 
members  of  the  St.  Louis  Paper 
Clrriers  Union,  and  St.  Louis 
Newspaper  Publishers  for  the 
city  home  delivery  of  daily  and 
Sunday  papers,  has  been 
rwched  in  the  signing  of  a 
three-year  agreement. 

The  agreement  establishes  a 
.TCw  kind  of  business  relation¬ 
ship  in  that  the  carriers  retain 
their  status  as  independent 
merchants  contracting  with  the 
publishers  for  the  delivery  of 
newspapers,  yet  are  considered 
anployes  for  collective  bargain- 
ini  purposes. 

This  latter  relationship  came 
ihout  through  a  ruling  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
•ad  resulted  in  a  22-day  strike 
the  carriers  when  the  pub- 
liihers  originally  failed  to 
recognize  them  as  employes. 

contract  provided  that 
lalail  prices  of  the  newspapers 
***  to  be  established  by  the 
publishers  individually  and  are 
not  subject  to  collective  bar- 
pining. 

Signing  of  the  agreement 
Pme  after  the  three  St.  Louis 
ppers  —  Globe-Democrat,  Post- 
lypatch  and  Star-Times  —  de¬ 
cided  it  would  be  economically 
impractical  to  set  up  a  jointly- 
owned  distributing  corporation 
^  purchase  the  routes  from 
ihe  carriers. 

The  agreement  further  pro- 
iWeg  that  publishers  waive 
rights  to  purchase  the 
routes  of  all  carriers  who  are 
members  of  the  union,  which  is 
•n  affiliate  of  the  printing  press¬ 
men’s  union. 

The  union  and  its  members 
•gree  that  the  maximum  sales 
Pnce  for  the  transfer  of  routes 
aereafter  shall  be  limited  to  $5 


per  daily  and  $5  per  Sunday 
home  delivery  subscriber.  The 
publisher  may  refuse  to  sell 
newspapers  to  any  carrier  who 
takes  over  the  route  of  another 
for  a  consideration  in  excess  of 
the  stipulated  price. 

A  virtual  “closed  shop”  Is 
established  for  the  carriers  un¬ 
der  terms  of  the  agreement, 
which  provide  that  after  Jan. 
1,  1946,  all  authorized  carriers 
are  to  be  and  remain  members 
of  the  union  in  good  standing 
for  the  life  of  this  agreement. 

The  union  agrees  to  admit  to 
membership  any  authorized  car¬ 
rier.  The  papers,  in  turn,  can 
only  furnish  papers  to  city 
home  delivery  carriers  who  are 
members  of  the  union. 

A  joint  standing  committee, 
consisting  of  three  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  publishers  and  three 
for  the  union.  Is  established,  to 
which  all  grievances  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  carrier  or  publisher 
shall  be  referred,  and  all  ques¬ 
tions  or  disputes  which  may 
arise  under  this  agreement. 

Decision  of  the  joint  standing 
committee  shall  be  binding  on 
both  parties.  Failure  of  the 
committee  to  reach  a  decision 
within  60  days  will  result  in  the 
dispute  being  referred  to  a 
board  of  arbitration  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  international  arbi¬ 
tration  agreement  now  in  effect 
between  publishers  and  pres.s- 
men’s  union. 

It  is  further  provided  that 
members  of  the  union  shall  not 
engage  in  “any  boycott,  or 
otherwise  stop  or  interfere  with 
the  prompt  and  regular  dis¬ 
tribution  of  newspapers  issued 
by  publishers,  or  aid  or  encour¬ 
age.  directly  or  indirectly,  such 
practices  on  the  part  of  others.” 

About  10  days  after  the  pres¬ 
ent  agreement  went  into  effect. 


the  St.  Louis  papers  individ¬ 
ually  raised  their  retail  price 
from  3  to  5  cents  a  single  copy 
daily  and  from  75  cents  to  $1.25 
a  month  for  home  delivered. 

The  retail  price  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Globe-Democrat  and  Sun¬ 
day  Post-Dispatch  remains  un¬ 
changed  at  10  cents  per  copy. 

At  75c  a  month  retail,  whole¬ 
sale  rate  to  carriers  was  $1.70 
a  hundred  copies.  With  the 
change  to  $1.25  a  month  to  the 
subscribers,  the  daily  wholesale 
rate  to  carriers  for  the  Post- 
Dispatch  and  Star-Times  was 
changed  to  $3.10  a  hundred.  The 
Globe-Democrat  established  its 
rate  at  $3.05  a  hundred. 

To  equalize  monthly  retail 
profit  per  customer  because  of 
morning  paper  publication  on 
holidays,  new  Sunday  whole¬ 
sale  rate  to  carriers  for  both  the 
Post-Dispatch  and  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  has  been  lowered  from  $7 
a  h'"’dred  to  $6.50  a  hundred. 

Ads  for  Saiety 

The  Advertising  Council  has 
announced  plans  for  an  ex¬ 
panded  accident  prevention 
program  throughout  1946  in 
cooperation  with  the  National 
Safety  Council.  The  campaign 
will  be  the  largest  peacetime 
public  service  project  thus  for 
undertaken  by  the  CounciL 
Heading  the  group  in  charge 
of  ihe  campaign  is  Corleion 
Healy,  vicepresident  Hiram 
Walker  &  Sons,  who  will  serve 
as  coordinotor.  The  volunteer 
agency  is  Foote.  Cone  &  Beld- 
ing,  Chicago,  represented  by 
Poiriox  M.  Cone,  chcdrman. 
executive  committee;  Leo  H. 
Rosenberg,  vicepresident*  and 
Lee  Plummer.  Allan  M.  Wilson 
is  Advertising  Council  staff 


Strike  Ends 
In  Quincy 

Quincy,  Mass.,  Dec.  5 — Pub¬ 
lication  of  the  108-year-old 
Quincy  Patriot  Ledger  was  re¬ 
sumed  today  following  a  10- 
week  strike  by  members  of  the 
International  Typographical 
Union  (AFL). 

A  new  contract  with  the  ITU 
was  agreed  upon  Dec.  3  at  a 
meeting  with  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Ar¬ 
bitration. 

Followii^  the  signing  of  the 
contract  I^triot  Ledger  Pub¬ 
lisher  G.  Prescott  Low  declared 
that  “by  this  new  contract  con¬ 
trol  of  the  composing  room  has 
been  returned  to  the  publisher. 
The  rate  of  wages  paid  is  a 
minor  point.  The  publisher 
feels  satisfied  that  the  contract 
he  has  secured  from  the  ITU 
will  compel  the  members  of 
this  union  to  give  him  an  honest 
day's  work  for  an  honest  day’s 
pay." 

Highlights  of  the  new  contract 
include; 

1 —  A  15%  increase  from  1.299 
an  hour  to  1.50  an  hour  in  the 
day  rate  and  10%  increase  in 
the  night  differential  from  1.41 
to  1.65. 

2 —  Seven  holidays  with  pay 
and  a  second  week’s  vacation 
with  pay. 

3 —  Acceptance  of  1945  ITU 
laws  with  protective  clause. 

Wages  will  be  retroactive 
from  June  1.  the  day  the  old 
contract  expired,  to  Sept.  25, 
when  the  strike  started. 

In  addition,  the  ITU  agreed 
to  increase  production  for  the 
publisher.  The  contract  will 
run  for  one  year.  Fourteen 
members  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  who  refused 
to  work  during  the  strike  be¬ 
cause  of  a  struck  work  clause 
in  their  contract  returned,  the 
company  paying  them  half 
wages  during  the  strike  period. 


(•ITOR  a  PUBlISHIRfo*  Dewher  t.  IMt 


By  ChcoiM  H.  Canon 


.  .  .  AND  KINGS — “Old  King  Nylon,’’  at  the  beginning  may  be 
only  a  king  for  a  day — but  he'll  have  more  than  three  fiddlers 
pushing  around  him!  Looks  like  an  old  story  in  a  new  dr^  .  .  . 
the  king  fiddles  while  the  store  bums!  Most  stores  are  burning 
aplenty  now,  trying  to  figixre  how  to  handle  the  mobs  when  they 
come. 

0  0  0 

BAD  ADVERTISING  .  .  .  other  publicity,  has  the  trade  in  a 
dither.  Starting  with  rash  statements  of  “nylons  at  war’s  end” 
. . .  “nylons  by  Thankagieing’'  . .  .  “nylons  in  every  sock  by  Christ* 
mas”  .  .  .  many  have  been  to  blame! 

0  0  0 

FROM  THE  HORSE’S  MOUTH!  Apparently  there  has  been  a 
one  man  crusade  going  on  to  combat  this  kind  of  publicity 
and  from  all  the  trade  journals  he  has  been  given  credit  for 
the  campaign.  Col.  Stanton  D.  Sanson,  the  crusader,  has  been 
contacted  for  the  last  word  before  Christmas!  He  reports  that 
some  of  the  press  still  insist  that  there  will  have  been  five  million 
dozen  pairs  of  nylon  manufactured  by  December  15th  .  .  .  meaning 
two  pairs  to  each  of  30  million  women  who  get  there  first.  Only 
a  few  manufacturers  can  make  shipments  before  Jan.  1st. 

The  plain  facts  are,  says  he,  that  it  is  absoluteiy  impossible  to 
make  this  five  million  dozen  pairs  by  that  date  .  .  .  two  and  a 
half  million  dozen  pairs  being  nearer  the  number.  Usually  four 
weeks  must  elapse  betwen  original  fabrication  .  .  .  completion 
ol  the  stocking  dyes  .  .  .  boxing  .  .  .  inspection  .  .  .  being  ready 
to  ship.  Stands  to  reason  then  that  regardless  of  the  number 
manufactured  .  .  .  five  or  two  and  half  million  dozen  pairs  .  .  . 
they  will  not  be  available  for  delivery. 

0  0  0 

WANT  ONE  SOCK?  .  .  .  Take  the  two  and  a  half  million  dozen 
figure  .  .  .  that’s  approximately  one-half  a  pair  for  every 
prospective  customer!  Says  the  above  authority  in  a  letter  to 
this  department  ...  “I  have  again  reviewed  the  situation  since 
my  previous  statement  to  the  press,  and  repeat  with  more  em- 
phasis  than  ever  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  the  American 
public  to  buy  nylon  hosiery  freely  at  any  time  during  the  year 
1946!  Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  secure  them  will  do 
so  by  being  on  a  mailing  list  as  a  charge  or  preferred  customer 
of  some  large  retail  organization,  or  else  they  will  secure  them 
by  standing  in  line  in  front  of  some  store  that  offers  them  spas¬ 
modically  for  sale.” 

But  then  comes  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  the  next  day 
quoting  'Thomas  W.  Montgomery  (Granite  Hosiery  Mills)  as 
saying  .  .  .  “around  twenty-four  million  pairs  of  nylon  hose  will 
be  ready  for  American  women  for  the  Christmas  trade.” 

0  0  0 

SO  THERE  YOU  ARE!  ...  As  said  a  month  ago  (“THE  ’HME 
HAS  COME”  Nov.  3) — you  may  know  as  much  about  it  as 
we  do.  The  situation  has  changed  little  since  that  writing.  But 
we  do  still  have  time  to  assist  our  accounts  in  arranging  some 
method  of  distribution  .  .  .  and  advertising  it  ...  to  have  him 
advertise  full  fashion  and  rayon  for  gifts.  .Even  here  these  will 
be  scarcer  than  in  many  years.  In  suggesting  a  method  of  dis¬ 
tribution  be  careful  of  that  coupon  idea!  Memphis  had  an  ex¬ 
perience  when  printing  a  coupon  in  the  papers  as  you  have 
noted  .  .  .  over  two  hundred  subscribers’  papers  were  “raided”  to 
clip  coupons! 

•  •  •  • 

THE  BIG  PROBLEM  .  .  .  Nylons  not  storming  the  market  as  yet 
.  .  .Christmas  just  around  the  corner  .  .  .  women  wanting  and 
expecting  stockings  on  the  tree,  may  be  disappointed  in  just  any 
kind  of  hosiery.  Your  accounts  will  have  to  continue  advertising 
and  selling  rayons,  and  his  and  your  best  bet  is  to  play  down  the 
nylon  craze  in  institutional  copy. 

•  •  • 

THE  DISTRIBUTOR  .  .  .  right  how  is  the  headache!  One  store 
advertised  for  customers  to  write  in  giving  their  suggestions 
as  to  a  method.  They  got  plenty  of  suggestions  .  .  .  more  heod- 
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aches!  Ideas  ranged  all  the  way  from  giving  them  first  to  cur 
tomers  who  had  been  on  the  charge  account  books  for  at  Isest 
20  years  ...  to  handling  them  out  in  alphabetical  order  from 
customers’  cards  banded  in  asking  to  be  saved  a  pair.  This  last 
possibility  from  a  Mrs.  Achmed  Abdulla  Amed!  Too,  your  sr 
count  has  to  remember  that  his  sales  help  are  not  going  to  take 
a  NO! 

0  0  0 

SOME  IDEAS!  .  .  .  Women’s  Wear  Daily  looking  around  found 
these.  May’s  (Brooklyn)  invited  all  to  come  into  the  store, 
fill  out  cards  which  are  dropped  into  a  box.  Each  week  2J)00 
names  will  be  picked  from  the  box  and  the  Incky  custonaen 
notified  to  come  and  get  ’em! 

Merchants  in  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  are  offering  one  i>air  when 
rvailable  if  you  purchase  a  $100  Victorg  Bond  .  ,  .  two  pairs  with 
a  $500  bond  .  .  .  three  with  a  $1,000! 

One  store  in  Knoxville  (Term.)  distributed  its  first  shipment 
only  to  employes! 

Hutzler  Brothers  (Baltimore)  advertlMd  they  would  sell  one 
pair  to  each  person  on  their  enlarge  listsi 

•  •  • 

THE  BEST  .  .  .  and  sanest  suggestion  of  what  to  do  right  now 
is  to  iixluce  your  accoimts  to  soften  up  their  customers.  Sug¬ 
gest  that  he  play  up  the  fact  through  institutional  advertising 
.  .  .  that  nylons  are  back  and  here  to  stay  .  .  .  greater  production 
anticipated  than  ever  ...  in  time  a  much  finer  stocking  ...  for 
some  time  there  will  naturally  be  limited  shipments  .  .  .  give 
other  facts  regarding  manufacture,  distribution  ,  .  .  emphasize 
that  the  cooperation  of  the  customer  loill  hurry  the  return  to 
normal!  Your  account  doesn’t  have  to  advertise  nylons  to  sell 
them  .  .  .  will  have  to  advertise  other  stockings  .  .  .  can  do  good 
promotional  advertising  to  give  the  real  situation.  And  help  his 
business,  too. 

•  •  * 

MORE  COMING  ...  in  the  way  of  headaches  says  the  trade. 

Reports  are  abundant  that  many  have  been  hoarding  the  better 
grades  of  rayons  .  .  .  hoping  to  exchange  them  for  nylons  when 
available.  Your  account  may  not  have  thought  of  this  angle. 


Brumby  Resigns  NAEA  Office 


J.  R.  Brumby,  resigning  as 
advertising  director  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Journal  to  join  This 
Week  magazine  as  southern 
manager,  effective  Jan.  1,  has 
submitted  his  resignation  as 
first  vice-president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association,  Robert  K.  Drew, 
NAEA  president,  announced 
this  week. 

An  active  NAEA  member  for 
10  years,  Mr.  Brumby  will  sup¬ 
ervise  the  programs  for  the 
annual  meeting  Jan.  14-15-16  ut 
the  Edgewater  Hotel  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  More  than  500  advertis¬ 
ing  executives  are  planning  to 
attend. 

At  the  meeting  Alfred  Stan¬ 
ford,  new  sales  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  and 
John  Giesen,  retail  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  will 
give  full  reports  on  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  their  divisions,  and  intro¬ 
duce  staff  members. 

Speakers  on  the  program,  as 
announced  by  Mr.  Brumby,  will 
include:  Erwin  Canham,  editor, 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  Paul 
Willis,  president.  Grocers  Man¬ 
ufacturers  Association;  K.  B. 
Elliott,  vicepresident,  the  Stu- 
debaker  Corn.;  Hays  MacFar- 
land,  MacFarland,  Aveyard  and 
Co.;  Paul  Kellogg,  president. 
Newsprint  Association  of  Can¬ 
ada;  Edwin  C.  MacEwan,  ad¬ 
ministrative  director,  American 
Cancer  Society;  Scott  Fletcher, 
executive  dirMtor  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  on  Economic 
Development,  and  James  F.  Jae, 


president.  International  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Association. 

Members  who  will  talk  at  the 
three-day  session  include:  W. 
W.  Watson,  San  Antonio  Ex¬ 
press,  “Radio  Retail  Advertis¬ 
ing”;  John  Lewis,  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch-Pioneer  Press,  “Incentive 
and  Bonus  Plans”;  Loyal  I%il- 
lips.  New  Orleans  Times-Pica- 
yune,  “Sales  Staff  Training”; 
T.  J.  Delaney,  Omaha  World 
Herald,  “Copy  Services”;  Rus¬ 
sell  C.  Harris,  Buffalo  Couri^ 
Express,  “National  Merchandis¬ 
ing,”  and  Jess  Fleck,  Detrofi 
Times. 

Other  highlights  include  a 
report  by  Douglas  Taylor  of 
J.  P.  McKinney,  on  a  formula 
for  Standardized  Market  ^ 
search  by  Newspapers;  showing 
of  the  New  York  Daily  Ntvt 
film  concerning  the  deliverers’ 
strike  last  summer;  a  presenta¬ 
tion  by  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives;  election  of  officers  and 
directors,  and  approval  of  a 
new  constitution  and  by-lawi. 

At  the  recent  NAEA  direc¬ 
tors’  meeting  in  Chicago,  it  was 
recommendra  that  11  of  27  pres¬ 
ent  NAEA  committees  be  dir 
solved.  Continued  will  be  the 
Auditing,  Awards  and  P»*t 
Presidents  Committees,  the  Ad; 
vertising  Agencies,  Schools  and 
Colleges,  Market  and  Researdi 
and  Trade  Paper  committ^ 
A  full  report  on  the  activluei 
of  all  27  committees  is  cy 
tained  in  the  current  NAIA 
bulletin. 
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FLAVOR 


rr  I  HE  flavor  in  two  different  brands 
^  of  cigarettes  may  be  almost  indis* 
tinguishable  . . .  but  it’s  definitely  there. 
The  personality  in  two  different  news¬ 
papers  is  far  more  tangible.  Even 
chough  they  may  start  with  the  same 
basic  raw  materials  .  .  .  and  news  .  .  . 
the  finished  product  will  have  a  definite 
character  all  its  own. 

The  Qeveland  Plain  Dealer  has  its  own 
individual  character  and  reader  appeaL 
The  work  of  each  editor,  reporter,  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  artist  and  columnist,  to¬ 


gether  with  pointed  editorials,  pictures 
and  cartoons,  all  combine  to  give  this 
newspaper  its  magnetic  personality. 

For  well  over  a  century  this  personality 
has  been  a  vital  influence  upon  a  large 
audience  of  readers  throughout  the 
Cleveland  2-in-l  market,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  Greater  Cleveland  plus  the  26 
adjacent  counties. 

When  you  specify  the  Qeveland  Plain 
Dealer  you  get  intensive  and  extensive 
coverage  in  one  of  the  nation’s  fore¬ 
most  markets  at  ONE  low  cost. 


Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

National  Representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 

■  DITOt  &  P  U  ■  L  I  S  H  E  R  fM-  December  t.  IMS 
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you  Can  Qel  Eeef  But  fjot  Paper. 

Seattle  a  Dead  City 
Without  Newspapers 


By  Campbell  Watson 

SEATTLE,  Wash.,  Dec.  5— Se¬ 
attle  today  knows  the  full 
meaning  of  a  stalemate.  For 
lack  of  a  dozen  votes,  the  Pacific 
Northwest's  greatest  city  is 
without  newspapers. 

To  all  ^pearances  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  a  definite  deadlock.  Ad¬ 
mittedly  Seattle  seethes  with 
many  rumors,  and  some  break 
may  come.  But  estimates  uh- 
tained  from  many  sources  gtw* 
dates  ranging  to  Jan.  1  aa  the 
likely  length  of  the  strike. 

Best  possible  analjrsia  of 
many  stories  is  thet  Larry 
Baker,  International  T  y  p  o  - 
graphical  Union  viceprasident 
sent  here  to  settle  the  pre-strike 
deadlock,  and  William  W. 
Knight,  secretary  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  each  believed  a 
strike  had  been  averted.  3o  did 
members  of  the  union’s  eaec- 
ulive  committee.  Then  came 
the  meeting,  with  a  vote  190  to 
16S  for  a  strike. 

Mamo  Woa  Initicdad 

Editor  &  Publisher  was  told 
that  agreement  was  believed  so 
likely  that  copies  of  the  memo 
had  been  initialed  by  both 
union  and  publisher  representa¬ 
tives;  that  all  executive  com¬ 
mittee  members  believed  a  solu¬ 
tion  was  at  hand;  that  Mr. 
Baker  had  made  reservations  to 
return  eastward. 

There  were  some  indications 
on  one  hand  that  the  terms 
were  more  generous  than  union 
members  believed  at  the  time 
of  voting;  the  union,  however, 
generally  seemed  quite  certain 
that  the  publishers  “had  not 
budged  an  inch.” 

A  publisher  representative 
was  quite  anxious  to  correct 
possibility  of  an  impression  that 
“union  shop”  conditions  were 
involved.  Seattle  papers  have 
been  union  shop  historically,  it 
was  stated. 

Employes  of  all  departments 
received  their  pay  last  week, 
E  4  P  was  told.  Workers  re¬ 
ported  dail^  to  sign  in,  although 
actually  picket  lines  were  not 
crossed.  The  “signing”  was  at 
designated  points.  Leading  offi¬ 
cials  were  able  to  enter  offices. 
Picketing  was  described  as 
peaceable.  But  when  a  town  is 
newspaperless,  a  strike  has 
manifold  aspects. 

You  can  get  roast  beef  here 
served  in  such  a  generous  slic¬ 
ing  that  it  comes  on  a  14-inch 
dinner  plate,  but  you  cannot 
get  a  man's  sized  newspaper. 

Nearest  approach,  locally, 
since  Nov.  19  is  the  10-page 
daily  Journal  of  Commerce, 
published  six  days  weekly  and 
carrying  a  press  association  re¬ 
port.  A  phone  call  to  the  Jour¬ 
nal  will  reveal  that  several 
thousand  more  copies  are  now 
being  sold  daily,  with  circula¬ 


tion  mounting  “as  people  be¬ 
come  aware  we  carry  general 
news.”  Pages  may  be  increased, 
advertising  has  gained  but 
“we  are  not  geared  to  carry 
too  much,”  is  the  Journal’s 
story. 

If  one  is  quick  he  may  get 
the  Ballard  Triinm*,  which  took 
pity  on  an  idle  news  vendor  on 
OB#  corner  and  let  him  have 
500  copies  daily.  But  the  Mb- 
une  reports  it  is  not  salll^  to 
other  vendors.  On  advertising, 
it  has  added  a  full  page  of  classi¬ 
fied  since  the  strike  began.  It 
uses  a  theater  calendar  “as  a 
public  service,”  has  rejected 
downtown  store  advertising, 
and  does  not  print  more  than 
its  regular  edition. 

Newman  k  Richards  Pulish- 
ing  Co.,  publishers  of  three  dis¬ 
trict  papers  and  one  subscrip¬ 
tion  paper,  the  Lake  City  Her¬ 
ald,  reports  it  has  made  no 
effort  to  increase  circulation,  or 
advertising  from  downtown 
sources.  The  maximum  adver¬ 
tising  increase  was  given  as  S%. 

The  Rainier  District  Times 
likewise  reported  little  or  no 
increase  in  business  due  to  the 
strike.  Such  are  samplings  from 
the  53  listings  under  “News¬ 
papers”  in  the  Seattle  phone 
book. 

400.000  Copies  Affected 

That's  not  beefsteak  for  a 
city  whose  metropolitan  dailies 
ordinarily  turn  out  around 
40,000  copies  daily. 

If  one  wants  company,  warmth 
and  entertainment  and  know.s 
Fred  “Pop”  Kennedy,  manager, 
Washington  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  or  some  other  club  mem¬ 
ber,  these  may  be  had  pleas¬ 
antly  at  the  Washington  State 
Press  Club.  If  you  are  uncer¬ 
tain  of  the  location  ask  a  picket 
at  either  the  Post-Intelligencer 
or  Star  plants,  and  he  will  ad¬ 
vise  you  or  find  a  fellow-picket 
who  can  point  the  way.  These 
now-quiet  publishing  plants  lie 
a  couple  block  on  either  side 
of  the  club. 

At  the  club  for  newspaper 
reading  one  must  rely  on  the 
club’s  selection  of  out-of-town 
papers  or  clutch  quickly  when 
a  determined  reader  finally 
yields  a  lone  copy  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce. 

One  reporter  “covered”  a 
school  bus  tragedy  chiefly  for 
the  ride  with  a  cameraman 
working  for  a  national  syndi¬ 
cate. 

Yes,  Seattle  provides  luxuri¬ 
ous  accommodations  of  all  types 
— ^save  news.  One  may  read  a 
multigraphed  “flash”  issued  at 
a  restaurant  table  or  stand  by  a 
radio  station  and  read  a  bulc- 
tln  board  of  dispatches  or  listen 
to  a  news  broadcast. 

But  for  the  “latest”  regular 
Seattle  paper  one  must  vi^t  a 


library  or  stand  before  one  of 
the  newspapfer  plants. 

At  the  P.I.,  the  “latest”  copy 
is  posted,  piecemeal,  in  a  win¬ 
dow.  In  the  center  of  page  one 
is  a  two-column  reproduction 
of  a  letter  signed  by  the  Seattle 
Post  Intelligencer  explaining 
that  this  Nov.  19  issue  is  an  in¬ 
complete  edition,  as  many  print¬ 
ers  had  failed  to  report. 

It  states  that  the  paper  had 
offered  to  raise  daily  pay  from 
$10.35  to  $13.30,  an  increase  of 
$2.95  or  28%. 

Adjacent  is  a  statement  signed 
by  the  Strike  Committee  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  1937  wage  was  $9 
per  day  and  that  $10.35  pay  to¬ 
day  represents  but  an  av¬ 
erage  annual  increase  of  13 
caota. 

It  charged  the  take-haoie  pay 
has  been  kept  down  by  the 

f tapers,  stating  that  “the  pub- 
ishers  themselves  asked  and 
reeeived  exemption  from  the 
Federal  Government’s  48-hour 
work  week,  retaining  the  35- 
hour  week  for  printers  and 
evading  overtime  costs.”  It 
asked  increases  comparative  to 
the  salary  adjustments  made 
editoral  workers. 

Protection  of  seniority  is  be¬ 
ing  assured  printers  who  wish 
to  leave  town  temporarily  un¬ 
der  a  union  authorization.  One 
observer  reported  three  points 
at  which  Seattle  printers  were 
working. 

Lagging  Seattle  bond  sales 
were  attributed  to  the  strike 
and  consequent  loss  of  news¬ 
paper  promotion.  The  city  was 
trailing  returns  from  other 
parts  of  the  state. 


Firm  Newspaper  Code 
Is  Declared  Needed 

Glendale,  Cal.,  Dec.  4 — News¬ 
papers  should  enforce  a  code  o( 
ethics  with  teeth  in  it,  similar 
in  operation  to  the  Hippocratic 
oath  of  physicians,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Bryan  Owen  Rohde,  former  Con¬ 
gressman  and  diplomat,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  here. 

Enforcement  provisions  of  this 
code  would  have  to  be  backed 
by  law,  she  said,  but  agitatioD 
for  such  law  should  come  from 
within  the  profession.  PuniA- 
ment  for  violation  should  in¬ 
clude  suspension  of  the  right  to 
publish,  she  said,  just  as  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  phyaidans’  code  is 
punishable  by  revocation  of  the 
doctor’s  right  to  practice. 

She  declared  that  only  a  small 
minoritjf  of  newspapers  are  un¬ 
ethical  in  their  presentation  a 
newt,  but  they  constitute  a  men¬ 
ace  to  public  welfare  neverthe¬ 
less. 

Her  comments  were  in  extm- 
sion  of  a  remark  made  during 
an  address  here  to  the  effect 
that  freedom  of  speech  should 
not  include  the  right  of  war- 
mongws  to  stir  fear  and  mis¬ 
understanding. 

■ 

OPS  Elects  Govemore 

Bruno  Shaw,  newsreel  and 
radio  commentator,  and  Albert 
S.  Crockett,  experienced  for¬ 
eign  correspondent,  have  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  gover¬ 
nors  of  the  Overseas  Press 
Club,  W.  W.  Chaplin,  president 
has  announced.  _ 


BLANKETED 


BLANKETED 


South  Carolina’s  Great  Central  Market  is 
blanketed  when  yon  use  THE  STATE  and  THE 
COLUMBIA  RECORD  morning,  afternoon  and 
Sunday.  Everybody  reads  THE  STATE  and 
RECORD. 

Cooperation  through  intelligent  merchandising 
assures  success.  If  you  are  seeking  renewed 
interest  in  a  known  brand,  or  wish  to  arouse 
interest  in  new  products  or  service,  contact 
THE  STATE  COMPANY  or  vour  nearest 

I  BRANHAM  COMPANY  Office. 

CowbiatJ  daily  circolstiaa  91,025;  Saadsy  60,079  (September  30,  1945  Report). 
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MISS  CYNTHIA  CANNON 

“It  is  hard  to  analyze  somethin;; 
you  have  been  accustomed  to  all 
your  life.  Basically  I  like  The 
Sun  because  it  brings  the  news 
in  concise  form  and  it’s  easy  to 
find.  I  like  ‘Hi’  Phillips’  wonder¬ 
ful  sense  of  humor.  'The  theater 
and  movie  pages  have  good  re¬ 
views  and  I  never  miss  ‘Bobby 
Sox’  on  the  comic  page.’’ 


MISS  POLLY  POWELL 

“Being  a  student  and  attending 
art  school,  I  am  chiefly  inter¬ 
ested  in  The  Sun’s  excellent  art 
page.  I  ^ess  everybody  reads 
‘Hi’  Phillips.  I  think  he  is  origi¬ 
nal  and  idealistic.  The  theater 
column  is  very  informative  and 
easy  to  read.  It’s  a  swell  news¬ 
paper.” 


AMONG 


Art,  books,  the  theater,  fashions,  news,  edito¬ 
rials,  and  the  "funnies"  are  just  a  few  of  the 
reasons  these  fashionable  young  ladies  find 
The  Sun  good  reading  for  modern  living.  The 
Sun  is  proud  to  have  among  its  most  ardent 
boosters  the  younger  people  ...  for  they 
are  the  leaders  and  creators  of  tomorrow. 
Yes,  The  Sun  registers  with  people  of  all  ages 
for  it  is  truly  the  "family"  newspaper,  and 
according  to  independent  research  of  the 
L  M.  Clark  organization,  "one  of  America's 
best  read  metropolitan  dailies." 


MISS  JOAN  M.  LeROY 

“I  read  The  Sun  every  day. 
I  like  the  entire  paper,  par¬ 
ticularly  because  it  pre¬ 
sents  the  news  clearly  and 
without  capitalizing  on 
sensationalism.  The  book 
corner  and  David  Law¬ 
rence  have  special  appeal 
for  me.  The  Society  Page 
keeps  me  well-informed  of 
happenings  in  social 
circles.” 


R«pr*iaHt*d  in  ChleoM,  Dntroit,  San  Froncitce  and 
Lot  Ai^lnt  by  Wllllamt,  Lowrnncn  S  Crntmnr 
Company;  In  Sotton,  Tilton  S.  Sail 


MISS  ANN  REAGAN 

“I  always  read  the  editorial 
page.  It’s  a  liberal  education  on 
thinn  I  feel  I  should  know.  The 
puzue  page  helps  me  build  up 
my  vocabulary.  1  also  like  The 
Sun  because  it  carries  the  ads 
of  all  the  better  stores.” 


MISS  JUDY  WALKER 

“I  read  The  Sun  every  night 
and  like  it  very  much.  Al¬ 
though  I  am  pretty  busy  at 
school  I  like  to  read  all  the 
news;  Sokolsky  to  nt  his 
opinion,  and  ‘Hi’  Phillips  be¬ 
cause  he  is  very  amusing.  I 
think  The  Sun’s  fashion  page 
is  also  very  good.” 


No.  60  of  a  strios  bigbiighting  tbo  aeetptomet 
of  Tb*  New  York  Sun  among  responsible  people. 
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Bank  Publicity 
Shyness  Scored 
At  FAA  Session 


SL  Paul  Editor 
Issues  Book 
For  News  Staff 

St.  Paul,  Dec.  3— J.  R.  Wig- 
giiu,  editor  of  the  St,  Paul  Pio¬ 
neer  Preu  and  Dispatch,  has 
published  an  “Editorial  Hand¬ 
book”  which  should  prove  to  be 
a  helpful  guide  to  policy  and 
style  for  those  who  uo’ite  and 
edit  the  St.  Paul  papers. 

One  section  deals  with  the 
problem  of  “off  -  the  -  record” 
speeches  and  conferences  be¬ 
tween  newspapermen  and  pub¬ 
lic  officials. 

Mr.  Wiggins  takes  a  positive 
stand 


War  Times  Quits 

Washington,  Doc.  3  —  War 
Timos.  tho  War  DoparUnont's 
official  wookly  nowspopor  ior 
its  civilian  employes  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  Cm  circulation  ap¬ 
proximately  57,500.  has  sus¬ 
pended  publication  after  more 
than  three  years  of  wartime 
existence.  Initial  issue  ap¬ 
peared  June  11,  1943.  It  was 
on  eight-page  tabloid  distrib¬ 
uted  free  each  Friday. 


RUTH 

MILLETT 


Hot  Springs,  Vs.,  Dec.  3 — 
Two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
men,  gathered  here  last  week 
for  the  30th  convention  of  the 
Financial  Advertisers  Associa¬ 
tion,  heard  J.  Lewell  Lafferty, 
vicepresident  of  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  National  Bank,  assert, 
"Banks  must  tsUce  stock  and 
redouble  our  efforts  to  develop 
public  relations  programs  which 
will  produce  real  results.” 

Hugh  H.  McHughee,  Bankers 
Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  scoffed 
at  the  idea  of  supervisory  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  government  provid¬ 
ing  to  guarantee  domestic 
loans. 

“What  are  we  afraid  of?”  he 
asked.  “Whom  are  we  afraid 
of?  Why.  after  having  passed 
through  the  slough  of  despond, 
are  we  unwilling  to  stand  and 
tell  our  own  story  to  our  75 
million  depositors,  and  even  to 
their  representatives  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment?” 

Edwin  B.  Dooley,  director  of 
public  information  of  Genmral 
Foods  Corp.,  speaking  on  “The 
Functions  of  Corporate  Ptiblic 
Relations,”  said  in  part: 

“Until  comparatively  recent 
years,  bankers  in  general  were 
somewhat  ajMthetic  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  public  relations  and  re¬ 
luctant  to  evmi  its  simplest 
techniques.  Here  and  there, 
of  course,  there  are  outstandinr 
instances  where  individual 
banks  and  bankers  did  unusu¬ 
ally  fine  Jobs  of  public  rela¬ 
tions.  But  for  the  most  part 
too  many  bankers  in  small 
towns  and  large  cities  used  to  li. 
feel  that  they  Muld  sit  in  ivory 
towers  and  still  do  business 
with  a  reallsUc  pubUc." 

Hitting  at  the  way  banks  ad¬ 
vertise,  Dooley,  a  former  Neto 
York  Sun  sports  writer,  said, 
“Only  a  few  banks  to  my 
knowledge  have  humanized 
their  statements  and  reports 
and  a  great  deal  more  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  construc¬ 
tive  education.” 

In  the  field  of  bank  publicity 
it  was  indicated  that  banks 
should  not  wait  for  news  to 
happen.  They  should  plan 
their  news  releases  and  provide 
glossy  photographs  well  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  publication.  It  was 
declared  that  banks  should  not 
play  favorites  with  newspapers  ^ 
in  thrir  community,  that  they 
should  become  better  acquaint- 
ed  with  editors,  release  only 
stories  that  have  definite  news 
value,  be  brief  and  to  the  point. 

Dale  Brown,  National  City 
Bank  of  Clevc^nd,  was  elected 
president  of  the  association. 

One  of  the  entertainment 
features  was  the  showing  of 
the  film  “Seventeen  Days,” 
throu^  the  courtesy  of  the 

Net®  York  Neiot,  dep . 

tie-up  of  newspaper 
due  ro  a  strike. 


_  _  against  such  practices, 

pointing  out  “a  device  useful  in 
JTOT  JXIOOtlXia  White  House  or  (Cabinet  press 

_  _  conferences  has  been  trans- 

In  AllQ^Yff Mff  formed  into  a  shield  for  those 

***  a  ai*»a*\***\*  desire  to  utter  pronounce- 

Plans  are  going  forward  for  ments  on  public  policy  or  ex- 
the  World  Conference  of  News-  pressions  of  private  opinion  that 
paper  Editors  and  Publishers  of  will  not  stand  general  scrutiny.” 
the  English  Language  press  “Those  who  wish  to  speak  ‘off 
next  October  in  Sydney,  Aus-  the  record’  will  have  to  satisfy 
tralia,  Eric  Kennedy,  chief  ex-  the  editors  of  these  newspapers 
ecutive  officer  of  the  Sydney  that  there  is  a  cogent  reason 
Sun,  recently  announced  on  his  for  the  request,  founded  either 
d^arture  for  Australia.  in  the  necessity  of  military  se- 

Mr.  Kennedy,  completing  an  curity  or  in  the  legitimate 
extended  tour  to  Great  Britain  rights  of  a  secret  organization 
and  this  country,  during  which  to  privacy,”  says  Mr.  Wiggins, 
he  consulted  editors  and  pub-  “When  these  necessities  and 
Ushers  on  behalf  of  the  Aus-  rights  do  not  obtain,  statements 
tralia  Newspaper  Proprietors  made  at  public  gatherings  are 
Association,  host  groiq>  to  the  not  ‘off  the  record.’  ‘They  will 
proposed  conference,  reported  be  reported  as  fully  as  their 
that  an  international  agenda  news  int»ests  seem  to  warrant. 
conomittM  will  be  formed  to  What  is  said  in  a  public  meet- 
agree  on  final  form  of  a  “wide-  ing  is  not  ‘off  the  record.’” 
ly-based”  agenda  now  being 
propped  by  the  ANPA. 

“This  agenda  will  be  circulat¬ 
ed,  and  invitees  will  be  asked 
to  choose  the  subjects  on  which 
’  1-  he  ex- 

Ined  in  a  statement  to  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

To  make  the  conference  of 
newspapermen  of  the  English 
press  a  basis  for  future  world¬ 
wide  press  conferences,  a  full 
transcript  of  proceedings  of  the 
conference  will  be  translated 
into  other  languages  and  cir¬ 
culated  among  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  non-English- 


to  MISS 
and  MRS. 
AMERICA 


Teen-agers  and  young 
matrons  in  Everytown, 
U.  S.  A.,  are  the  sub¬ 
jects — and  the  readers 
—of  Ruth  Millett's 
bright,  wise  column  of 
comment  and  advice, 
“WE,  THE  WOMEN.” 
.  .  .  This  fresh  and 
provocative  feature,  a 
“must”  for  millions  of 
young  readers  of 
newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country  in 
these  swift-changing 
postwar  times,  is 
mailed  daily  to  NEA 
Service  client  news¬ 
papers. 
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Reopens  in  Detroit 

The  Chieopo  Tritmne  has  re¬ 
opened  a  Denroit  advertising  of¬ 
fice  in  the  Penobscot  Bldg.  Wal¬ 
lace  E.  Bates  is  manager. 
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Publishers  May 
Fight  to  Regain 
Papers  in  Spain 

Possibility  that  publishers  of 
Spanish  newspapers  whose 
property  was  confl^ated  bv  the 
Government  after  the  civil  war 
may  fight  to  regain  them  was 
reported  this  week  by  Paul  P. 
Kennedy,  New  York  Times  cor¬ 
respondent,  in  a  dispatch  from 
Madrid. 

He  added  that  it  is  expected 
the  Government,  especially  the 
Falange,  will  “fight  desperately 
anv  attempt  by  the  former  pub¬ 
lishers  to  recapture  the  pub¬ 
lishing  enterarises." 

Bringing  Spain’s  newspaper 
picture  up  to  date,  Kennedy's 
report  described  the  situation 
as  follows: 

“It  is  declared  that  the  fight 
will  be  led  by  the  Buquet 
brothers,  owners  and  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  former  Liberal  and 
Heraldo,  and  by  Luis  Montiel, 
former  publisher  of  a  number 
of  ventures,  including  Ahora, 
Popular,  a  tabloid,  and  Estamps, 
a  weekly  picture  magazine. 

"Liberal  and  Heraldo  were 
abolished  when  the  publishers’ 
property  was  taken  over  by 
Juan  Bujol,  who  began  publish¬ 
ing  the  highly  profitable  eve¬ 
ning  paper  Madrid.  The  Mon¬ 
tiel  properties  were  turned 
over  to  Manuel  Aznar.  at  pres¬ 
ent  Ambassador  to  the  U.  S., 
who  created  the  popular  week¬ 
ly  picture  magazine  Semana. 

“Senor  Montiel,  a  mild  Re¬ 
publican,  fled  to  Argentina, 
where  he  began  publishing 
again,  but  he  returnea  to  Spain 
some  time  ago. 

"Arriba,  ofl9cial  Falange  or- 
:an,  is  now  published  in  the 
lighly  modernized  plant  for¬ 
merly  belonging  to  the  power¬ 
ful  newspapers  Sol  and  Voz. 
Arriba  is  outstanding  among 
the  more  than  60  papers  being 
published  by  the  Falange  under 
the  management  of  Prensa  del 
Movihienta.  [The  Press  of  the 
( Falange )  Movement.  ] 

“Some  papers,  notably  the 
morning  dailies  ABC  and  Ya, 
are  allowed  to  remain  under 
their  former  owners,  but,  as  in 
all  cases,  they  operate  under 
Falange-appointed  directors. 

ABC,  formerly  the  editorial 
bulwark  of  the  monarchy,  and 
still  monarchist  in  sympadiies, 
is  owned  by  the  Luca  de  Tens 
family. 

Ya,  published  by  Editorial 
Catollca  formerly  was  an  un¬ 
distinguished  evening  running 
mate  of  the  powerful  morning 
paper  Debate.  When  the  papers 
reorganized,  Editorial  Catollca 
refused  to  continue  Debate  un¬ 
der  a  Falange  -  appointed  di¬ 
rector. 

The  evening  paper  Informa- 
ciones,  during  the  war  vigor¬ 
ously  pro-Axis,  is  published  in 
the  plant  of  the  former  Liber¬ 
ated  and  Informaciones. 

“Under  present  publishing 
procedures,  all  papers  must  re¬ 
ceive  newsprint  through  the 
Falange  syndicate.  Also,  no  one 
is  allowed  to  work  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  side  of  any  paper  widiout 
a  Falange-issued  permit.” 

ID 
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Newsman,  Oiiicei 
In  Pacific  Contact 

Philaoxlphia,  Dec.  3  —  When 
John  La  Cerda,  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin's  correspond¬ 
ent  now  in  the  Pacific,  anived 
in  Guam  and  asked  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  some  men  from  the 
Philadelphia  area  so  that  he 
could  transcribe  messages  to 
their  folks  at  home  by  rauio  and 
news  dispatches,  he  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  Lt.  (jg)  Lawrence  J. 
Kelly. 

To  La  Cerda’s  surprise  he 
learned  that  Lieutenant  Kelly 
is  the  kid  brother  of  John  J, 
Kelly,  former  Philadelphia 
newsman  now  serving  as  pro¬ 
motion  director  at  the  Bulletin’s 
radio  station  WPEN  in  Phillv. 
This  “cordiale  entente"  made 
for  a  cleanup  that  enabled  scores 
of  Philadelphians  to  hear  direct 
from  their  sons  in  the  Marianas 
“by  direct  word  of  mouth.” 


Canadian  War 
Writers  Hailed 
For  Secrecy 

Ottawa,  Dec.  3 — Joseph  W. 
G.  Clark,  former  director-in¬ 
chief,  Public  Relations  Armed 
Forces,  peaking  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Canadian  Club  of  Ot¬ 
tawa,  paid  tribute  to  the  ability 
of  Canadian  war  correspondents 
in  keeping  a  confidence. 

He  cited  as  an  example  of 
this  the  secrecy  maintain^ 
when  the  1st  Canadian  Corps 
was  moved  from  the  Italian 
front  to  Northwest  Europe. 
The  move  involved  60,000  men 
and  more  than  10,000  vehicles. 

“General  Foulkes,  the  corps 
commander,  trusted  the  Can¬ 
adian  war  correspondents,  and 
his  trust  was  not  betrayed,"  he 
said. 

“If  the  German  High  Com¬ 
mand  were  to  learn  that  the 


Canadians  were  pulling  out  of 
Italy,  they  could,  and  undoubt¬ 
edly  would,  have  moved  four 
or  five  divisions  out  of  Itab 
to  the  German  fronts  in  Eur^ 
possibly  prolonging  the  war. 

Cooperation  Excellent 

“French  -  Canadians  in  the 
corps  were  warned  not  to  speak 
French  in  the  villages  in 
France  through  which  they 
passed.  Embiems  and  distin¬ 
guishing  marks  were  obliterat¬ 
ed  from  vehicles.  The  Mopk 
Leaf,  Canadian  Army  piner, 
continued  to  be  pubiished  in 
Italy  just  as  though  the  Corpi 
remained  there.  Newspaper 
correspondents  left  a  series  of 
“stories"  with  instructions  to 
have  them  sent  regularly  to 
their  papers. 

“This  is  one  example  of  the 
splendid  cooperation  which  re 
suited  in  the  German  Higb 
Command  and  its  vaunted  su¬ 
per-intelligence  staff  being  com¬ 
pletely  deceived.” 
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Stars  &  Stripes  Freed 
By  Eisenhower  Letter 

By  Elmer  Roeesner 

Bdlor,  MeChne  Newipoper  Syadiecrt* 


(Not*;  Mr.  Roet*n«r  too*  doil- 
tee  eoiwultant  on  the  Start  A 
SMpat  in  ETO  from  December, 
UU,  nnttl  V-E  Dap.) 

THE  new  Chief  of  Staff  i*  a 
practical  champion  of  the  free 
dom  of  the  press.  Dee  Elsen¬ 
hower  proved  this  in  the  last 
months  of  the  war  by  an  act 
which  relieved  Stars  A  Stripes 
editions  in  the  European  llieater 
from  a  lot  of  branH>ound  pres¬ 
sures,  similar  to  those  which  Col. 
Egbert  White  recently  described 
as  besetting  Yanfc  and  earlier 
editions  of  Stars  h  Stripes  (Eft 
P,  Nov.  17,  p.  78). 

Probably  the  most  critical 
period  in  the  freedom  of  the 
Stars  ft  Stripes  in  England  and 
Prance  came  early  in  1945.  The 
Battle  of  the  Bulge  had  been  a 
great  blow  and  colonels  and  gen¬ 
erals  were  continually  trying  to 
tell  the  GIs  getting  out  tte  pa¬ 
per  how  to  “present”  the  news 
to  keep  up  morale.  The  staff  of 
enlisted  men  held  firm  for  hon¬ 
esty  within  the  limits  of  se¬ 
curity  and  officers  attadied  to 
the  paper  backed  them  up,  sev¬ 
eral  of  them  risking  their  Army 
careers  to  insist  on  the  right  to 
present  the  news  honestly. 


Th*  Clinching  Argument 

Their  most  clinching  argu¬ 
ment  alwasrs  was,  "The  AP,  U.P. 
and  INS  are  carrying  this  story. 
When  relatives  and  friends  start 
mailing  clippings  back  to  them, 
where  wiU  be  your  morale  and 
where  will  be  the  reputation  of 
Stars  ft  Stripes  for  telling  the 
whole  truth?”  I  don’t  know 
whether  anybody  ever  mailed 
clippings  to  GFs  in  France,  but 
to  hear  Lt.  Col.  Arthur  Good- 
friend,  the  editor-in-chief,  argue 
it  with  the  generals,  the  mails 
were  simply  oulging  with  press 
association  clippmgs.  He  would 
also  argue  that  the  fighting  men 
read  the  Paris  edition  of  the 
Herald  Tribune,  whlrii  was  more 
demonstrably  trae. 

However,  even  after  the  Bulge 
had  been  liciuldated.  tiie  pres¬ 
sures  continued.  Hie  generals 
decided  to  have  the  black  mar¬ 
ket  trials  pubUc  as  a  warning  to 
soldiers  inclined  to  dabble  in  the 
black  market,  and  after  the 
trials  got  hot  tried  to  get  Stars 
ft  Stripes  to  "ligr  off.”  General 
Bradley  didn’t  ^e  the  B-Bag, 
the  letters  to  the  editor,  mostly 
gripes,  and  (Seneral  Fatten 
shared  his  views,  although  Fat¬ 
ten  was  more  bothered  about 
the  comics  of  BCauldin.^ingert 
and  the  other  cartoonists. 

Bradley  carried  his  complaint 
about  the  B-Bag  to  Eisenhower 
and  Eisenhower  laughed  and 
said,  “Why,  that’s  the  first  thing 
I  read  in  the  paper  every  day.” 
At  least.  Stars  ft  Straws  men 
believed  Eisenhower  sadd  that, 
and  they  retold  the  story  when- 
evCT  another  general  complained 
that  B-Bag  encouraged  soldiers 
to  find  fault  with  their  offlesrs. 

However,  Eisenhower  was 


later  to  take  even  more  positive 
and  dramatic  action  for  the  free 
dom  of  the  paper. 

There  was  always  a  conviction 
among  both  officers  and  men  on 
the  Stars  ft  Stripes  that  Ike 
would  back  the  staff  in  any 
showdown  fight  over  the  right 
to  be  free,  but  there  couldn’t 
be  a  showdown  unless  some¬ 
body  was  sent  home  or  court- 
martialed,  and  then  any  inter¬ 
vention  by  Eisenhower  would 
appear  to  be  on  the  defensive. 
Finally,  as  the  pressures  con¬ 
tinued,  (^1.  Goodfriend’s  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Lt.  CoL  F^ed 
Eldridge,  a  crack  newspaper 
man  from  the  Lot  Angeles 
Timet,  determined  to  get  action. 

He  prepared  a  document  in 
proper  form  for  Army  channels, 
recounting  the  pressures  and 
asking  for  orders  putting  the 
paper  directly  under  SHAEF  and 
prohibiting  interference  with  the 
editing. 

Old  Army  men  to  whom  Eld¬ 
ridge  showed  this  document 
warned  him  it  was  dynamite  to 
put  it  into  channels;  that  every 
higher  echelon  would  disapprove 
it  and  that  he  would  be  mentally 
marked  for  reassignment  or  some 
other  punishment  in  the  old 
Army  game.  Eldridge  winked. 

Then,  instead  of  putting  it  into 
channels,  he  took  it  quietly  to 
(^pt.  Harry  Butcher,  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  naval  aide,  and  asked 
his  “advice”  about  putting  it  in 
channels.  Butcher  read  the  doc¬ 
ument  and  said,  “Don’t  put  it  in 
diannels.  Let  me  handle  this.” 

A  short  time  later,  on  April  7, 
Stars  ft  Stripes  opened  its  first 
German  edition  at  Pfungstadt. 
Quite  unsolicited,  Elsenhower 
sent  a  signed  message  of  con¬ 
gratulation  to  the  staff.  It 
sounded  formal  enough  and  the 
press  associations  reported  it  in 
routine  fashion,  but  buried  in  it 
were  two  interesting  sentences: 

“Everywhere  the  soldier’s  own 
paper,  with  his  favorite  car¬ 
toons,  the  B-Bag,  comics  and  the 
latest  news,  hat  been  brought 
promptly  to  hit  camp  or  bivouac. 

.  .  .  And  to  long  at  it  lives  the 
paper  must  remain  completely 
free,  published  by  American  sol¬ 
diers  for  their  comrades  in  this 
theater." 

There  it  was,  notice  to  Brad¬ 
ley,  notice  to  Patton,  notice  to 
a  couple  of  hundred  other  gen¬ 
erals,  over  the  signature  of 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  Diplo¬ 
matic,  because  it  wasn’t  an  order 
that  could  be  construed  as  a 
spanking.  Effective,  because  it 
was  an  unmistakable  expression 
from  the  Conunander  in  Chief. 

From  time  to  time,  there  were 
only  minor  attempts  to  infiuence 
the  paper.  But  the  staff  was  able) 
to  brush  them  aside  with  the 
word,  “We  can’t  go  against  the 
wishes  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief.”  The  paper  was  free  at 
last. 


Weather  Story 

CincinnatL  Dec.  4— <3eorge 
Stinson,  who  is  an  editorial 
writer  on  the  Times-Stor  and 
thereiore  never  gets  a  by-line, 
has  managed  to  solve  his 
problem.  Stinson  writes  the 
daily  weather  story  and  has 
made  it  so  readable  that  Pub* 
Usher  Hulbert  Tolt  told  him  to 
sign  it.  Now.  Stiruon  is  actu¬ 
ally  drawing  ion  letters  irom 
subscribers  who  are  deUghted 
because  the  ieoture  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  the  notional 
weather  map  ond  underlines 
explaining  the  cold,  warm  and 
other  fronts  rewritten  so  sim¬ 
ply  a  schoolboy  can  under¬ 
stand  it 


Bendix  Dealers 
Use  Newspapers 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Dec.  3 — ^The 
bulk  of  the  1946  advertising 
budtet  planned  by  Bendix  Home 
A]H>ilances,  Inc.,  will  be  spent 
in  daily  newspapers,  mostly  for 
cooperative  ads.  Advertising 
Director  Walter  J.  Daily  an¬ 
nounced  today.  In  cooperation 
with  Bendix,  dealers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  will  spend  approxim¬ 
ately  $2,000,000  for  newspaper 
space. 

In  addition,  the  company, 
which  anticipates  a  $90,000,000 
business  next  year  in  its  auto¬ 
matic  washers  alone,  probably 
will  place  some  national  news¬ 
paper  advertisements  in  key 
cities.  Because  its  major  mar¬ 
ket  is  in  the  larger  cities,  Bendix 
Home  Appliances,  Inc.,  will  de¬ 
vote  the  greater  part  of  its 
newspaper- Budget  to  dailies  in 
these  urban  communities. 

■ 

Ashland  Doily 
Gets  FM  License 

Ashland,  O.,  Dec.  3 — ^The  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  has  annoimced  a  conditional 
grant  for  an  FM  radio  station 
in  Ashland,  the  grant  authoriz¬ 
ing  construction  for  a  metro¬ 
politan  or  rural  station  here. 

The  grant  was  made  to  Beer  ft 
Koehl,  owner  of  the  Ashland 
Printing  C!o.,  publishers  of  the 
Ashland  Times-Gazette. 


RACINE 

A  GOOD  MARKET 
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■  7/u  JOURNAL-TIMES 


To  extol  a  small 
circulation  above 
a  great  eircula- 
tion  is  as  illogical 
as  it  would  be  for 
a  general  to  pride 
himself  on  a  lack 
of  troops...  Num¬ 
bers  are  the  first 
secret  of  victory. 

E4k.r  ud  Pnblbk* 


DMES-HBIALO 

.  243^ 

Dm  star  .  . 

.  207,859 

Dm  post  .  . 

.  168,345 

The  NEWS  .  . 

.  105,231 

as  of  September  30,  1945 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Notional  Representative 
GEO.  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 
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^  The  Kentocky  Mannfactiiriiig  Company  fUatu 

Reconversion  presented 


very  few  problems  to  us  as  our  war  work  was  a  continuation, 
on  an  expanded  basis,  of  our  peacetime  operation. 

Prior  to  the  war  we  were  making  commercial  freight  trailers  and  forging  semi-steel  and 
gray  iron  castings.  During  the  war  we  made  heavy’  all-steel  special  military  vans,  special 
heavy  four-wheel  trailers  for  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  forgings  for  the  Navy  and 
semi-steel  and  gray  iron  castings  for  the  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  We  also  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  Army  wood  cargo  program.  During  this  period  it  was  necessary  for  us 
to  expand  our  facilities  and  our  number  of  employees. 

Our  present  plans  are  to  use  these  expanded  facilities.  We  expect  our  employment  to  be 
approximately  two  and  one-half  times  that  of  our  prewar  level. 

We  are  again  making  all  types  of  trailers,  commercial  freight  carriers  and  farm  wagons. 
We  are  producing  semi-steel  and  gray  iron  castings  as  well  as  forging  for  peacetime 
industries. 

We  are  proud  of  our  part  in  the  war  production  record  of  our  country  and  are  entering  the 
postwar  era  with  confidence  that  we  are  facing  years  of  good  business. 

R.  C.  TWAY,  President 


*  The  Henry  Vogt  Machine  Co.  fUan*. 


r  RIOR  to  the  war  we  manufactured  industrial  boilers,  industrial  refrigeration  equipment, 
forged  steel  valves  and  fittings,  and  oil  refinery  equipment  for  high  octane  gasoline. 

These  peacetime  products  were  very  necessary  for  the  war  effort  and  had  high  priority 
ratings.  Many  boilers  manufactured  by  the  Henry  Vogt  Machine  Company  were  used  in 
cargo  ships.  Vogt  valves  were  used  in  the  nitric  acid  processing  in  every  plant  making 
gun  pow'der  for  the  war  effort. 

Because  there  was  no  change-over  for  wartime  production,  there  is  no  conversion  problem 
at  our  plant.  We  will  go  right  on  manufacturing  these  toilers,  valves  and  fittings,  etc., 
but  now  they  will  again  go  to  the  peacetime  users.  We  will  continue  our  practice  of  adding 
to  the  valve  and  fittings  line,  improving  tooling,  machining  and  production  practices,  and 
developing  aids  to  better  production. 

In  addition  to  our  regular  lines  we  will  produce  a  new  machine  which  we  have  patented  for 
the  manufacture  of  sized  ice.  This  Tube  Ice  machine,  already  in  use  by  the  Navy,  will  be 
used  by  hotels  and  restaurants  for  preservation  of  fruits,  poultry,  fish,  etc.  It  will  be  a  big 
production  item  in  the  postwar  era. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  the  employment  of  our  company  has  been  most  stable.  We  expect 
to  maintain  the  same  level  of  employment  as  we  have  had  during  wartime  production. 

G.  A.  HEUSER,  President 


No.  8  in  a  taria*  of  matsafat  aboiit  plant  for  Louitvilla 
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Daily’s  Ads 
Material  in 


By  ChcaiM  W.  Dtike 


PHILADELPHIA.  Dec.  3— Typ¬ 
ical  of  Philadelphia,  of  its  ori¬ 
gin  and  early  history,  and  of 
genial  Ben  Franklin  himself, 
the  patron  saint  of  the  printing 
industry,  are  the  institutional 
advertisements  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  which  have  been 
conspicuous  throughout  1945  in 
leading  trade  journals  and  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  United 
States. 

"At  the  Sign  of  the  Grapes” 

.  .  .  “At  the  Golden  Pelican”  .  .  . 
“At  the  Naked  Boy  Sign”  .  .  . 
such  legends,  with  their  quaint 
pen  and  ink  sketches,  have  at¬ 
tracted  attention  not  only  of 
the  lay  public,  but  have  in¬ 
voked  among  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  and  industrialists  warm 
recommendation  for  their 
unique  appearance  and  appeal. 

The  New  York  advertising 
agency  of  L.  E.  McGivens  did 
all  of  the  research  essential  to 
the  correct  writing  of  this  his¬ 
torical  copy.  The  Polish  artist, 
MacRaboy,  is  responsible  for 
the  art  work. 

Follow  Colonial  Pattern 

Good  old  Poor  Richard  him¬ 
self,  if  he  could  stroll  again 
along  High  Street  ( now  Market ) , 
would  recognize  instantly  both 
the  technique  involved  and  the 
instruments  themselves.  For 
many  of  the  layouts  follow  the 
pattern  of  advertisements  that 
appeared  in  his  famous  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Gazette  in  the  18th 
century.  Franklin  was  editor 
of  the  Gazette  imtil  1765;  at 
the  same  time  he  was  engaged 
in  publication  of  Poor  Richard's 
Almanac.  The  ads  draw  also 


Modernize 

Museums 


on  the  hies  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Journal  &  Weekly  Advertiser 
and  other  Colonial  literature. 

From  1700  to  1850,  the  occu¬ 
pational  signs  of  merchants  were 
quite  common  on  streets  of 
America,  especially  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  These  symbols  indicated 
to  the  pedestrian  the  type  of 
wares  that  the  merchant  car¬ 
ried,  or  symbolized  the  function 
of  the  product  sold.  This  form 
of  shop  sign  was  copied  from 
the  occupational  signs  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  adapted  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  scene. 

Ancient  Scene  in  Modem  Setting 

For  example,  the  symbol  of 
the  scythe  maker  was  the  reap¬ 
er's  hook:  the  Golden  Pelican, 
trade-mark  of  the  alchemist, 
bespoke  the  perfumer  and  the 
dispenser  of  rare  spirits;  the 
looking  glass,  the  Colonial 
mirror-maker;  the  pretzel,  the 
bakery  shop,  and  so  on. 

Taking  these  symbols  as  a 
basic  text,  along  with  their  art¬ 
ful  interpretations,  copy-writers 
have  adroitly  adapted  the  an¬ 
cient  scene  to  the  modern  set¬ 
ting,  demonstrating  how  a  mod¬ 
em  newspaper  —  through  its 
news  and  advertising  columns — 
can  become  draper  to  more  than 
500,000  families  of  fashion,  or 
a  stagecoach  which  carries 
world  happenings  first  to  half 
a  million  substantial  families  in 
its  area. 

Dignity  of  presentation,  his¬ 
torical  authenticity  and  pungent 
copy  psychologically  primed 
have  made  this  an  unusually 
successful  advertising  campaign. 
To  delve  into  such  an  extensive 


store  of  historical  matter  re¬ 
quires  extensive  study  and  re¬ 
search  of  museums  and  old 
Philadelphia  papers.  The  Mc¬ 
Givens  agency  said  the  most 
valuable  aid  came  from  the  At¬ 
water  Kent  Museum  of  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

In  addition,  the  agency  con¬ 
tacted  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  New  York 
Public  Library’s  rare  book  col¬ 
lection  and  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  Moreover, 
there  was  extensive  questing 
in  such  early  U.  S.  publications 
as  the  American  Weekly  Merc¬ 
ury  (1734),  the  Pennsylvania 
Gazette  and  Weekly  Advertiser 
( 1784),  Watson’s  Annals  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  and  excerpts  from  va¬ 
rious  writings  of  the  1800  period 
that  talked  about  shop  signs 
in  Philadelphia  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  century — not  forgetting  Ben 
Franklin’s  own  publications. 

Early  Forms  of  Spelling 

Looking  at  a  portfolio  of  as¬ 
sembled  Inquirer  ads  is  like 
an  Alice  -  in  -  Wonderland  jaunt 
through  early  Americans.  Here 
are  the  familiar  (to  our  fore¬ 
bears)  arm  and  hammer  of  the 
goldbeater,  the  sign  of  the  btur- 
ber  and  the  peruke  maker,  the 
mortar  and  pestle  of  the  apothe¬ 
cary,  the  horse’s  head  of  the 
saddler’s  shop,  the  basket  of  the 
basket  weaver,  the  ship’s  cap¬ 
tain  that  was  symbol  of  the 
sextant  maker.  .  .  . 

Seemingly  anachronistic,  yet 
couched  in  faithful  nomencla¬ 
ture  of  that  early  American  day 
and  age,  is  the  text  with  which 
these  various  layouts  are  intro¬ 
duced.  Early  forms  of  spelling, 
repeated  use  of  the  apostrophe 
in  lieu  of  dropped  letters,  odd 
expressions  and  use  of  words 
foreign  to  present-day  vocabu¬ 
laries — all  are  preserved. 

When  the  series  is  finished,  the 
most  interesting  specimens  will 
be  exhibited  at  the  Atwater 
Kent  Museum. 


In  colonial  stylo 


Dewey  to  Address 
AP  Men  oi  New  York 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  3 — Ck)v. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  is  going  to 
play  the  role  of  information  ex¬ 
pert  on  state  matters  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Associated  Press  Association 
here  Dec.  10. 

The  governor,  who  will  speak 
at  a  dinner  of  the  association, 
has  announced  he  will  welcome 
questions  about  any  phase  of 
state  government. 

Other  speakers  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  are  Howard  Blakeslee,  AP 
science  writer  who  will  talk  on 
atomic  power;  Charles  Hook. 
AP  assistant  general  manager  to 
charge  of  features;  Milt  Morris, 
cartoonist:  Fred  Kosslew,  Baf- 
falo  Evening  News  photo  editor; 
and  Howard  Lennon,  Watertown 
Times  telegraph  editor. 

Fritz  Updike,  managing  editor, 
Rome  Sentinel,  is  president  oi 
the  association.  W.  Norris  Pax¬ 
ton,  AP  bureau  manager  in 
Albany,  is  secretary. 


The  Iowa  Market  Month  hy  Month 


IOWA  market  data  with  a  monthly  date  line 
instead  of  the  usual  annual,  bi-annual  or  19?? 
date  is  now  available  to  alert  market  men.  The 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune’s  IOWA  MAR¬ 
KET  LETTER  is  published  every  month.  Through 
it  market  men  can  KNOW  Iowa  TODAY,  can 
check  trends,  chart  sales  and  advertising  pro¬ 
grams  more  accurately. 


For  your  copy,  write  Iowa  Market 
Letter,  Room  901  Register  and  Tribune 
Building,  Des  Moines  4,  Iowa. 
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The  Toledo  Market ...  by  Counties 

{All figures  in  Thousands) 


POPULA¬ 

TION 


COUNTY 


Lucas 


Monroe 


Sandusky 


Hancock 


Williams 


Ottawa 


Fulton 


Defiance 


Wyandot 

Putnam 


TOTAL 


TOLEDO  BLADE 


TOTAL 

1  19-44  RETAIL  SALES— 4  STORE  GROUP 

RETAIL  SALES 
—1944— 

FOOD 

flil^3!nsyiinHE!!33I3H 

DRUGS 

$249,134 

$  67,580 

$53,148 

$  9,100 

$11,215 

24,515 

6,840 

2,855 

1,891 

777 

23,157 

7,601 

3,671 

2,574 

714 

21,779 

7,382 

3,055 

1,859 

790 

20,608 

5,573 

1,999 

1,676 

634 

19,685 

6,634 

2,020 

1,760 

509 

19,380 

5,576 

1,478 

1,585 

577 

12,803 

3,190 

661 

1,176 

344 

11,539 

3,668 

255 

993 

244 

11,305 

2,768 

424 

1,277 

295 

11,136 

3,064 

1,026 

947 

289 

9,259 

2,404 

705 

989 

283 

8,919 

1,987 

361 

1,037 

265 

8,804 

1,979 

305 

1,034 

195 

$452,023 

$126,246 

$71,961 

$27,898 

$17,131 

Harrell  Built  Paper 
By  Serving  Readers 

By  Campbell  Watson 


BAKERSFIELD.  Cal.,  Dec.  5— 

Attention  to  community  and 
trading  area  development  con* 
tlnues  the  major  tenet  of  Alfred 
Harrell,  p  u  b  - 
Usher,  Bakert- 
fleld  Califor¬ 
nian. 

On  that  theme 
he  has  built  a 
paper  which  has 
kept  pace  with 
the  growth  of  a 
sagebrush  area 
into  a  city  of 
diversified  ac¬ 
tivities,  even 
though  he  be* 
came  publisher  Horreli 
in  his  early  thir¬ 
ties  without  any  previous  news¬ 
paper  experience. 

Today,  more  than  80  years  old, 
he  continues  to  dictate  daily  the 
editorials  for  the  Californian. 
Even  when  away  for  months  last 
summer  for  health  reasons  he 
continued  to  produce  the  edi¬ 
torials  which  have  given  his 
paper  much  of  its  strength 
through  nearly  50  years. 

The  teacher  of  a  desert  school 
of  13  pupils  who  came  “to  town” 
in  1898  and  bought  a  weekly 
newspaper  for  a  song — $2,500 
loaned  by  a  friend  and  paid  back 
within  12  months — ^today  occu¬ 
pies  finely-appointed  offices  in 
the  magnificent  brick  plant  he 
Imllt  in  1926.  It  has  subsequent¬ 
ly  been  expanded  by  addition 
of  a  photo-engraving  plant. 

In  the  year  following  his  pur¬ 
chase,  an  oil  boom  hit  Bakers¬ 
field  and  a  newspaper  success 
saga  was  well  imder  way.  Today, 
spurred  by  the  alertness  of  its 
publisher,  the  community  has 
developed  cotton  and  potato 
crops  and  is  turning  toward  an 
Industrialization  that  is  develop¬ 
ing. 

Irrigation  Enthusiast 

Through  the  years  that  he  has 
worked  for  the  advancement  of 
local  projects  Mr.  Harrell’s  chief 
attention  has  been  directed  to¬ 
ward  irrigation.  Today  be  con¬ 
tinues  to  enjoy  this  work,  but  he 
chafes  at  the  delays  in  complet¬ 
ing  projects  plann^  long  ago. 

"They  go  so  slowly,  and  we 
need  more  water  so  badly,”  he 
remariced,  in  discussing  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Valley  water  project,  udiich. 
requires  now  but  a  final  step 
for  completion.  Hie  dams  are 
in,  but  channels  have  not  yet 
been  made  to  some  imiiortant 
areas  needing  irrigation. 

Mr.  Harrell  has  worked  on  ir¬ 
rigation  since  long  before  his  ap- 
Iiointment  to  the  first  forerunner 
of  Central  Valley,  the  so-called 
Hoover-Young  commission.  To¬ 
day.  he  explains,  there  is  muc^ 
delay  in  deciding  locations  of 
power  projects,  and  he  longs  for 
the  private  enterprise  era  which 
poAed  through  earlier  activities 
mudi  more  promptly. 

“I  s^  do  the  Mitorials,”  he 
said.  “I  like  to.  Of  course  I 
have  a  boas  who  makes  me  take 


a  nap  every  day.  but  you  will 
usually  find  me  here  in  my  of¬ 
fice  every  afternoon  until  4  at 
work  on  the  next  day’s  edi¬ 
torials.” 

These  editorials  appear  in  the 
first  two  columns  of  a  nlcely- 
laid-out  page  which  includes 
alro  world,  Washington,  news  in¬ 
terpretation  and  Hollywood  col¬ 
umns.  In  addition  are  letters  to 
the  editor  and  items  from  the 
Californian  10.  20,  30,  40  and  50 
years  ago.  ’The  editorial  page 
is  the  last  page  of  the  second 
section  • 

These  editorials  have  pointed 
the  way  as  Kem  County’s  lead¬ 
ing  activities  ranged  from  min¬ 
ing  to  oil  and  then  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  A  fine  grade  of  long  cotton 
is  produced  in  the  area  after 
years  of  development,  and  the 
coimty  produces  more  potatoes 
than  any  other  in  the  country, 
Mr.  Harrell  said. 

"Industrialization  will  be 
next.”  the  publisher  commented. 
“I  see  it  coming,  and  coming 
fast.” 

Dehydration  and  drying  plants 
and  wineries  have  developed  re¬ 
cently,  along  with  the  growth  of 
fine  orchards  and  vineyards. 

"One  needs  to  have  witnessed 
the  growth  to  realize  what  has 
happened.”  the  veteran  pub¬ 
lisher  explained.  "Remember, 
this  was  all  barren  wasteland 
until  we  got  oil  and  then  water. 
Water  came  first  through  power 
pumps,  and  complete  irrigation 
is  now  our  great  need.” 

Son  of  an  early  miner,  a  vete¬ 
ran  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  who 
came  out  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Har¬ 
rell  is  a  native  of  Merced  Coim¬ 
ty,  CaUfomia.  The  paper  was 
founded  in  the  former  county 
seat  of  Kem  County.  It  was 
moved  to  Bakersfield  and  was 
merged  with  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornian,  a  weekly,  to  become  the 
Weekly  Californian.  At  the  time 
Mr.  Harrell  took  over  the  circu¬ 
lation  was  around  300,  and  to¬ 
day  it  is  27,000. 

Walter  Kane,  general  manager 
and  business  manager,  who  has 
been  with  the  Californian  since 
1922,  described  the  Californian’s 
policy  as  "service  to  the  com¬ 
munity  first.”  The  result  is  that 
the  money  end  takes  care  of  it¬ 
self.  Mr.  Kane  said.  As  a  prac¬ 
tical  example  of  this  theory  of 
service,  the  Californian  has 
erected  a  woman’s  club  on  a 
comer  adjacent  to  its  building. 
Rooms  for  meetings  are  avail¬ 
able  there  daily,  while  the  rest¬ 
room  facilities  include  a  full¬ 
time  attendant. 

The  Californian  was  opposed 
to  special  editions  even  in  the 
da^  vdien  newqirlnt  was  plenti¬ 
ful.  It  also  is  opposed  to  niecial 
pages,  Mr.  Kane  said,  and  will 
consider  them  only  if  asked  by 
outside  parties. 

Of  course  today  the  policy  is 
in  favor  of  every  possible  cur¬ 
tailment  of  newsprint.  Hien  too, 
as  Mr.  Harrell  remarked  in  con¬ 
sidering  his  long  publidiership 


» 


which  is  now  pointing  toward  a 
golden  anniversary  Feb.  1,  1947, 
“the  Californian  has  silways 
been  a  good  business  property.” 

a 

Occupies  New  Offices 

The  Brand  Names  Research 
Foundation  moved  Dec.  3,  from 
420  Lexington  Avenue  to  new 
and  larger  quarters  at  119  W. 
57th  St,  it  was  announced  by 
Henry  E.  Abt,  managing  di¬ 
rector. 


Scudder  Directs  Paper 

Capt.  Richard  B.  Scudder,  son 
of  Edward  W.  Scudder,  publisher 
of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  News,  is 
supervising  the  publication  of 
the  first  free  newspaper  in  Augs¬ 
burg,  Germany,  under  the  allied 
occupation. 


Black  to  Direct 
Public  Relations 

Detroit,  Dec.  3 — ^Appointment  1 

of  Fred  L.  Black  as  director  of 
public  relations  of  Nash-Kelvia- 
ator  Corporation  was  announced 
today  by  George  W.  Mason, 
president. 

Mr.  Black,  who  joined  Nadi- 
Kelvinator  in  1943,  has  been 
actively  associated  with  vice- 
president  A.  M.  Wibel  in  govern¬ 
ment  contract  and  liaison  wwk 
involving  control  of  matertala, 
and  contract  renegotiation  and 
terminations,  Mr.  Mason  said. 

For  23  years,  Mr.  Black  was 
with  the  Ford  Motor  Company 
as  public  relations  and  advertlr 
ing  executive,  and  from  1927  to 
1933  was  director  of  advertiaini 
for  Ford. 


'  The  modem  home  of  The  Chember  of  Commerce  of  Fori  Weyne — the 
imtherint  place  of  induairial  and  buainema  leadera. 


Few  cities  in  America  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  the  co-operative  spirit 
os  typified  in  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Fort  Wayne.  For 
here  is  centered  the  very  heart  of 
business  and  industry  in  one  of 
the  nation's  most  dependable 
markets. 

A  doily  meeting  place  for 
industrial,  business  and  labor 
leoders  . . .  here  plans  are  made 
for  industrial  development,  busi¬ 
ness  expansion  and  improvements 
in  the  city  as  a  whole. 

A  $335,000  three-story  build¬ 
ing — mortgage  free — with  offices 
fully  occupied  ond  engaged  in 
all  kinds  of  civic  activities — the 
center  of  business  and  industrial 
enterprise.  This,  indeed,  sets  up 
Fort  Wayne  as  a  city  of  stobility. 

lEPRESENTITIVES:  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO. 

NfW  TUI— CHICAte— IITIOIT 


At  th»  mnnasl  dinner  meeting  civic 
iemderM  make  piana  for  the  coming  year. 


bueineaa  ieadera  to  talk  thinga  over. 


(The  5CruJS-§»iMitinel 

FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 
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in  8  out  of  10  Seattle  Homes 
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The  Seattle  Times  is  Seattle’s  favorite  newspaper. 
The  Times  is  welcome,  wanted,  respected,  in  8  out  of 
10  Seattle  homes.  Because  The  Times  is  Seattle’s 
home  town  newspaper  .  .  .  considerate  of  the  people, 
their  interests,  and  sensibilities.  That  is  \diy  The 
Seattle  Times  is  Seatde’s  Best  Seller  ...  for  retail 
stores,  and  for  national  manufacturers.  And  rich, 
growing  Seattle  is  EASY  to  sell  —  when  you  advertise 
in  The  Seattle  Times. 


AKRON 

BEACON 

JOURNAL 


Classified 
Dropped  By 
L  A.  News 


RESEARCH  MEN 


Salem,  Ore.,  Dec.  3 — Ask  for¬ 
mer  Governor  Charles  A. 
Sprague  the  basis  for  success 
of  the  Salem  (Ore.)  Oregon 
Statesman  and  you  get  a  five- 
word  reply.  Behind  that  you 
have  to  dig  for  the  answer,  but 
the  digging  is  not  hard  if  you 


SPACE  BUYERS 

li 


OFTAGAINl 

Aasodotad  Praas  world  news 
commantotor  DaWitt  Mackansia 
and  Mrs.  Mackansia  study  tha 
itinarary  of  thair  world  trip  ba> 
fora  taking  off  from  New  York 
racantly. 


erai  manager.  Hoalv  Nmn«»cs  »  new  building,  has  plans  for 

It  was  only  last  Oct  1  that  „  .  neaas  ^jje  building,  and  is  counting 

the  News  had  resumed  accept-  For  AP  M.E.  Meet  cheerfully  on  continued  success 

ing  classified  advertising  in  an  New  Orleans,  Dec.  3 _ George  morning  publication. 

effort  to  get  re-established  with  w.  Healy,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Sprague’s  reply  to  the 

the  intention  of  inaugurating  Associated  Press  Managing  Edi-  Query  of  how  progress  has  been 
normal  classified  operation  tors  Association,  has  announced  .  .  ji 

80'^®*'uuient  rationing  the  membership  of  various  com-  .  pood  management,  good  edi- 
regutotioiu  were  lifted.  In  the  mlttees  for  the  meeting  of  the  content, 

interim  it  has  been  running  at  group  to  be  held  Jan.  10,  11  and  Cites  Competition 

a  restricted  rate  of  approxi-  12  in  Miami.  Pressed  further  he  will  aa- 

Members  of  the  program  com-  mit  that  the  circulation  has 
of  such  advertising  daily.  mittee  are  Edward  Lindsey,  doubled  since  he  took  over,  but 

In  an  announcement  to  its  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald;  William  adds  frankly, that  the  Statesman 
readers  Nov.  14  (see  E&P,  Nov.  L.  Christian,  Richmond  (Va. )  is  still  the  secondary  paper  and 
24,  p.  6)  the  News  made  two  News-Leader;  and  John  O’Con-  that  the  Capital  Journal,  pub- 
recommendations  relating  to  nell,  Jr.,  Bangor  (Me.)  News,  lished  by  George  Putnam,  has 
the  newsprint  situation:  first.  In  charge  of  arrangements  in  made  good  circulation  gains, 
government  control  of  news-  Miami  are  Lee  Hills,  Miami  Her-  He  will  note  further  than  Port- 
print  rationing  ^ould  be  con-  aid,  and  Hoke  Welch,  Miami  land  is  but  50  miles  distant, 
tinu^  during  1946  along  with  News.  Mr.  Healy  said  that  ear^  and  that  competition  is  keen, 
continuation  of  the  Canadian  reservations  indicate  a  record  Those  who  know  the  situa- 
pool  arrangement;  second,  an  attendance  and  that  plenty  of  tion  will  tell  you  that  the  for- 
immedlate  and  full  investlga-  “BSlami-style  entertainment”  is  mer  Governor’s  sterling  char- 
tion  of  the  newsprint  shortage  in  store  for  both  the  members  acter  is  reflected  in  the  editorial 
s^iUd  be  conducted  with  em-  and  their  wives.  content  of  his  paper  to  such  an 

undue  hardship  ^  extent  that  the  paper  has  bena- 

which  the  present  crisis  has  fitted  greatly,  ■rtey  will  tell 

plMed  uimn  Pacific  Co^  pub-  ReutlinOOf  RaPS  how  the  bitterest  critics  will 

llshera,  this  with  the  idea  of  w  .  accept  the  Governor’s  woid, 

pointfag  the  way  tow^d  in-  MondOy  XtOleCUlOS  and  how  those  diametrically  op- 

creased  world  production  of  Chicago,  Dec.  3 — Harry  Reut-  posed  to  his  views  have  re- 
new^rint.  linger,  Chicago  Herald -Amer-  ceived  good  play  in  his  paper. 

The  News  pointed  out  in  its  icon  city  editor,  told  members  Mr.  Sprague  himself  merely 
announcement  that  in  addition  of  the  Publicity  Club  here  re-  says  that  while  he  doesn’t  agree 
to  the  hardship  imposed  by  the  cently  that  too  many  press  with  everyone,  the  right  to  ex- 
20%  cut,  it  and  other  Pacific  agents  send  publicity  releases  to  pression  ^ould  be  given. 

Coast  newspapers  are  further  newspapers  on  Mondays.  He  The  Governor  also  believes 
embarrassed  by  the  retroactive  said  that  he  received  more  than  in  frank  expression  of  his  own 
feature  of  the  tonnage  reduc-  100  releases  last  Monday.  views,  and  writes  his  own  coi¬ 

tion  notice,  as  they  must  com-  "Why  don’t  some  of  you  umn  on  page  one  in  addition 
pensate  for  the  excess  news-  people  send  us  something  on  to  publishing  a  high-type  edi- 
print  which  in  all  good  faith  days  other  than  Monday?”  he  torial  page  containing  thought- 
they  had  consumed  in  the  asked.  “We  can’t  possibly  make  ful  editorials.  He  is  alert  to 
period  between  Oct.  1  and  use  of  all  the  material  that  world  and  national  events  as 
Oct.  25.  swamps  lu  at  the  beginning  of  well  as  to  local  and  state 

-  the  week.”  matters. 

Classified  Curbed  Reutlinger  urged  publicity  Gov.  Sprague  is  proud  of  the 

prSr‘rou2  \?ke  “VSortSi\o!" t  he  "e^=’^as  52® 

i?*^elimiMUng  cUsswSi  cSiiv  i*  A^lSndfa'ffi^’ff 

SutS’^blyo'Sl*  a““40MS!te  -  A^he?*Bu8h  AP  war  corrS- 

tJ  J  G  II  T\  -I'  spondent  who  died  in  the  Pa- 

^  Angeles,  effec-  Heads  Small  Doilies  clfic.  was  a  founder  of  the 
Milton  Miller,  business  man-  Statesman.  Mr.  Sprague  had 
"  ager,  Batavia  Daily  News,  has  offered  Bush  a  managing  edi- 

Riiwa  lUlnwA  i>®®n  elected  president  of  the  torship,  but  this  was  refused 

mors  r  oresi  sauuu  western  New  York  Newspaper  because  the  correspondent 
St.  Helens,  Ore.,  Dec.  3 —  Publishers  Association.  James  wished  to  carry  out  plans  AP 
Crown  -  Zellerbach  Paper  Co.  T.  Lonergan,  of  Albion,  was  re-  had  made  for  him. 
has  announced  purchase  of  tree-  elected  vicepresident  and  Rob-  Plans  for  a  new  plant  have 
farm  land  comprising  6,325  ert  Measer,  of  Williamsville,  been  prepared  by  an  architect 
acres,  bringing  its  potential  was  named  secretary  for  his  who  used  carefully-laid  draw- 
pulp  wood  holdings  in  Colum-  tenth  year.  Richard  Lowe,  of  ings  by  Gov.  Sprague  as  a 
bia  County  to  50,000  acres.  Springville,  is  treasurer.  basis. 
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Southam  Fills 
M.  E.  Post  on 
Ottawa  Citizen 

3— Robert  W, 
»ob  Southam  has  been  ap* 
pointed  inanaglng  editor  of  the 
Citizen,  filling  a 
poat  left  va- 
cant  the 

death  of  Robert 
W.  Martin 


THE  reason  why  one  editor  out  ^iivvAV  ShO'IXTS  names  are  increasingly  used  u 
west  doesn't  go  to  work,  says  guides  to  dependable  charac* 

Glen  Ferrins,  ^aglM  ^itor  Three-fourths  of  American  “*■ 

of  the  Ogdw  (Utah)  fandard-  ^en  prefer  branded  goods  when  chandise,  Henry  E-  Abt.  num. 
Examiner,  is  because  if  he  went  jjj  shopping  a  survey  com-  d^ector  of  the  Foundt- 

to  work  he'd  put  six  men  out  pieted  for  the  Brand  Names  Re-  ““• 

of  work,  he  says.  search  Foundation  indicates.  “They  indicate  a  definite  ds- 

_  ■  To  make  the  survey,  which  sire  on  the  part  of  men — as  well 

THE  job  of  drama  critic  would  parallels  a  recent  study  of  the  as  women— hoppers  to  respond 

be  a  snap  if  a  person  had  shopping  habits  of  women,  the  to  the  satisfactory  past  ei^ri* 

only  to  follow  the  example  of  Foundation  employed  Fact  ence,  and  the  confidence,  in- 
G.  Keith  Osborn,  sports  editor  Finders  Associates,  Inc.  Fact  stilled  by  properly  promoted 
of  the  Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  Eagle.  Finders  Interviewed  men  in  brand  names.  They  show,  how- 

After  covering  a  pr^ucrtion  of  New  York  City;  Elmira,  N.  Y.;  ever,  a  wide  range  in  public 

“Uncle  Tom's  (^bin,''  he  turned  Boston;  St.  Louis;  Roanoke,  Va.;  appreciation  and  knowledge  of 
in  the  following  review  which  Savannah,  Ga.;  Burlington,  Vt.;  brand  names  in  various  fieUi 
appearec^in  a  one-column  box:  Chicago;  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  of  merchandising." 

teas  pre-  Dallas.  ^  Consumer  preference  for 

The  siurvey  covered  11  items  brand  name  merchandise,  Abt 
“  ’  "  '  '  '  said,  is  reflected  in  the  coo- 

tinued  success  of  such  old-liae 
American  companies  as  those 
whose  brands  have  been  award¬ 
ed  certificates  of  public  service 
by  the  Brand  Names  Research 
Foundation  for  90  years  or 
more  continuous  service  to  the 
American  public. 

The  men  were  asked  what  In  the  survey  conducted  bj 

guides  they  used  in  the  pur-  Fact  Finders,  the  i>ercenta|cs 

chase  of  razor  blades,  denti-  of  those  who  prefer  branded 
frices,  shaving  creams,  gaso-  products  in  the  various  cate- 


--  sev¬ 
en  weeks  ago. 
In  announcing 
the  new  ap- 
p  o  i  n  tment,  T. 
D'Arcy  Finn, 
executive  e  d  i  - 
tor,  said  that 
Bfr.  Southam 


“Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin'  _ 

rented  in  a  one-night  stand  at 
the  Lincoln  Theater  last  night. 

Fortunately  for  all  concerned, 

_  _  it  teas  a  one-night  stand.’’ 

news  editor.  ~  " 

,  yp^er  CUPm  ^  For  all  UeinsV  the  survey  in- 

^ndeiit  to  the  Houston  (Tex.)  dlcatod  that  73.3%  of  nwn  buy- 
wivHier,  uomon,  is  an  execu-  Chronicle,  “and  the  Henderson  ®*’s  prefer  branded  products. 
wye  with  the  Vancotiuer  Daily  (Tex.)  Doily  Nevos  is  seeking 
one  of  the  papers  of  a  society  editor  without  matri- 
we  Southam  chain,  whicdi  in-  monial  intentions.  Seven  times 
S*”™***?  Homilton  Spectator,  in  the  14  years  since  the  paper 
me  mnnipey  TVibune,  the  Ed-  was  estabUshed,  Cupid  has  in¬ 
monton  Journal,  the  Calgary  vaded  the  editorial  d^artment 
tierald.  departed  with  the  Society 

Wide  Experience  Editor,  the  latest  conquest  de- 

Desplte  his  youth  at  31  Boh  o*  ^ 

Southam  brine*  f/Tki-  .?*'  ®  young  lady  who,  when 

sition  I*®"  startmg  work  a  year  ago,  inti- 

i  a  mated  “man  was  the  leari  of  her 

been  suim^nvM^*  worries  and  she  expect^  to 

than  f<mr ‘Jw?!SviM  i.“to!  ^ 

Royal  CanaSan  ^ 

leg^^  «  has  been  suggested 

U^versitv  Queens  that  any  woman  who  wants  to 

whS  K’  Jl®™  married  and  has  failed 

Bat^elor*  i*  would  get  in  line  for  a  husband 

graduation  in  June,  19^  he  Wash,  paper  wound  up  tois 
was  one  of  three  Canadians  ^ 

awarded  their  Master  of  ceremony,  o/tw  which  the  hap- 

ence  degree  FV  couple  left  for  Cancouver 

He  sUrted  work  as  a  straight  honeymoon.  On  Wed- 

news  reporter  with  the  Citizen  ^esday  they  left  for  Spokane 
that  ^  suiS.  By  1989  where  he  is  rec^ving  treatment 
he  had  covert  most  of  the  bottle  wounds, 
beats,  including  police,  hotels  ■ 

and  rails,  diplomats,  courts,  and  Dkilrr  H  A  Rrrrlra 
^t  year  he  won  the  Ottawa 

Press  Club  Award  of  Merit  for  AsSOUlted  Lensmcm 

writtS^ie^ritoi??  p2)llfherfo 

^gOttawa  dally  papers  during  Sfnd^ua^S 

In  1940  Bob  Joined  the  press  behind  toeir  riw  staff  photog- 
reUtions  division  of  the  R^  rapher,  Itorry  ^tzman,  when 
Canadian  Navy  but  afteT  six  he  wm  floored  by  to  h-*te  ^ 
months  service  at  this  work  he  saUtot  wlrile  attempting  to  teke 
requested,  and  was  irranted  a  pictures  of  a  woman  accused  of 
transfer  to  active  service  aboard  +11^* 

a  corvette  in  the  North  Atlan-  oj, 

tic.  After  a  snell  a*  an  in.  District  Attorney’s  ofifice,  backed 
riructor  in  navigation  at  King's  H?®™  “**1“  proce^ings  against 
College,  Halifa-*  be  was  ap-  ^®  Puncher  of  the  cameraman, 
points  to  a  merchant  cruiser  The  case  was  staged  in  the 
in  the  Pacific.  court  of  Maristrate  Jacob  Dog- 

As  an  officer  aboard  the  ole  when  Albert  Farlow.  de- 
H.M.C.S.  Prince  David  he  dared  to  be  a  political  bench- 
helped  land  units  of  the  Can-  num  of  City  Magistrate  John  J. 
adian  Army  in  the  first  assault  O’Malley,  was  arraigned  for  an 
on  the  French  Coast  between  alleged  unprovoked  attack  on 
X<e  Havre  and  Cherbourg.  the  newspaper  photographer,  the 

After  his  discharge  from  the  warrant  chargmg  assault  and 
navy  last  summer  he  returned  battery  being  sworn  to  by  Salte- 
to  the  Citizen  as  assistant  news  man.  Magistrate  Dogole  held 
editor  in.  which  capacity  he  the  accused  in  $500  bail  for  the 
served  until  this  week.  grand  jury. 


will  have  full 
authority  over  _  ^ 

news  staff  oper-  Southam 

^ons.  Bddte  Marsh  wlU  oon- 
th^  as  senior  news  editor. 

Bob  ^utham  is  the  younger 
fon  of  H.  S.  ^utham,  puMisher 

brother,  Gordon,  is  — - 


Down  goes  COBIPLEITE  coverage 
cost  in  the  BIG  TROY  MARKET! 

In  the  AB.C.  Troy  City  Zone  alone  The 
Record  Newspapers  give  you  a  home  cover¬ 
age  of  96.6%  I 

Here  is  truly  a  "must"  market  for  extra 
sales  ...  the  great  A3.0.  Troy  City  Zone 
pliu  the  AB.O.  Troy  Retail  Trade  Zone  con¬ 
sisting  of  over  86,000  additional  consumers  I 


The  Record  Newspiq>ers,  TToy's  only  dallies, 
give  you  salee-actlon  coverage  In  ONB  big 
ouirket  at  ONX  low  cost  of  only  Uo  per  line. 


Down  the  aUle  whh  Mendehsohn’s  wedding  march  ...  then  up  to 
store  counters  all  over  the  country  love  leads  the  family  parade.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dagwood  Bnmstead,  of  The  Comic  Weekly,  are  no  exception.  “Blondie  and 
Dagwood”  could  be  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  or  the  Browns  or  the  Smiths,  or  any 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  in  America.  That’s  why  everybody  loves  them.  Their  little  ups 
and  downs  and  hilarious  every  day  adventures  make  them  family  favorites 
from  coast  to  coast. 

“Blondie  and  Dagwood,”  top  stars  of  Puck 'The  Comic  Weekly,  are  watched 
for  and  welcomed  week  after  week  by  20,000,000  ardent  fans.  Their  romance  is 
table  talk  in  more  than  6,500,000  homes  from  Maine  to  California.  They  are  big 
time  performers  in  America’s  richest  and  most  concentrated  markets  with  an 
influence  that  can  increase  the  sale  of  almost  any  type  of  merchandise. 

The  Only  National  Comic  Weekly 

Distributed  through  15  great  Sunday  newspapers,  the  Comic  Weekly  is  the 
only  publication  of  its  kind.  It  is  the  entertainment  must  of  the  whole  family, 
for  there’s  “The  Little  King,”  “Jiggs  and  Maggie,”  “Little  .4nnie  Rooney,”  “The 
Kataenjammer  Kids,”  “Tippie,”  “Tillie  the  Toiler,”  “Prince  Valiant,”  “The 
Lone  Ranger,”  “Flash  Cordon,”  “The  Phantom,”  “Donald  Duck,”  and  many 
others  in  the  all-star  cast  of  the  only  national  comic  weekly. 

If  a  manufacturer  has  a  good  product  to  sell,  here’s  how  more  sales  ran  be 
made  ...  to  “the  millions”. . .  in  the  more  than  6,500,000  homes  from  coast  to 
coast  where  Puck -The  Comic  Weekly  is  read.  It  is  the  same  successful  selling 
formula  which  for  more  than  15  years  has  been  used  by  leading  companies. 
When  advertisements  are  placed  next  to  the  life  and  color  of  these  famous 
comic  features,  they  get  the  same  kind  of  close,  attentive  readership. 

The  Comic  Weekly  stars  are  available  to  go  to  work  as  a  sales  force  for 
companies  who  associate  their  advertising  with  the  tremendous  entertainment 
power  of  Puck  -The  Comic  Weekly. 


WHY  YOUR  ADS  DO  BtTTtR 
IN  THl  COMIC  WEEKLY  I 

Mora  Roadmrs  at  Loss  Cosf 

Puck  delivers  572  adult  readers  for  each  dol¬ 
lar  invested.  Its  tremendous  "youth  reoder- 
ship"  is  plus  value.  These  572  readers  com¬ 
pare  with  251  adult  readers  delivered  lor 
each  dollor  invested  in  hall  pooe  or  larger 
space  by  3  leading  national  weeklies. 

"Preferred"  Position  for  ivory  Ad 

The  number  ot  ads  in  each  issue  is  limited 
.  .  .  only  one  to  a  page.  Thus  every  ad  is  spot¬ 
lighted  and  gets  undivided  attention  from 
Puck's  more  than  6,500,000  families. 

60%  Key  Market  Coverage 

Puck  alone,  through  its  tremendous  cineulo- 
tion,  provides  up  to  f0%  covarogv  in  606 
cities  of  more  than  10,000  population.  In  these 
cities  more  than  60%  of  all  Key  City  retail 
business  is  done. 

Puck  Readership  Is  Highest 

Puck -The  Comic  Weekly's  record  on  "Read 
Most,"  established  by  the  Daniel  Starch  sur¬ 
vey  of  oil  advertising  .  .  .  half  pages  ogoinst 
full  pages  ...  is  6  to  I  reoders  per  dollar 
over  the  standard  weeklies. 

Puck's  Story  Is  Its  Best  Salesmen 

For  those  executives  who  are  planning  major 
national  advertising  campaigns,  the  staff  of 
Puck -The  Comic  Weekly  has  analyzed  the  ex¬ 
panded  post  war  markets,  new  competition, 
the  field  of  comics  ond  the  productive  power 
of  this  publication.  To  orrange  for  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  these  up-to-the-minute  soles  facts 
write  to  Puck-The  Comic  Weekly. 


THE  COMIC  WEEKLY 

. . .  FOR  LAUGHS,  LOVES,  THRILLS  AHD  TEARS 

V59  EI6HTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YOM  19,  N.  Y.;  HEAIST  BUIIOINS,  CHICAfiO  «.  lU. 
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KFS,  Raymond  Renew; 
To  Create  New  Strip 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


PEOPLE  have  been  talking  a  ships,  cloud  kingdoms,  death 
lot  about  how  the  war  may  rays  and  atom  guns, 
have  changed  our  jmung  men.  “Probably,”  he  replied  as  his 
Alex  Raymond  (we  nearly  thoughts  clearly  looked  back 
called  him  “Flash  Gordon")  toward  his  experiences  on  the 
may  be  a  case  in  point.  carrier  USS  Gilbert  Islands,  the 

^ck  from  a  tour  of  duty  as  routine  life  in  the  shadow  of 
combat  artist  in  the  Bfannes.  danger  off  Okinawa,  Balik* 
lighter,  solider,  and  mustached.  papan  and  southern  Japan,  that 
he  has  signed  a  contract  with  it  had  been  his  duty  to  draw 
his  original  syndicate.  King  Fea-  and  paint  for  the  Marine  serv* 
tures,  and  announce  that  he  ice;  the  characteristic  service- 
would  neither  return  to  “Flash  men  in  the  barber  shop,  chow 
Gordon”  and  “Jungle  Jim"  time,  payday  without  shore 
which  he  originated  in  1934,  nor  leave  and,  of  course,  the  dra- 
to  any  world-of-the-futiure  fan-  matic  takeoffs  and  attacks,  which 
tasy.  be  couldn't  resist  painting  occa- 

Another  fantastic  strip  would  sionally. 
further  crowd  a  department  al-  “While  I  was  out  I  was  with 
ready  amply  supplied,  he  indi-  the  kids  in  the  Marine  Air 
cated.  Group  and  to  my  mind  those 

“I  think  the  fantastic  stuff  ordinary  kids  were  more  heroic 
has  been  overdone.  I  think  the  than  any  superman.  The  exag- 
fleld  is  jammed  with  it,  and  I’d  gerated  adventure  strip  wifi 
rather  in  my  new  strip  have  a  always  be  popular,  I  suppose, 
man  that  will  be  more  real.  but  in  my  new  feature  I  wanted 
“It  is  a  known  fact,”  con-  to  get  away  from  the  wild  type 
tinned  the  artist  who  is  largely  of  adventure.  This  is  my  own 
responsible  for  the  strong  trend  choice.  I  wanted  to  do  some- 
towards  better  art  in  comics,  thing  different  and  get  more 
“that  the  value  of  any  art — and  down  to  earth.” 

I  do  think  that  comics  are  an  For  the  new  strip— daily  only, 
art  medium,  a  very  young  art  at  least  at  first — Raymond  said 
medium  as  yet  —  their  value,  he  had  planned  the  man  and 
one  of  the  values  outside  of  the  girl,  a  metropolitan  locale,  con- 
way  in  which  they  are  done,  is  tinuity  of  the  adventurous  as 
the  manner  in  which  they  re-  distinguished  from  the  humor- 
fiect  the  life  of  their  times,  how  ous  t)i}e,  and  an  “illustrative” 
good  a  mirror  are  they  of  life  style.  The  feature  starts  early 
today.  “Flash  Gordon”  and  that  in  1946,  as  Alex  isn’t  quite  out 
type  of  comic  are  a  little  ahead  of  the  Marines, 
of  their  times — nothing  is  im-  Raymond  started  at  the  age 
possible  to  the  kid  of  today.”  of  21  at  King  “washing  out  bot- 
During  the  war  “Flash”  and  ties  and  brushes,”  won  the  spot 
“Jungle  Jim”  have  been  drawn  as  artist  for  the  Dashiel  Ham¬ 
by  Austin  (Bud)  Briggs,  so  sat-  met  “Secret  Agent  X9”  and,  in 
isfactorily,  stated  Ward  Greene,  the  same  year,  originated  “Flash 
KFS  editor  and  general  mana-  Gordon”  and  “Jungle  Jim,”  do- 
ger,  that  the  syndicate  had  no  ing  all  the  continuity  for  the 
cancellations.  He’ll  continue  to  latter  strip.  He  joined  the  Ma- 
produce  the  features,  but  he’ll  rines  March,  1944,  and  after 
get  his  byline  now.  Quantico  was  in  the  publicity 

E  A  P  wondered  whether  bureau,  Philadelphia,  as  art  di- 
Capt.  Raymond’s  experience  rector  for  six  months, 
with  actual  combat  in  the  Ma¬ 
rines  had  paled  the  adventures  Note  f^om  Rio 
a  hen  could  have  with  space  OUTLOOK  for  newspaper 

popularity  of  comic  strips  in 
Portuguese-speaking  Brazil  is 
improving,  according  to  Alfredo 
C.  Machado,  of  Distribuidora 
Record  Ltda.,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
who  stopped  by  our  office  the 
other  day.  As  representative  for 
Editors  Press  and  the  Post  Syn¬ 
dicate  in  Rio,  his  agency  has 
been  translating  the  comics  of 
the  dozen  syndicates  it  repre¬ 
sents  into  Portuguese  and  sell¬ 
ing  them  to  individual  news¬ 
papers. 

Previously,  he  explained, 
since  comics  used  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  were  translated  by  the  syn¬ 
dicates  only  into  Spanish,  news¬ 
papers  which  bought  them  had 
to  assume  the  translation  Job 
and  could  not  afford  it  for  a 
single  paper.  Usual  procedure, 
consequently,  was  to  sell  the 
features  on  a  national  contract 
(Continued  on  page  87) 


These  pen  and  ink  sketches  were  drawn  by  Alex  Raymond  to 
illustrate  characters  in  his  new  strip  for  King  Features 


SPACE  IS 
NO  PROBLEM 


1X)\A)N  (WITH  CAPITALISM 


OOlWW  (WITH  RHEUNIAI 


DOWN  WI’TH  HOODLUWIISM 


0O(WN  (WITH 

EVERYTHING.- 


Rube  Goldberg  to  Do 
ProL  Butts  in  Color 

When  Rube  Goldberg  hit 
cartoon  pay  dirt  first  back  in 
the  remember-when  days,  one 
of  his  most  popular  inventions 
was  Prof.  Lucifer  Gorgonsola 
Butts,  whose  lunotic  machines 
could  do  anything  from  open¬ 
ing  a  book  to  waking  a 
sleeper.  Lately  on  editoriaj 
cartoonist  for  Bell  Syndicate 
and  the  New  York  Sun,  he 
wiU  be  recalling  the  professor 
as  a  Sunday  four-color  half 
page  and  tabloid  comic  May  5 
for  BelL 


MOST  FUN  PER  COLUMN  INCH— this  compact,  flexibk 
laugh-maker  runs  as  a  4-column  strip,  only  1%"  deep— 
as  a  2-column  square  3^^"  deep— or  as  a  single  colunn 
panel  6V^". 

Lovable,  laughable  SHADDO,  creation  of  Matt  Cunoat 
who  has  been  making  readers  of  Esquire,  Collier’s  aid 
other  magazines  lau^  for  years. 

McCLURE 

Americas  First  75  West  St.,  N.  Y.  (6),  N.  Y. 

IDITOR  &  PUILISHIRfer  Dscea*M>  t.  IM* 


Manager 


400  W.  Madison 
Chicago  6,  IH. 


®  TTie  Chicago  Sun  News  Service  includes  the ‘reports  of 
a  dozen  highly  experienced,  top  flight  correspondents 
located  at  the  world’s  strategic  posts;  and  of  its  Washington  Bureau — one  of  the  largest  and  most  experienced 
in  the  nation’s  capital;  plus  a  number  of  first  rate  columns,  including  "Inside  Washington,’’  as  well  as  a  selection 
of  important  spot  news  gathered  by  The  Sun’s  skilled  local  staff. 

This  service  is  now  available,  coast 
^  to  coast,  through . . . 
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Men  Who  Hove 
Sold  Products 
Urged  os  Admen 

By  B.  W.  L«wis 

Selling  newsoaoer  ratinnal  ad- 
vertiiing  isn’t  one  of  the  Eieusin- 
ian  mysteries  It  isn’t  some¬ 
thing  only  an  initiate  can  do. 
Why  do  we  keen  insisting  that 
our  business  is  difficult  and  “dif¬ 
ferent” — so  esoteric  that  we  can’t 
bring  outsiders  with  fresh,  new. 
uninhibited  points  of  view  into 
our  selling  organizations? 

Suppose  we  place  our  empha¬ 
sis  a  little  differently.  We  want 
sound  newspaper  experience,  of 
course,  but  suppose  we  set  up 
new  qualifications  for  the  new 
men  we  hire,  so  we’ll  get  some 
newspaper  experience  and  a  lot 
of  business  experience? 

Suppose  we  said  that  the 
prime  requisite,  in  fact  the  sine 
qua  non.  for  a  new  national  ad¬ 
vertising  man  must  be  at  least 
three  years  of  successful  ex¬ 
perience  in  selling  and/or  sales 
management  in  business  —  anv 
business  except  the  newspaper 
business  —  canned  goods,  flour, 
soap,  toothpaste,  cheese,  bev¬ 
erages.  cosmetics,  drugs,  home 
appliances,  candy  bars,  men's 
hats,  chewing  gum.  underwear 
radios,  proprietaries — any  kind 
of  product  that  travels  the  long, 
intricate  route  to  the  consumer 
through  the  regular  channels  of 
trade,  by  way  of  the  wholesaler 
and  retailer.  That’s  the  place  to 
leam  the  fundamentals  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

This  is  only  a  suggestion  that 
we  look  for  new  and  broader 
qualifications  in  the  new  men 
we  bring  in  to  leaven  the  staffs 
of  good  space  salesmen  we  al¬ 
ready  have.  It  is  not  meant  to 
be  heresy,  or  critical,  or  con¬ 
troversial. 

Isn’t  a  thorough,  first-hand  ex¬ 
perience  in  business  the  best 
equipment  for  the  man  who  is 
expected  to  sell  the  advertising 
that  is  to  sell  the  manufacturer's 
product? 

Do  we  know  too  much  about 
advertising  and  not  enough 
about  the  advertiser's  selling 
problem?  Are  we  too  sure  about 
our  business  and  too  unsure 
about  his? 

National  advertising  men  can't 
be  experts  in  all  lines.  But  a 
q>eclalist  in  Just  one  line  of 
merchandise  can  talk  face-to- 
face  and  man-to-man  with  any 
manufacturer  from  a  background 
that  will  be  recognized  and  com¬ 
mand  respect. 

How  many  national  advertis¬ 
ing  men  know  what  a  food 
broker  does,  as  distinguished 
from  a  wholesale  grocer?  If  thev 
had  ever  worked  for  a  flour  mill, 
a  canner  or  a  cheese  plant, 
they’d  know. 

A  local  display  solicitor  can 
learn  the  business  of  retailing 
by  (Mmosis.  by  simply  calling  on 
retailers  daily  with  his  eyes  and 
his  mind  open.  But  you  can’t 
learn  distribution  that  way.  It'S 
too  vast,  too  complex. 

You  learn  distribution  only  by 
being  in  it  and  having  a  sink-or- 
swim  stake  in  it.  You  learn  how 
retailers  get  the  way  they  are 
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and  why.  You  learn  how  whole¬ 
salers  think  and  what  a  terrific 
job  of  operating  they  have  to 
do.  Yes.  you  learn  what  the  con¬ 
sumer  thinks,  standing  there, 
cash  in  hand,  at  the  retailer's 
counter. 

Every  national  advertising  man 
should  know  this  business  and 
at  least  one  other.  Having  sold 
or  sales-managed  a  product  he'll 
understand  his  own  job  better 
and  have  an  infinitely  sounder 
approach  to  the  man  he  has  to 
sell. 


Ann  Cottrell  to  UNRRA 

Ann  Cottrell.  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent,  has  been  drafted  by 
UNRRA  as  an  information  offi¬ 
cer  and  will  go  first  to  Shanghai 
then  most  of  the  provinces  of 
China — as  a  “sort  of  UNRRA 
correspondent,’’  she  told  E  &  P. 
The  assignment  is  expected  to 
last  about  a  year. 


Kyodo  News  Service 
Operating  in  Japan 

Tokyo,  Dec.  4 — The  Japanese 
press  today  is  receiving  news 
from  the  new  cooperative  Kyodo 
News  Service,  replacing  the  Do- 
mei  agency  which  was  dissolved 
by  order  of  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur. 

Kyodo  inherited  all  of  Domei's 
press  and  radio  clients  following 
the  forced  dissolution  of  the  offi¬ 
cial  agency  on  Nov.  1,  but  its 
.services  to  date  is  limited  to  60 
newspapers  and  radio  stations. 

Under  the  existing  set-up. 
about  .50,000  words  of  domestic 
and  foreign  news  go  out  daily  to 
clients.  Foreign  news,  making 
up  about  one-third  of  the  serv¬ 
ice,  is  supplied  by  the  United 
Press  and  Associated  Press. 

Masanori  Ino,  well-known  Na¬ 
goya  editor  and  writer  on  naval 
affairs,  is  president  of  Kyodo. 
His  executive  assistants  arc 
Yoshisaburo  Matsukata.  ex¬ 


president  of  the  old  Manchurian 
news  agency;  Masuo  Kato,  for¬ 
mer  Domei  correspondent  in 
Washington,  and  Chuzo  Ha|i- 
wara,  Domei’s  former  New 
York  correspondent. 


Contract  Explained 

It  was  inadvertently  stated  in 
E  &  P,  Dec.  1,  ( p.  7 )  that  Marih- 
all  Field’s  contract  with  United 
Press  gave  U.P.  the  exclusive 
reproduction  rights  to  news 
gathered  by  the  Chicago  Sun, 
thus  preventing  Mr.  Field  from 
subscribing  to  Associated  Press 
by-laws  as  a  regular  member. 
As  explained  in  Field’s  letter  of 
application  (p-  68),  the  Sun 
agrees  to  furnish  news  of  Chi¬ 
cago  origin  to  U.P.  Regular 
membership  in  AP  would  have 
required  the  Sun  to  furniah  AP 
with  Sun  news  on  an  exclusive 
basis.  As  an  associate  member, 
the  Sun  can  supply  both  AP 
and  U.P.  with  its  news. 


“Let’s  Check  the  Record” 

This  is  a  gilt-edged  market  that  pays  b’.g  dividends.  A  look  at  the  record  for  1945 
shows  that  World-Herald  advertisers  blankets  i  a  region  that  spends  more  than  ^36,000,000* 
annually,  on  everything  bom  soap  to  soup.  Oiw  advertisers  hammer  home  theu  messages 
to  more  than  211,000  families— every  other  ona  throughout  the  103  counties  oi  Nebraska  and 
southwest  lowo! 

Not  only  that,  but  this  rich  market  is  just  as  active  one  month  as  it  is  the  next. 
Reason?  No  reconversion  problem.  Farmers  work  as  hard  os  ever  and  continue  to 
and  sell  crops  and  livestock.  Manufacturers  continue  to  process  these  foods  for  the  nation  s 
dinner  tables. 

It’s  a  leading  market.  And 
it  is  influenced  by  one  lending 
newspaper. 

*  Seles  Manaseincnt  Estimate,  1944 


NET  PAID  CIRCULATION 
OCTOBER,  ’45— 

Daily  211,023;  Sunday  213JB2 


COVERS  NEBRASKA  AND  &W.  IOWA 

^^WQRLD‘2 


yYORLD-HERALD 


(siin  triKiMt  •(  ittie  iitnil  itsi 
liaaol  Keerasaalatlvas,  O'Mere  A  Ormsbae,  lac. 
a«w  TeS,  CSliem.  Sclrca,  Aceelc*.  lee  rMeane 


What- 
you  look 


i.iii]  ifspi/jH'i  ours  //\  uilurtisiys 
uu  t.w/it  Jefnut/o)i  of  tts  yttiilirshij) 


Go  right  ahead! 


Its  a  personal  question  .  .  .  very.  But  to  know 
whether  you  can  advertise  profitably  in  any  mar¬ 
ket.  you  must  have  the,  answer.  And  accurately. 

Ever  since  1938,  the  New  V'ork  Herald  Tribune’s 
(xmtinuing  Home  Study  has  been  able  to  tell 
you,  with  scientific  accuracy  attested  by  repeated 
proof,  the  loiitents  of  our  readers’  wallets— their 
living  habits  and  routine  money  out-go,  their 
thinking  on  prices  and  brands,  and  much  other 
definitive  information. 


for  e.xample.  We  know  that  almost  half  the 
Herald  Tribune  lamilies’  incomes  are  above 
$5,000 . . .  that  83%  have  incomes  over  $3,000.  (Of 
the  1940  New  York  Market  families-as-a-whole, 
only  21%  earned  §3,000  or  more  yearly).  We 
know  the  great  bulk  of  Herald  Tribune  family 
incomes  is  divided  evenly  between  middle  and 
upper  brackets.  But  to  know  Herald  Tribune 
families  in  close-up  detail  ask  to  see  the  study. 


NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBU 


YEARLY  INCOME: 

NtW  YMK 

ouann 

I94t’ 

HaAiB  TRIWWC 
FAMIUES 

ISIAO  1944 

(5,000  OR  MORE  .  .  . 

.  .  6%  .  . 

.  .  34%  .  .  . 

47% 

(34KN)  TO  (5,000.  .  . 

.  .  .15  .  . 

.  .  38  .  .  . 
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(2,000  TO  (34)00  .  . 

.  .  23  .  . 

.  .  24  .  .  . 

14 

LESS  THAN  (2,000  .  . 

.  .  56  .  . 

.  .  4  .  .  . 

3 

*1944  fiimt  N  Um  N«w  Tarii  nuriut  m  mI  waMIt.  A  NFI  tin«,  ‘'fiBily  lacMM  ■  WatiM,' 
M  4  Ml  •(  miy  10  Iwnlin  m  mtaMMM  cawtiw  ■  tiN  U.  S.  M  Immm  d  n.M  a  Mtw  m  1944 
tiH  HmM  IritHt  nlii. 


STUDY 
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2  Years  Make 
Big  Difference 
In  Tokyo  Paper 


South  Carolina  newspaper  just  the  way 
T^ii  T\ii-  want  it.  what  would  you  have  In 

Polled  for  Public 

you  think  a  newspai^r  it  rf 
sponsible  for  the  opinions  of  itg 
columnists?  Do  you  feel 
your  newspapers  should  publidi 
the  names  of  all  persons  accused 
of  crimes?  Do  you  prefer  larfer 
type?  Do  you  prefer  regulsr 
size  or  half  size  newspapers?  Do 
you  want  more  pictures?  Mon 
local  news?  More  church  news? 
More  Farm  News?” 


'So  Solly,  Please' 

Tokyo,  Doc.  4  —  MoUularo 
Shoriki  proaidoBt  of  the  big 
aowopapor  Yomiuri  and  named 
on  General  MacArthur'e  latest 
war  criminal  list,  today  blamed 
militarist  control  of  newspapers 
lor  Japan's  plight.  He  declared 
"if  there  had  been  freedom  of 
the  press,  there  wouldn't  have 
been  war." 


Views  on  Press 

Anderson,  S.  C.,  Dec.  5— 

Northwestern  University  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  public  opinion  poll  in 
South  Carolina  to  determine 
what  the  people  think  of  the 
services  rendered  by  their  news¬ 
papers,  and  the  improvements 
they  would  like,  it  was  an- 
noimced  today  by  Wilton  E. 

Hall,  president  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Press  Association. 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Allen,  acting 

_  .  ^  ^  dean  of  Medill  School  of  Jour-  —• 

Drivers  of  newspaper  trucks  nalism  is  directing  the  poll  and  man  Hull,  former  city  editor  of 
who  operate  their  vehicles  with-  disclose  the  findings  at  the  the  Windsor  Daily  Star,  left 
out  an  accident  for  one  year  be-  opening  session  of  the  South  yesterday  with  his  wife  and  two 

arolina  Press  Institute  in  Co-  young  sons  to  assume  his  new 
imbia  on  Friday,  Jan.  18.  post  as  managing  editor  of  the 

Typical  of  the  poll  questions  Sudbury  Daily  Star. 


Copies  of  the  Nippon  Times, 

English-language  daily  pub¬ 
lished  in  Tokyo,  spanning  the 
Mriod  from  March  23,  1943  to 
Mpt.  16,  1945  have  just  been 
added  to  the  Editor  &  Pubusher 
library.  TTiey  were  obtained  in 
Tokyo  by  Ens.  Robert  B.  Dick¬ 
son,  fighter  pilot  on  the  Ticon- 

deroga  and  nephew  of  E.  &  P.’s  _  ,  ..  j 

publisher.  Front  page  headlines  Lapol  ButtonS  MaClO 
teU  a  stoiy: _  p-_  Tnir-lr  HrivAra 


same  day  to  a  story  headed:  .Ji*”'  i  i  a 

"U.  S.  Wor  Industries  Are  Hit  storing  sllw  lapel  button  mm 
Seoerely  As  Afony  Workers  Fail 

to  Coooerate  "  ICMA  Safe  Driving  Campaign,  it 

wM  announced  this  week  by 
YANKS  LOSI  4B  PLANIS  r  a.  Cooke.  manager  of  the 

IN  KAID  OVIK  IliVINTA  ANPA  Traffic  Department. 

22.  19«.  -The  button  is  designed  to  help 
A  seconduy  headliM  nid:  tj,e  newspaper  in  capitalizing  on 
More  Details  of  Rome  Bombing  promotion  stories  calling  the 
Clearly  Reveal  American  Aims,  public’s  attention  to  its  safe  driv- 
Also  at  the  top  of  Page  One  record.  Participants  are 

•l«>  being  urged  to  use  the 
Thwart  AU  U.  S.  Plans  to  Push  specially-aesigned  decalcomanlM 
Northward.  on  their  trucks.  Gold  and  silver 

•KRMANS  CLAIM  plaques  are  awarded  to  division 

■le  SOVIIT  LOSSiS  mileage  winners. 

August  24,  1943.  Above  the  promotional  tea- 
^lis  day’s  paper  also  earned  a  tures  the  campaign,  begun  five 
Dome!  dispatch  from  LUbon  that  y«*rs  ago,  is  helping  to  provide 
“The  Quebec  parley  hM  decided  accident  statistics  on  which  to 
on  a  new  counter-offensive  base  arguments  for  lower  insur- 
against  the  Japanese  forces  ance  ratings  on  newspaper  truck 
which  will  be  m  thoroughly  sci-  policies,  Mr.  Cooke  explained  in 
entific  M  that  against  the  Reich  a  brochure, 
forces.” 

NIPPON  PLANIS 
HIT  AUSTRALIA 

August  25,  1943. 

OIRMANS  STAKT 
NIW  OPPENSIVI 

Augxtst  29,  1943. 

The  lead  story  for  August  25 
was  about  the  meeting  of  the 
Greater  East  Asia  Literary  Con¬ 
ference. 

NIPPON'S  DIPINSI  WALL 
TOO  STRONG  FOR  INEMY; 

NBW  GUINIA  PUSH  STOPS 

September  30,  1943. 

Other  news  of  the  day  wm  the 
assumption  of  full  power  by 
Mussolini  in  Italy  and  a  state¬ 
ment  by  Prime  Minister  Ba  Maw 
of  Burma  urging  the  Indian  peo¬ 
ple  to  oust  British  infiuences. 

OUR  NAVAL  FORCES  SINK 
PIVI  AIRCRAFT  CARRIERS 
OF  FOE  IN  GILRERT  AREA 

November  30,  1943. 

’Iliat  WM  an  eight-column 
spread! 

Almost  two  years  elapse.  .  .  . 

It  is  August  15,  1945,  in  the  20th 
Year  of  Showa,  and  the  price 
of  the  Nippon  Times  has  gone  up 
from  15  sen  to  35  sen.  ^e  top 
headline  reads:  HIS  MAJESTY 
ISSUES  RESCRIPT  TO  RE¬ 
STORE  PEACE. 

One  month  later,  the  Osaka 
Mainichi  reports:  “Japanese 
Government  to  Hand  Over  Des¬ 
ignated  War  Criminals  to  Al- 


Emotion  Poes  It! 


“Cosmopolitan,”  among  the  very  great  of  na¬ 
tional  media,  agrees  with  a  tenet  of  JMSA,  in 
our  advertisements  for  localnews  dailies. 
“Cosmopolitan,”  in  a  recent  advertisement  in 
another  very  great  medium  “Advertising 
Age,”  said  it  better  than  we  ever  succeeded 
in  expressing  it.  Here  it  is: 


MAKES  WARS. 


MAKES  MARRIAGES. 


The  every  day  emotional  appeal  of  localnews, 
with  local  names  and  local  facts  is  something 
that  every  national  advertiser  must  seriously 
consider.  There  will  be  no  lessening  of  the 
appeal  of  Localnews.  LOCALNEWS  dailies  are 
a  number  one  national  advertising  medium. 


Philadelphia  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Member  of  A3.C. 


And  the  big  news  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  16  issue  of  the  Nippon 
Times  is 

HEADQUARTERS  OF  ALLIES 
DUE  IN  CAPITAL  SEPT.  17 


SPECIAL  AGENCY 
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Chicaco  Tribune  -  New  York  News  Smc/m/i 


Give  your  readers,  and  your  advertisers, 
the  best  in  Columns  and  Women's  Features! 


COLUMNS 


WOMEN'S  FEATURES 


HOW  TO  KEEP  WELL 
...  by  Or.  Theodore  R.  VonOeffen 

BRIDGE  , 

...  by  Charles  H.  Goren 

HOLLYWOOD 

...  by  Hedda  Hopper 

TEST  YOUR  HORSE  SENSE 

...  by  Or.  George  W.  Crone 

BROADWAY 

...  by  Oonton  Walker 

LITTLE  OLD  NEW  YORK 

, ,  ,by  Ed  Sullivan 

CAPITOL  STUFF 

...  by  John  O'Donnell 

TEST  YOUR  FACTS  . . . 

IN  THE  WAKE  of  the  NEWS 
. ,  ,by  Arch  Ward 

POWERHOUSE 

...  by  Jimmy  Power* 


BEAUTY 

...  by  Antoinette  Donnelly 

The  CORRECT  THING 

...  by  Elinor  Ames 

HEART  CHATS 

...  by  Deris  Blake 

FASHIONS 

...  by  Bettina  BedwefI 

PARENT-CHILD 

...  by  Gladys  Bevans 

NANCY'S  DAILY  DISH  . .  . 

MARY  MEADE'S  Cooking  Articles 

NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS  .  .  . 

DRESS  PATTERNS  .  .  . 

HOROSCOPE  .  . . 

WHITE  COLLAR  GIRL 

...by  Ruth  MaeKay 

TEEN-AGE 

...by  Sheila  Daly 


I 


[mperial  Preserve  Subscriptions  membir'of^the^iSSf;  ”o!t* 

Provides  Feast  Reiected  Bv 

Forty-five  Japanese  imperial  The  Mail-Tribune  plana  to  In- 

ducks— and  one  imperial  carp—  —  TN  *1  crease  its  suburban  and  arti 

this  week  enriched  the  larder  ^^r0MOIl  l./UJLi y  news  content  shortly,  accordinf 

of  the  Correspondents’  Club  of  ^  to  E.  C.  Ferguson,  managing  edi- 

Tokyo,  after  a  day  of  hunting  Mmroiu),  Ore.,  Dw.  fi-— Re-  with  the  paper  30  yem. 

on  the  Imperial  preserve.  Word  for  suucnptioM  trom  More  complete  race  newi  will 

of  thu  flashed  to  the  world  by  J.OOO  persons  living  outside  Med-  meet  any  competitive  situatioo 
Ralph  Teatsorth,  United  Press  s  trading  territory  have  for  a  local  newspaper,  he  be- 
manager  in  Tokyo.  been  rejected  because  <m  an  Uevee.  During  the  war  old- 

The  event  took  place  after  essential  freeze  on  Medford  time  widespread  publicity  prse 

Sotaro  Ishiwata,  ministw  of  the  Mail-Tribune  circulation,  -Ern^t  tices  allowed  many  organlti- 

imperial  household,  threw  open  Gilstrap,  general  manager,  said,  tions  have  of  course  been  cur 

the  40-acre  grounds,  25  miles  These  subscribers  have  sought  tailed.  He  hopes  to  use  post¬ 
northwest  of  Tokyo,  to  the  the  paper  to  study  conditions  war  space — when  available— to 
newsmen.  The  preserve,  on  preparatory  to  making  their  more  complete  coverage  without 
which  are  a  large  duck  pond  homes  in  Southern  Oregon,  Mr,  permitting  restoration  of  prse 
and  numerous  canals,  had  not  Gilstrap  said.  Money  has  been  tices  of  the  era  when  length  wit 
been  used  even  by  Hirohito  returned  because  subscriptions  regarded  as  the  test  of  artldet. 
since  he  came  to  the  throne  in  are  limited  to  the  trading  area  ■ 

1928.  to  conserve  newsprint,  he  stated.  _  w**.,.  j 

The  imperial  carp  was  caught  When  possible  copies  have  AO  /llieJiU  rooa  ivieei 
by  U.P.  Correspondent  C.  R.  been  provided.  As  it  is,  the  The  Wichito  (Kan.)  Btecn 
Cunningham,  using  “an  imperial  Mail  Tribune  is  running  as  high  will  be  among  the  56  newi- 
hook  at  the  end  of  an  imperial  as  70%  advertising  in  an  effort  papers  represented  at  the  Food 
line  tied  to  an  Imperial  pole.”  to  meet  advertising  demands.  Editors’  Conference  in  Cincin- 
Teatsorth  declared.  Mr.  Gilstrap,  for  12Vfe  years  natl,  Jan.  7. 


Stewart  Sells 
Clearfielci 
Pa.s  Progress 


Clearfielo,  Pa.,  Dec.  3 — G. 
Albert  Stewart,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Clearfield 


Stewart 


Ulorich 


Progress,  announced  Nov.  30 
he  has  disposed  of  his  interest 
in  the  Progressive  Publishing 
Company,  the  daily’s  publisher, 
to  a  group  of  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspaper  and  business 
men. 

The  new  Progress  publisher 
is  William  K.  uTerich,  of  State 
College,  Pa.,  who  has  been  edi¬ 
tor  and  associate  publisher  of 
the  Centra  Daily  Time$  of  State 
College  since  1034,  when  it  was 
established  as  a  daily. 

Mr.  Ulerich  will  assume  the 
publisher’s  chair  here  on  Jan.  1. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Ulerich, 
altbojugh  they  will  not  be  ac¬ 
tively  enng^  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Progress,  are: 

Richard  J.  Kennard  of  State 
College. 

John  H.  Biddle,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Huntingdon 
Daily  Newt,  of  Huntingdon,  Pa., 
and  Braton  R.  Gardner  of  Mont¬ 
rose,  publisher  of  the  Montrose 
Independent  of  Montrose,  Pa. 

Mr.  Stewart  will  remain  as 
publisher  until  the  end  of  the 
year  after  which  he  will  be  re¬ 
tained  in  an  advisory  capacity 
for  a  brief  period. 

Mr.  Stewart  is  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 


Storks  of  Oklahomans 
for  Oklahomans 


Jesse  Abramson  Heads 
N.  Y.  Football  Writers 

Jesse  Abramson,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Football  Writers 
Association,  New  York,  succeed¬ 
ing  George  Trevor,  New  York 
Sun,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 

froup.  Larry  Robinson,  New 
'ork  World  -  Telegram,  was 
named  vioepresident;  Gene 
Ward,  New  York  Doily  Newt, 
secretary,  and  Harold  (Spike) 
Claasen,  Associated  Press,  trea¬ 
surer. 

Grantland  Rice,  Bell  Syndi¬ 
cate;  Allison  Danzig,  New  York 
Tintet:  Stanley  Woodward,  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  and  Jim  Mo^lley 
form  the  executive  committee. 


ullen  Johnson 


Coming  to  The  Oklahoman  and  Times  from  out  of  Western 
Oklahoma,  Cullen  Johnson  has  been  assigned  to  state  stories 
since  joining  these  two  newspapers.  It  is  this  type  of  writing, 
handled  so  capably  by  Johnson,  that  makes  The  Oklahoman 
and  Times  the  most  intimately  readable  papers  in  the  South¬ 
west  today. 


Hero  Takes  Page  One 

News  from  Java,  Washington 
and  Chunking  took  a  back  page 
recently  m  the  NeUon  (B.  C.) 
Daily  News  to  make  way  for  a 
full  front-page  display  on  the 
award  of  the  Victoria  Cross  to 
a  local  hero  in  the  Royal  Navy 
Fleet  Air  Arm. 
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imonnotioil  iilCiS  Texas  Lawyers 
Are  Dismissed  May  Advertise 

w  T>  •  grievance  committee  of 

In  iteVCnilDlIia  the  SUte  Bar  of  Texaa  has  ad- 

*«^***^  vocat^  an  educational  Instltu- 

WAamifCTON.  Dec.  3 — Prepar-  tional  advertising  campaign  as 
atory  to  the  creation  of  a  perma-  a  means  of  reducing  unauthor- 
nent  International  information  l^ed  practice  of  law.  Individual 
agency  in  the  State  Department,  advertising  by  lawyers  is 

- Assistant  Sec-  frowned  on  for  ethical  reasons. 

,  /illiam  Benton,  dismls-  B  was  the  unanimous  opinion 
mal  notices  have  been  sent  to  oY  tba  committee,  according  to 
about  3,900  employes  who  had  an  annouincement  attributed  to 
been  taken  over  temporarily  Melvin  Adler  of  Fort  Worth, 
from  the  now  defunct  Ot&ca  of  chairman,  “that  the  bar  must 
War  Information,  Office  of  Co-  undertake  a  campaign  of  instl- 
ordinator  of  International  Af-  tutional  advertising  on  a  plan 
fairs  and  other  agencies.  In  keying  with  the  dignity  of 

About  900  persons  wlU  be  «  expUin  to  l*e 

dropped  in  Wa^ington.  Large  r^onsibil- 

cuts  will  be  made  in  overseas  wn^® 


oiMral 


mkttif 


^  _ _  overseas  ctMius  u*  uic  lav 

stations  and  at  New  York  and  public  may 

San  Francisco.  President  Tro-  Protected. 
man  has  ordered  Secretary  _  .  •  i 

Byrnes  to  have  the  permanent  Rating  Plan  DeyiSed 
office  set  up  by  Jan.  1  and  that 

deadline  is  certain  to  be  ob-  WeeiCly  Papers 
served.  Its  function  will  be  to  After  a  year’s  study  by  a 

handle  official  information  serv-  search  group  of  the  we< 
ices  in  foreign  areas  occupied  newspapers  of  four  me( 
by  the  United  States,  a  task  states,  the  American  We< 
now  carried -out  by  the  Army.  Newspaper  Publishers  Cou 
In  his  special  report  to  the  has  arrived  at  a  method 
President,  Byron  Price,  the  for-  classify  all  of  the  weeklie! 
mer  censor,  urged  that  the  the  country  as  A-B-C-D-E  n« 
propaganda  line  now  being  fol-  papers,  according  to  Vau 
lowed  be  abandoned  as  a  fail*  Flannery,  president. 

Pre.  __  Mr.  Flannerv  exnlained 


TACOMA'Pierce  County  is  WiA 
ingion  State's  second  moil 
important  industrial  region— pn- 
diversified  list  d 


ducing 

products  which  includes  chtei- 
cals,  metals,  ships,  heavy  u- 
chinery.  furniture,  lumber,  plf 
wood,  doors  and  processed  io^ 
Because  of  this  fact  the  Tseoai 
market  is  solid  and  substaatUl- 
a  “must  buy"  on  every  nm 
paper  schedule.  Check  thre 
Tacoma-Pierce  County  iamily 
coverage  figures: 


THE  TACOMA 
NEWS  TRIBUNE 


ganizations,  will  greatly  ex¬ 
pand  their  world  coverage.” 

On  Monday,  more  than  200 
former  OWIers  in  the  New 
York  office  of  the  Interim  Inter¬ 
national  Information  Service  re¬ 
ceived  their  termination  notices. 
As  a  servicing  agency,  the  OWI 
Labor  -  Management  Committee 
has  formed  a  Placement  Com¬ 
mittee  (290  West  97  Street, 
New  York  City)  to  answer  the 
inquiries  of  organizations  re¬ 
quiring  the  sei^ces  of  news 
and  feature  writers,  film  and 
picture  editors,  copy  clerks,  re¬ 
searchists,  and  rev^ters. 


Sscead  Tacoma  Papor  ...  50% 
Soattlo  Morning  Papor  .  .  11% 
SoaHlo  Isl  Evoning  Papor  .  S% 

For  Detaila,  Aak 
Loroaxen  &  Thompaon,  lae. 


116^25  Met  Contjr  Pt^alatiM 


The  Argus  and  Dispatch  are 
the  ONLY  daily  newspapers 
published  in  the  Rock  Island- 
Moline  zone,  where  nearly 
60%  of  the  Tri-Cities  200.000 
people  liv9. 


Bericov  Goes  to  Japan 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  3 — Rob¬ 
ert  H.  Berkov,  publisher  of  the 
San  CMbriel  ( Cal. )  Sun,  and 
formerly  manager  of  the  UJ*. 
bureau  at  Shanghai,  left  San 
Francisco  last  week  for  Japan, 
where  he  will  serve  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative-  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  lent  to  hie  Army  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  a  press 
ana  publications  program  in 


TMCOKMf  iMSjnirorof 


Edited  fur  Columbus  and  Ohio,  about  Colum< 
bus  and  Ohio  people,  places  and  events. 

Heavy  emphasis  on  four>€olor  photography. 


24>Pa"e  minimum.  l,000>lines  per  pa^e.  Size: 
15  X  10^  Five  columns  by  200  liqes. 

Full  color,  diiotone  ami  spot  color  rotogravure 
in  pages  and  half  pages. 


Circulation  c 
on  request. 


Send  for  sample  copies* 


Represented  Nationally  by  O’MARA  &  ORMSBEIE,  Inc. 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 
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Sensationalism 


When  the  Dempsey-Girpentier  prize-fight  was  described  by  a  press  agent  as  the 
“Battle  of  the  Centur)%”  a  distinguished  columnist  remarked  that  we  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  Verdun. 

This  bit  of  irony  expresses  a  fundamental  criticism  of  all  sensationalism.  For  sensa¬ 
tionalism  is  the  child  of  a  faulty  sense  of  proportion,  wedded  to  an  over-stimulated 
enthusiasm.  Some  sensationalism  is  deliberate  and  intentional;  but  most  of  it  is  caused 
by  inexperience  and  by  the  failure  to  recognize  true  news  values. 

The  cure  and  prevention  of  sensationalism  lie  in  two  fundamentals  of  a  good  news 
service.  The  first  is  a  profound  zeal  for  accuracy.  The  second  is  the  hiring  of  sound, 
mature,  experienced,  talented  correspondents. 

At  INS,  accuracy  commands  an  unrelenting  devotion.  It  is  assigned  priority  in  the 
very  slogan  which  is  dinned  so  constantly  into  the  ears  of  every  INS  correspondent, 
“Get  it  first,  but— FIRST  get  it  right.”  In  an  environment  in  which  accuracy  is  thus 
enshrined,  sensationalism  becomes  a  cardinal  sin. 

To  procure  the  type  of  correspondents  who  can  do  consistently  brilliant  work  with¬ 
out  recourse  to  sensationalism  entails  a  payroll  that  cannot  be  measured  by  ordinary 
journalistic  standards.  x\ll  newspaperdom  knows  that  INS  pays  the  very  highest  sal¬ 
aries  to  get  incomparably  the  best.  It  is  worth  all  it  costs.  Maturity  and  an  unerring 
sense  of  news  values  deserve  the  price  thev  command. 

The  INS  Code  of  Ethics  states;  “Accurately  presented  news  in  itself  is  often  sensa¬ 
tional,  but  ‘sensationalism*  in  handling  the  news  is  strictly  forbidden  and  will  not  be 
condoned.** 

It  is  because  INS  reporters  and  editors  can  make  this  distinction  that  their  work  has 
reached  a  new'  high  in  the  realm  of  good  journalism. 


NEWS  SERVICE 


Torgotten  9th' 
Was  Saved  by 
Home  Town  Idea 

By  Hwrbwt  M  Bonn 

Without  glorliyinB  generals  or 
pampering  war  correspondents 
the  Ninth  In^try  Division  in 
its  African,  Sicilian  and  Conti* 
noital  campaigns  invoked  news¬ 
papers  as  a  major  weapon  of  war 
by  energetic  straight  reporting. 

No  PROS,  no  passion  for  horn* 
toot^  accompanied  the  Ninth 
in  its  drive  across  Africa  and 
deep  into  Sicily  under  a  cloak  of 
secrecy  to  confuse  the  enemy. 
Publicity  and  all  the  assets  that 
promote  it  were  left  to  the  "Pa* 
mous  First,"  designated  by  high 
strategy  to  operate  under  a 
maximum  glare  of  press  clip¬ 
pings  while  the  Ninth  remained 
a  veiled  threat 

Colonel  Robb's  Oder 


Mediterranean  Theater's  PRO  as 
being  the  War  Department’s 
largest  single  source  of  news 
from  that  theater. 

The  early  results  were  dra* 
matlc.  Letters  from  home 
changed  from  doubt  and  implied 
censure  to  pride  and  conunenda* 
tion.  Home  town  clippings  came 
in  fliuries.  One  soltUer  received 
a  letter  from  his  moth»  telling 
ttiat  seven  neighbors  had  phoned 
her  to  comment  on  her  son's  ex¬ 
ploits  in  the  African  campaign. 

Amplification  of  the  Ninth's 
down-to-earth  attitude  toward 
news  as  a  weapon  occurred 
when  the  division  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Sicily  to  Winches¬ 
ter.  Eng.,  to  prepare  for  D-Day. 
Esprit  arid  morale,  while  always 
hl^  in  the  Ninth,  wavered— lit¬ 
tle  to  do.  Robb  and  Nelson  went 
to  London,  explained  their  PRO 
set-up  to  ETOUSA  and  invited 
the  theater  headquarters  to  send 
correspondents  to  the  Ninth, 
guaranteeing  to  deliver  “home 


towners”  to  the  reporters.  The 
correspondents  were  jittery  too. 
no  news  in  England.  Austin 
Lake,  Bottom  American,  was  the 
first  to  accept  the  invitation. 

The  correspondent  was 
escorted  from  unit  to  unit  At 
each  one,  he  found  the  Boston 
men  gathered  ^ether  and  wait¬ 
ing  for  him.  They  talked  Bos¬ 
ton.  The  boys  and  the  reporter 
exchanged  voicea  and  faces  from 
home.  Lake  departed  with  mate¬ 
rial  for  column  after  column  of 
news. 

One  effect  of  all  this  was  that 
correspondents  began  asking  to 
be  attached  to  the  Ninth  for  the 
Normandy  show,  and  the  Divi¬ 
sion  carried  such  newsmen  as 
Ernie  Pyle,  Charles  Werten- 
baker,  Tom  Henry,  the  late  Har¬ 
old  Denny,  Hal  Boyle  and  many 
others  interested  in  covering  the 
war  on  a  guys-from-home  basis. 
When  the  censors  lifted  the  lid 
on  the  name  of  the  Division,  the 
Ninth  was  heralded  from  coast- 
to-coast. 


Scholarship 
For  Late  Son 


Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  Dec. 
The  64-year-old  Russian  immi¬ 
grant  father  of  an  army  lieu¬ 
tenant  whose  death  in  action 
cut  short  his  hopes  of  becomlns 
a  newspaper  man  has  established 
a  $1,000  scholardiip  in  journal¬ 
ism  in  the  University  of  North 
Dakota  here. 

The  scholarship,  in  memorr 
of  Lt.  Larry  Schlasinger,  19, 
who  died  in  France  Ju^  11, 
1044.  while  serving  with  Ann 
Intelligence,  was  set  up  iqr 
father,  Noah  Schlasinger. 

Lt  Schlasinger  had  com¬ 
pleted  two  years  of  college 
training  before  being  called 
into  service,  and  the  father  set 
up  the  journalism  scholarship 
here  to  aid  deserving  shidenti 
whose  financial  situation  might 
hinder  them  from  becom¬ 
ing  members  of  the  Fourth 
Estate. 


Battling  without  ballyhoo  well 
suited  the  Ninth's  conunander, 
XCaj.  Gen.  Manton  S.  Eddy.  Dead 
Germans  for  him,  not  column 
inches.  But  his  troops  began  to 
fret  at  the  prospect  of  bleeding 
and  dying  as  unknown  soldiers 
when  too  many  letters  from 
home  asked,  "What  are  you 
doing?  Why  aren’t  you  fighting? 
Do  you  ever  get  near  the  famous 
First?”  The  troops,  uninformed 
and  Intolerant  of  censorship  and 
the  military  reasons  behind  it, 
blamed  the  press  for  forgetting 
the  Ninth,  war  correspondents, 
helpless  in  the  face  of  censor- 
diip,  were  not  popular  charac¬ 
ters  with  the  Ninth’s  GIs. 

General  Eddy,  proud  of  his 
Division  and  anxious  to  get  his 
men  their  share  of  public  glory, 
worried  more  and  more  about 
this  until  in  Sicily  he  received 
a  soldier’s  offer:  “If  we  need 
news  at  home  to  keep  our  men 
pepped  up,  give  me  the  authority 
to  do  some  things  that  will  get 
it  Let  us  do  something  besides 
cuss  the  press." 

The  soldier  was  Robert  W. 
Robb,  then  Lt  CoL,  later  Col¬ 
onel,  now  Mr.,  former  newspa¬ 
perman  and  Reserve  Officer,  who 
at  his  own  insistence  was  serv¬ 
ing  combat  duty,  not  PRO  duty. 

Robb  got  the  authority  and  the 
job  —  "in  addition  to  other 
duties."  His  formula  was  basic: 
Report  to  the  home  town  news¬ 
paper  about  the  war  exploits  of 
the  home  town  boy. 

CoL  Robb  passed  the  job  on  to 
Cap!  Lindsey  Nelson,  a  Tennes¬ 
see  newspaperman,  and  with  the 
backing  of  General  Eddy,  Nel¬ 
son  designated  a  soldier-reporter 
in  every  unit  Every  soldier  in 
the  division  was  catalogued  .  .  . 
pertinent  facts  of  his  personal 
history,  including  home  town, 
his  family’s  home.  When  any¬ 
thing  happened  to  a  soldier — 
promoted,  decorated,  hit  a  homer 
for  the  company  soft  ball  team 
—that  fact  was  recorded  on  a 
special  form  prepared  by  the 
newly  set-up  Division  public  re¬ 
lations  office.  From  the  EorroR 
k  PuBUBHKa  Year  Book,  the  unit 
reporter  noted  the  appropriate 
home  town  papers  for  me  story. 

The  Ninth  began  filing  thou¬ 
sands  of  stories  with  home  town 
papers,  later  was  credited  by 
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Mr.  Leahigh  says,  "The  Times  and  Oemixrai 
have  'produced*  for  us  for  more  than  37  years. 
That’s  why  more  than  70%  of  our  entire  adver¬ 
tising  appropriation  is  spent  for  display  space 
in  these  two  outstanding  home  town  papers. 


That’s  also  why  we  have  been  continually  in¬ 
creasing  our  schedules  in  the  Times  and  Denxv 
crat.  If  'over-the-counter'  sales  in  the  Tri-Cities 
are  important  to  you,  you  can’t  overlook  these 
papers.” 
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far  Daceahar  B. 


T>wptrotuf  and  prattvra  conditions  of  the  world's  by  Curtiss -Wright  research  engineen  who  are  con- 
highest  air  routes  can  be  simulated  in  this  modem  suntly  striving  to  solve  the  problems  relating  to  the 
high-altitude  test  chamber  used  by  Curtiss -Wright  extreme  altitudes  and  supersonic  speeds  ahead  in  this 
engineers  to  perfect  airaaft  engine  fuel  systems  . .  j  *ge  of  flight. 

One  of  literally  hundreds  of  experiments  conduaed 


InemdibI*  ttrasMt  test  the  stamina  of 
Cuniss  electric  propellers.  In  this  electronic 
test  cell  every  type  of  propeller  vibration 
can  be  duplicated— to  assure  the  dependa¬ 
bility  of  the  Curtiss  variable  pitch  revers¬ 
ible  propellers  that  provide  new  freedom 
from  noise,  new  braking  features  for  trans¬ 
port  planes. 


The  little  rooms  where  new  worlds  are  made 


All  scientific  progress  begins  with  a  man  sitting  quietly  in  a  room 
at  his  work  table . . .  thinking. 

So  it  was  when  the  young  Wright  brothers,  in  the  rear  of  their 
bicycle  shop  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  drew  little  pencil  sketches  ot  a 
machine  that  would  enable  men  to  fly. 

And  so  it  is  today  at  Curtiss-Wright,  . 

where  scientists  and  engineers  ,  .  I 

work  unceasingly,  in  single-  a 

minded  dedication  to  the 
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TOTAL  NEWSPRINT  SUPPLY 

U.  S.  NEWSPAPER  publishers  are  com¬ 
mitting  the  grave  error  of  watching  only 
the  newsprint  developments  in  Canada. 
They  are  being  encouraged  to  expect  more 
paper  next  year  because  the  Canadians 
say  they  will  produce  more. 

These  publishers  are  forgetting  to  com¬ 
pare  total  supply  figures  with  anticipated 
demand  in  lf»48.  They  fail  to  realise  the 
important  role  played  in  total  supply  by 
our  domestic  mills.  They  are  not  aware 
that  domestic  newsprint  production  has 
dropped  from  995,000  tons  in  1941  to  an 
estimated  670,000  tons  in  1946  and  U.  S. 
percentage  of  the  total  supply  has  been 
reduced  from  26%  to  17%. 

Increased  newsprint  production  in  Can¬ 
ada  does  not  mean  we  are  going  to  have 
more  newsprint  in  1946.  The  Canadians 
cannot  make  up  the  losses  we  have  suf¬ 
fered  in  domestic  production. 

On  top  of  all  this  U.  S.  publishers  also 
forget  the  increase  in  newsprint  consumers 
in  this  country  during  the  war.  When  we 
are  told  the  total  newsprint  supply  will  be 
3%  below  the  1941  figure  we  must  also 
realize  that  supply  must  be  split  more  ways 
now  than  in  1941. 

Publishers  figuring  on  having  3%  less 
paper  than  they  did  in  1941  are  being 
imduly  optimistic.  Their  individual  supply 
is  going  to  be  a  lot  less  than  that. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  newsprint 
picture  for  U.  S.  publishers  in  1946  is  dark. 
It  is  accentuated  by  optimistic  publishers 
who  refuse  to  believe  what  they  are  told. 

We  are  not  going  to  have  enough  ton¬ 
nage  in  the  first  six  months  of  next  year 
to  permit  indiscriminate  use.  We  are  going 
to  have  considerably  less  than  in  1941. 

For  the  good  of  the  industry  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  for  all  newspapers  to  hold  down  their 
requirements,  forget  their  selfish  individ¬ 
ualism,  and  band  together  with  a  “one  for 
all — all  for  one”  motivation. 

Consumption  controls  will  end  Dec.  31. 
Only  through  the  imselfish.  voluntary  co¬ 
operation  of  every  publisher  can  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  go  through  the  first  six 
months  of  1946  without  someone  getting 
hurt — some  small  paper  being  forced  to 
suspend  for  lack  of  print  paper. 

YOUTH  NEEDED 

LOUIS  SELTZER,  because  he  is  a  young 
man,  has  had  the  courage  to  speak  out 
on  a  subject  that  will  hurt  a  great  many 
publishers.  He  emphasizes  the  need  for 
youth  in  directing  American  newspapers 
as  opposed  to  the  present  tendency  of  men 
well  along  in  years  retaining  control. 

Publishers  that  feel  the  shoe  pinch  should 
realize  that  Mr.  Seltzer,  and  we,  do  not 
mention  this  subject  because  we  feel  such 
men  have  outgrown  their  usefulness  or 
that  their  advice  is  not  valuable.  To  the 
contrary,  they  have  the  wisdom  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  years  necessary  in  any  suc¬ 
cessful  business. 

However,  newspapers  are  moving  into 
the  most  competitive  era  in  their  histor}’. 
They  are  facing  radio  and  magazines,  both 
of  which  have  predominantly  youthful 
leadership.  In  order  to  compete  success¬ 
fully,  newspapers  need  the  initiative,  driv¬ 
ing  power  and  new  ideas  of  youth. 


EDITORIAL 


Let  >our  ».|iee«-h  be  ulwa>»  with  grace,  ^eu• 
Milled  with  ^all.  that  ye  may  know  how  ye 
ought  to  anuwer  every  man.  -Colomiianii,  IV;  ft. 


AID  TO  VETERANS 

WE'VE  been  harping  about  aid  to  veterans 
— helping  them  find  jobs  and  places  to 
live.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News  doing  something  about  hous¬ 
ing.  The  Newark  (N.  J.)  Ercning  News 
started  the  ball  rolling.  There  are  prob¬ 
ably  many  other  papers  taking  local  ac¬ 
tion.  There  should  be  many  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  problem. 

The  need  is  great! 

A  meeting  in  New  York  this  week  .set  the 
pattern  for  newspapers  to  follow  locally. 
Top  Army  officials  started  a  drive  with  a 
conference  of  500  leaders  in  community, 
business,  labor,  religious  and  welfare  activ¬ 
ities  to  stimulate  the  establishment  of  more 
community  centers  where  returning  vet¬ 
erans  and  local  communities  can  work  out 
together  the  solution  of  mutual  problems 
involved  in  the  reintegration  of  discharged 
.service  men  into  civilian  life.  The  drive 
has  the  expressed  approval  of  President 
Truman. 

Speakers  reported  that  such  veteran  cen¬ 
ters  are  in  operation  in  only  1,500  of  the 
23,000  communities  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  explained  the  need  for  them  is 
enormous  since  the  proportion  of  return¬ 
ing  veterans  to  total  population  is  greater 
now  than  at  any  time  in  American  history 
since  the  end  of  the  Civil  War. 

Failure  to  arrive  at  a  fair  solution  of 
the  problems  confronting  veterans  can 
lead  to  bitterness  and  unrest  on  a  scale 
comparable  to  that  which  prevailed  in 
Germany  and  England  at  the  end  of  the 
last  war,  it  was  said. 

If  newspaper  editors  do  not  believe  the 
situation  is  urgent,  that  something  must  be 
done  quickly  in  all  communities,  let  them 
read  these  words  of  Gen.  Carl  A.  Spaatz 
of  the  Army  Air  Force: 

“We  must  face  this  fact  squarely.  The 
13,000,000  veterans  and  their  families  rep¬ 
resent  political  power.  They  have  a  set  of 
interests  more  or  less  in  common.  We 
must  remember  they  are  young  and  sus¬ 
ceptible.  As  traditional  in  history,  they 
will  listen  to  those  who  promise  them 
what  they  want  or  who  promise  to  rem¬ 
edy  their  real  or  imagined  wrongs.  Dis¬ 
contented  youth  makes  for  troubled  waters 
in  which  the  unscrupulous  politician  loves 
to  fish. 

“When  the  ‘man  on  the  white  horse' 
comes  forward  in  such  a  situation  things 
begin  to  happen  as  they  happened  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Hitler  rose  to  power  on  the  back 
of  youth.” 

EDITOR 


LA  GUARDIA  SIGNS  UP 

IT  BEGINS  to  look  as  if  New  York’s 
Mayor  LaGuardia  has  attacked  newspa¬ 
pers  and  plugged  radio,  not  for  political 
reasons,  but  for  his  own  economic  reasons. 
A  lot  of  his  words  about  the  press  have 
come  out,  not  because  they  were  true, 
but  because  they  sounded  good  on  the 
air. 

Newspapers  have  become  a  popular 
whipping  boy  and  the  Mayor  continually 
adds  his  two  cents  worth.  Last  Sunday, 
he  revealed  again  that  his  reading  or  un¬ 
derstanding  of  newspapers  is  not  very 
complete.  He  criticized  “very  bad  news¬ 
paper  reporting”  citing  the  New  York 
Times  inferring  that  paper  had  not  both¬ 
ered  to  carry  the  report  of  the  Mayor’s 
Committ^  on  Unity  investigating  the 
racial  disturbances  two  months  ago  at  one 
of  the  New  York  high  schools. 

Mayor  LaGuardia  will  never  concede 
that  the  initial  bad  reporting  of  that  dis¬ 
turbance  was  due  to  a  censorship  of  the 
facts  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Instead 
of  getting  the  story  straight  from  the  right 
source,  the  Board  closed  its  doors  to  re¬ 
porters  who  had  to  find  out  from  school 
children  and  residents  what  had  happened 
there.  Naturally,  there  were  different  ver¬ 
sions. 

The  Mayor  doesn’t  know,  and  probably 
wouldn’t  admit  it  anyway,  that  the  Times 
gave  almost  two  full  columns  to  the  in¬ 
vestigating  committee’s  report. 

Now  we  read  the  Mayor  has  signed  a 
contract  to  appear  on  the  air  every  week 
at  a  fabulous  salary  after  he  leaves  public 
office. 

It  seems  it  has  been  expedient  for  him 
to  criticize  new.spapers  with  little  or  no 
reason. 

CANCER  DRIVE 

INASMUCH  as  newspapers  have  always 
been  foremost  in  humanitarian  causes 
we  urge  every  editor  to  consider  support 
of  the  current  cancer  drive.  Because  the 
$4,000,000  sought  is  ostensibly  to  operate 
the  proposed  Memorial  Cancer  Fund  in 
New  York  many  people  outside  of  that  city 
may  not  feel  inclined  to  participate. 

However,  $4,000,000  has  already  been 
given  to  the  fund  by  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan 
Foundation  to  construct  the  14-8tory  Sloan- 
Kettering  Institute  for  Cancer  Research 
and  to  finance  research  up  to  $200,000  a 
year. 

’The  four  million  dollars  asked  from 
the  public  will  also  go  for  research  and 
expansion  of  teaching  facilities.  Both  are 
sorely  needed. 

This  is  a  worthy  cause.  The  annual  mor¬ 
tality  rate  of  cancer  is  164,000  compared 
to  1,800  for  infantile  paralysis.  One  out  of 
every  nine  persons  in  this  country  is 
doomed  to  die  of  cancer. 

Few  families  will  be  spared.  The  threat 
hangs  over  everyone  because  of  the  little 
known  about  its  causes.  It  is  second  in 
the  long  list  of  deadly  diseases. 

This  dread  disease  knows  no  state  boun¬ 
daries.  The  proposed  research  will  benefit 
all  humanity  and  can  well  be  supported  by- 
people  everywhere.  Practically  every¬ 
one  has  a  stake  in  this  life  and  death 
struggle. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


STANLEY  FINK,  editor  of  the 
Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times 
on  leave  with  the  Marine  Corps 
for  the  last  25 
months,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his 
position  as  chief 
executive  of  the 
Globe  -  Times 
news  depart¬ 
ment.  Fink,  who 
designed  and 
was  first  editor 
of  the  Camp 
Lejeune  Globe, 
one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  camp  news¬ 
papers  in  the 
country,  also 
served  18  months  overseas  as 
a  combat  correspondent  and 
later  as  overseas  staff  writer 


Hnk 


for  Leatherneck  magazine,  offi¬ 
cial  Marine  Corps  publication. 
Dale  H.  Gramley,  acting  Globe- 
Times  editor  during  Fink’s  ab¬ 
sence,  will  continue  on  the  staff 
as  associate  editor  and  director 
of  public  relations. 


U.  Grant  Baker,  65-year-old 
publisher  of  the  Susquehanna 
(Pa.)  Transcript,  had  the  mid¬ 
dle  finger  of  his  left  hand  amp¬ 
utated  recently  in  an  accident 
in  the  composing  room. 

Alvin  Frixndberg,  associate 
publisher  of  the  Atlantic  City 
(N.  J.)  World,  has  returned  to 
the  paper  after  three  years  and 
five  months  in  Naval  Intelli¬ 
gence  and  has  resumed  his  du¬ 
ties  in  charge  of  the  World,  the 
Ventnor  (N.  J.)  Crier  and  the 
Boardwalk  Beam. 


Ray  Bailey,  formerly  editor 
of  the  Hunterdon  Republican  in 
Flemington,  N.  J.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  publisher  of  that  paper 
and  the  Hunterdon  Guide. 


David  F.  Connors,  managing 
editor  of  the  Lowell  ( Mass. ) 
Sun,  was  the  winner  of  the  $500 
grand  prize  at  a  recent  parish 
reunion. 

John  H.  Costello,  Lowell 
Sun  executive,  has  returned  to 
his  duties  with  the  paper  after 
receiving  a  discharge  from 
Navy. 

John  G.  Thomas,  assistant 
editor  of  the  Wilson  (N.  C.) 
Times  for  the  past  10  years,  has 
resigned  to  become  secretary  of 
the  Wilson  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

J.  M.  Blalock,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  (S.  C.)  State  Company  and 
president-publisher  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Record,  has  been  named 
vicepresident  of  the  local  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

Robert  E.  Pollock  has  re¬ 
turned  as  editor  and  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  St.  Helens 
(Ore.)  Sentinel  Mist,  after  his 
discharge  from  Navy. 


In  The  Business  Office 


JACK  TAYLOR,  formerly  with 
AP,  in  Chicago  and  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  ad- 
vertisiM  manager  of  the  Mis- 
Muri  iVeas  Association  with 
headquarters  at  Columbia. 

E.  D.  Nichols,  for  the  past  23 
years  with  the  circulation  de¬ 


partment  of  the  Greensboro 
<  N.  C. )  News  and  Record,  has 
been  named  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  two  papers,  and 
R.  L.  Whitfield,  city  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  with  the  paper 
the  past  18  years,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  circulation 
manager. 

Earl  C.  Lewis,  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Gas¬ 
tonia  (N.  C.)  Gazette,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  a  position  with 
Prudential  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  in  Gastonia.  He  will  be 
succeeded  on  the  paper  by 
Garnie  Gantt,  former  circula¬ 
tion  department  employe  just 
returned  from  three  years  in 
the  armed  forces. 

Hedrick  D.  Koontz  has  re¬ 
turned  from  service  with  Army 
Quartermaster  Department  to 
his  former  duties  as  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Winchester 
(Va.)  Star. 

David  W.  Landis,  Marine 
Corps  veteran  and  formerly 
with  the  Pittsburgh  ( Pa. )  Press, 
has  been  appointed  circulation 
manager  of  the  Winchester 
Star. 

Sydney  Loewenberg,  for  the 
past  four  years  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  New 
York  Journtu-  American,  has 
joined  the  Theodore  J.  Funt 
Company,  New  York,  as  copy 
chief  and  account  executive. 

Harry  B.  Kerr,  acting  promo¬ 
tion  director  of  the  New  York 
Times  in  the  absence  of  Ivan 
Veit,  has  resigned  to  become  an 
associate  in  the  retail  research 
firm  of  Russell  W.  Allen. 

B.  F.  Caston,  recently  with 
General  Outdoor  Advertising 
Company  and  formerly  with 
Hearst  newspapers,  has  joined 
Nation  magazine’s  advertising 
staff  and  on  Jan.  1  will  succeed 
Mary  Ellison  as  advertising 
manager. 

Alfred  Drayton,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  promotion  manager  for 
U.P.  in  New  York  and  before 
that  on  the  rewrite  desk  of  the 
Jersey  Journal,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  is  on  his  way  for  a  year 
of  study  and  travel  in  Brazil. 
Uruguay  and  other  South  Amer¬ 
ican  countries. 


Leon  H.  Beach,  Jr.,  has  been 
reieased  from  Army  after  two 
years’  overseas  service  and  has 
joined  the  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.) 
News  as  classified  advertising 
manager. 

Joseph  R.  Bradt  has  rejoined 
the  Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Herald 
advertising  department  after 
four  years’  Army  service. 

Jack  MacNeil  ia  out  of  the 
Army  and  back  at  his  post  in 
the  advertising  department  of 
the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sunday 
Telegram. 

Back  to  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Times  is  Edward  Ruddy,  adver¬ 
tising  solicitor,  who  served  sev¬ 
eral  years  with  Red  Cross. 

Charles  R.  Devine  is  back  on 
the  advertising  sales  staff  of  the 
United  States  News,  Washing- 
ington,  D.  C.,  after  almost  five 
years  in  the  armed  services. 

William  Mire,  former  Navy 
lieutenant  commanding  a  mine 
sweeper  in  the  Mediterranean, 
has  joined  the  Cincinnati  (O.) 
Enquirer  display  advertising 
department. 

Wayne  Krocfoss,  former 
manager  of  the  merchandising 
department  of  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star-Journal  and  'Trib¬ 
une,  has  returned  from  Army 
service  to  be  national  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  salesman  for  the 
papers.  Handling  classified  au¬ 
tomobile  advertising  exclusive¬ 
ly  for  the  papers  will  be  George 
Fierce,  who  was  recently  re¬ 
leased  from  service  after  three 
years  with  Army  Ord¬ 
nance. 

Rorganization  of  the  country 
carrier  and  dealer  department 
of  the  Star- Journal  and  Tribune 
into  two  divisions — agency  and 
independent  carrier — has  been 
announced,  with  Norman  Do- 
man,  former  manager  of  the 
single  department,  to  continue 
as  overall  manager  of  the  two 
divisions.  Two  returning  serv¬ 
icemen,  Fred  Hempfer  and 
George  Klein,  will  serve  as 
managers  of  the  agency  and  in¬ 
dependent  carrier  divisions,  re¬ 
spectively. 

Jack  Gale  has  been  dis¬ 
charged  from  Navy  and  is  back 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Bill  MAUIDIN 

I 


WHAT  IS  BILL 
MAULDIN  DOING? 

The  same  thing  that  many 
great  cartoonists  have 
done.  By  the  use  of  wit, 
irony,  satire,  and  art,  he 
is  making  people  more 
conscious  of  the  world 
about  them. 

Last  week  he  covered  the 
American  Legion  1945 
Convention  in  Chicago  for 
Life  magazine.  His  obser¬ 
vations  were  fair,  amusing 
and  sometimes  startling. 

Bill  Mauldin  and  his  two 
characters,  “Willie  and 
Joe”,  were  strictly  G.  I., 
loved  and  followed  by  our 
armed  forces.  Now  that 
the  war  is  over.  Bill 
Mauldin,  through  “Wilhe 
and  Joe”,  takes  up  the 
peace-time  problems  of  his 
generation.  And  he  does 
this  with  the  same  intelli^ 
gent  wit  that  endeared 
him  to  the  service  man. 

Bill  Mauldin,  through 
“Willie  and  Joe”,  speiAa. 
for  his  contemporaries  and 
their  ideas,  ideals,  and 
opinions  that  are  so  clearly 
expressed  in  the  “Willie 
and  Joe”  panels  are  of 
interest  to  all. 

For  rates  .  .  .  wire  or  write 

"tUctiiL. 

FEATURE , 
SYNDICATE 
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Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News  ,s/w; 


while  he  was  gone.  been  discharged  and  u  sUyini 

Charlbs  D.  Nethaway,  recent*  on  in  China  with  that  n«iM 
ly  discharged  from  the  AAF,  service, 
has  gone  to  work  for  U.P.  in  Russeu.  McCoixister 
Dallas,  Tex.,  where  he  is  run-  Jack  McKalxagat  have  re- 
ning  the  nightside  of  the  bu-  turned  to  the  Lowell  (Mass.) 
reau.  Before  entering  service,  Sun  after  Army  service. 

rtr^ell  r  T?ib^ne°'  McGarry.  back  as  a  mem- 

Terrell  (Tex.)  Tribune.  gun’s  sports  staff,  has 

Claude  Ramsey  has  returned  just  received  the  Bronze  Star 
to  U.P.  as  Houston,  Tex.  bu-  He  was  with  the  First  Division’ 
reau  manager,  after  more  than  participating  in  the  North  Af- 
three  years’  Army  service  in  rican  campaign  right  through  to 
the  Pacific.  He  formerly  was  the  Siegfried  Line, 
with  the  U.P.  in  Denver,  Colo.  George  Boire,  formerly  night 
Ray  Lee,  former  combat  cor-  editor  of  the  Sun,  has  joined 
respondent  for  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  Nashua  (N.  H.)  Telegraph. 
has  joined  the  Alca-andria  (La.)  gp  Reardon  has  been  nam^rf 
Town  Talk.  acting  ^orts  editor  of  the 

Carl  Corbin,  formerly  of  the  Lowell  Sunday  Telegram. 

New  Orleans  Times  Picoyune,  Frederick  J.  Byron,  golfing 
has  been  releas^  authority  for  the  Inquirer  prior 

to  enlistment  in  Army  three 
Hotticsburp  (Miss.)  Amertcon  one-half  years  ago,  has  re 

Also  with  the  American  ^ter  joined  the  sports  staff, 
service  are  Leonard  Lowrey,  ■' 

Bob  Waller  and  Hal  Yockey.  .  Warnto  Olivier  fornaer  a^ 

John  McCarty,  after  Army  sw 
er  of  the  Formal  ^tate,  weekly  Mike  Danna,  former 

newsiwper  which  will  replace  *  *«  nhntovranher 
the  monthly  Farm  Bureau  News 

as  official  organ  of  the  Alabama  Ciuuujts  Seib,  from  the  P^- 
Farm  Federation. 

WEIMAR  JONES,  for  more  than  Records  copy  desk. 

16  years  associated  with  the  , 

news  staffs  of  the  Asheville  |or  of  the  Philadelphia 
(N.  C.)  Citizen  and  Times,  has  a  patient  m  FitzgeraW-Mercy 
purchased  the  Franklin  (N.  C.)  Hospital. 

Press  and  Highlands  Maeonian.  Lou  Cunningham  is  returning 
Erie  Godal,  political  cartoon-  to  his  position  as  Atlantic^ 
ist  for  PM,  is  the  author  of  a 

book  for  children,  “Spotty,  the  o”**  Philadelphia  BulUtix 

Flying  Dog,”  publUhed  by  after  more  than  three  years  in 
Veritas  Press,  Inc.  Navy. 

New  to  the  staff  of  the  Ports-  , 
mouth  (N.  H.)  Herald  are  the  Phil^elphio  Netrs  and  fm 
Frederick  H.  tSiompson,  for-  one-half  yean 

meriy  on  the  staff  of  the  ^avy,  la  "ow  OMted  in 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Teleprom.  Atlantic  City  and  will  be  as^ 
and  Paul  E.  Marston,  Herald  ^1®**™  Cunningham  and 
photographer  back  from  over-  W.  Schw^  as  repr®*^* 

Jerry  McLain  and  Claibourne  j^eas  Army  service.  tlve  of  a  n^ber  of  New  York 

ucKO^,  veteran  Phoenix  AH-  jqhn  Roderick,  formerly  with  newspapen 

>na  Hepublic  newsmen,  have  j^e  AP  in  Portland.  Me.,  and  resori. 
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In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


his  former  position  in  the  ci"  LISLE  SHOEMAKER  former 
culation  department  of  the  ^  U.P.  war  correspondent,  has 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-  b^n  nam^  sports  director  of 
Revieto  and  Spokane  Chron-  the  San  Diepo  (Cal.)  Journal, 
icle.  Harold  Requa,  former  San 

John  Forbes,  just  out  of  mill-  Diego  Union  reporter,  has 
tary  service  and  formerly  with  joined  the  San  Diego  Chamber 
the  Aberdeen  (Wash.)  World,  of  Commerce  after  more  than 
has  been  appointed  advertising  four  years’  public  relations  duty 
manager  of  the  Olympia  ( Wash. )  in  the  Navy. 

Olympian. 

Lt.  William  Lichtner,  U.  S. 

Navy  for  three  years,  has  re¬ 
joined  the  national  advertising 
staff  of  Lancaster  (Pa.)  News¬ 
papers. 

E.  E.  Daniels  is  the  new  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Salem 
( Ore. )  Capital  Press,  succeed¬ 
ing  W.  J.  Butler,  who  retired 
after  12  years  with  the 
paper  and  has  moved  to  Ok¬ 
lahoma. 

John  A.  Miles,  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  (Ont)  Spectator  since  re¬ 
joining  the  staff  after  overseas 
service  in  the  RCAF,  has  re- 


Albert  H.  Brown.  Union  edi¬ 
torial  staff  member  since  1015, 
recently  was  honored  on  his 
retirement  by  his  colleagues, 
who  presented  him  a  leather 
wallet  in  a  ceremony  in  the 
paper’s  city  room. 

Joe  Stantley,  who  has  been 
with  AAF  public  relations  in 
China,  is  back  reporting  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner. 

Perry  Sorenson,  formerly  of 
the  Deseret  News,  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  and  more  recently 
with  the  FBI.  has  joined  the 
Examiner  as  reporter. 

Carl  McClunc,  formerly  of 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  is 
on  nightside  rewrite  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner. 

Fred  (“Douo”)  Baldwin,  re¬ 
cently  discharged  after  four 

_ _ . _  years  in  Army,  has  been  named 

u®?*’  sports  editor  of  the  Salinas  Cali- 

7  fomian.  Before  the  war  he 

25.  iritle*  kttntH  b®^*^  «  similar  post  on  the  Sonta 

nm  cosyrightAd  1945. _  Cruz  (Cal.)  Sentinel-News. 

IB  Ebiiob  k  PuButHBB  Co.,  Inc.  Charles  Fischer  has  returned 
Jamb*  Wbioht  Bbown  to  the  copy  desk  of  the  San 

— - -.f^****"* — -  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  follow- 

ii?*  service  in 

H.  k  BroBdwar.  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  Europe. 

Ttitpkentf.  Also  back  on  the  Call- 

mt  9-5052,  3053,  3054,  3055  k  5056  Bulletin  staff  is  WILLIAM  NlCH- 
NirA^  BOB  iiAKBBi  OS  wBwifArEBt  QLs,  photogTapheT,  after  three 
w  U.  Bbowk,  JttoHB  H.  years’  Navy  service. 
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Bureau, 
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BvTLaa  1383  Natiamal  Prarr  Blae„  Tde- 

lAone,  RepuMlc  1980. _ 
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the  colonial  locksmith  labored  with  diligence  and  dexterity, 
devised  ingenious  instruments  "which  warded  off  the 
wicked,  the  heinous  homebreaker,  and  the  midnight  ruffian 
.  .  .  were  proof  against  picklocks  and  other  mischievous 
persons  .  .  .  protect’d  and  preserv’d  life  and  property  against 
those  of  evil  propensities  . . .  reliev’d  dread  and  alarum  . . . 
and  assur’d  sound  sleep  and  safety  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  metropolis  and  the  environs  .  • 

Lacking  a  symbol,  the  modern  newspaper  might  adopt 
the  lock  and  keys  .  .  .  for  it  locks  out  lies,  libel,  and  license 
.  .  .  bolts  the  door  on  dangerous  doctrines,  destructive 
demagogues,  foreign  fanatics  .  .  .  stands  as  a  bulwark  against 
buncombe  and  sham  .  .  .  and  is  the  key  which  springs 
global  gates,  lets  everyone  in  on  doings  in  Dakar  or 
downtown,  unlocks  significances,  opens  the  eyes  to  events, 
the  mind  to  meanings,  and  the  heart  to  humanity. 

To  OPEN  THE  opulence  of  Philadelphia,  the  key  is  The 
Inquirer  .  .  .  preferred  by  575,000  families  .  .  .  and  patently 
productive  for  the  national  advertiser.  For  proof,  unlatch 
your  Media  Records. 


At  the  sign  of  the  Lock  and  Keys  _ 
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Apperson  Looks 
Back  on  Start 
Of  His  Paper 

Mouot  Shasta,  Ore.,  Dec.  5 — 
A  $S0  loan  enabled  establish* 
ment  of  the  Mount  Shasta  Jour¬ 
nal,  now  stretching  toward  the 
third  generation  under  one  own¬ 
ership. 

John  A.  Apperson  founded  the 
Journal  31  years  ago,  just  six 
weeks  before  his  death,  on  a 
$50  cash  loan  from  a  fraternal 
brother.  His  credit,  established 
while  with  the  Willows  (Cal.) 
Journal  and  other  Coast  papers, 
was  “clean.” 

He  had  barely  started  publica¬ 
tion  with  carefully  selected 
equipment  when  death  placed 
the  paper  on  the  shoulders  of 
his  son,  Orville  O.  Apperson, 
then  but  20  years  old. 

After  three  decades  broken 
only  by  a  period  when  the  paner 
was  leased  while  in  World  War 
I,  Orville  Apperson  has  built 
and  developed  the  paper. 

Today  he  looks  forward  a  few 
years  for  the  return  from  World 
War  II  of  1st  Lt.  Orville  O.  Ap¬ 
person,  Jr.,  now  in  Japan.  Then 
he  plans  to  take  it  easier  on  his 
acre  of  land  beneath  snow¬ 
capped  Mount  Shasta. 


PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  48 


Gertrude  D.  Thomas,  society 
editor  of  the  Tribune  News¬ 
papers  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  has 
been  presented  a  certificate  of 
merit  by  a  local  American 
Legion  post  for  her  work  in 
connection  with  Victory  Vol¬ 
unteers. 

George  Walsh,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  Army,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  news  staff  of  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times. 

Doyl  Tayixjr  has  returned  to 
the  Des  Moines  (la.)  TVibitne 
copy  desk  after  service  in  the 
Coast  Guard.  Also  back  from 
service  with  the  Tribune  and 
Register  is  Sterling  Bemis,  after 
28  months  in  India. 

Paul  Hansell,  state  editor  for 
the  AP  in  Iowa,  has  returned 
to  ttie  Des  Moines  office  after 
three  years  in  Navy. 

Philip  Sauer,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  Army,  is  back  at 
his  tsrpewriter  in  the  Cincinnati 
(O.)  Times-Sfar  editorial  room. 

Perry  Dotson  has  returned  to 
the  sports  desk  of  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch 
after  Navy  service.  Also  back 
with  the  sports  staff  is  Charley 
Green,  discharged  from  Army. 

Pat  Richards,  after  Army 
service  in  Africa  and  Europe, 
has  returned  to  his  desk  at  the 
Alpena  (Mich.)  News. 

Mason  Dobson,  Beloit  News; 
Frank  Taylor.  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel,  and  John  C.  Chapple,  Ash¬ 
land  Press,  comprise  the  “News¬ 
paper  Committee”  which  will 
help  plan  the  celebration  of 
Wisconsin’s  100th  birthday  in 
1948. 

Bert  Enos,  until  recently 
with  the  Madison.  Wis.  U.P. 
office,  has  joined  the  city  desk 


DEAN  OF  HALIFAX  NEWSMEN 

C,  F.  FVasar.  laH.  managing  editor  of  the  Halifax  (N.  S.)  Chronicle 
and  Star,  presents  a  watch  to  James  L.  Hickey*  member  of  the  staff 
for  60  years.  In  1912  Hickey  scored  a  scoop  on  the  Canodian  end 
of  the  Titanic  story.  He  also  covered  the  first  Marconi  wireless  mes. 
sage  and  the  Halifax  Explosion.  B.  Pearson  McCurdy,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chronicle  Company,  Ltd.  participated  in  the  ceremony 
honoring  Hickey. 


of  the  Belvidere  (Ill.)  News. 

Returned  from  service  to  re¬ 
porting  posts  in  Madison  are: 
Cedric  Parker,  Phil  Amendeen, 
Frank  Custer,  Charles  Hippen- 
MEYER  and  Joe  Cornelius  to  the 
Capital  Times;  Monte  McCor¬ 
mick  and  Joe  Dommershausen 
to  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal. 

John  Bentihy,  who  has  been 
transferred  from  the  dayside 
copy  desk  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  to  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment,  is  writing  a  daily  sports 
column  and  giving  a  weekly 
15-minute  sports  broadcast  on 
the  paper's  radio  station  KOWH. 

John  Bell,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  and  Mrs.  Bell  are  par¬ 
ents  of  a  boy,  Jerome  Braden, 
born  recently. 

Roy  King,  head  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Di^atch  reference 
department,  and  Mrs.  King  are 
parents  of  a  boy,  Thomas  Rot. 


The  Colors 

STAFF  SGT.  CARL  K.  CAN¬ 
NON,  Army  newsreel  photog¬ 
rapher  on  niilitary  leave  from 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  ad¬ 
vertising  and  accounting  de¬ 
partment,  who  was  reported 
both  missing  in  action  and  killed 
in  action  in  the  Jap  fighting,  has 
turned  up  alive  in  his  home  city, 
while  on  convalescent  leave 
from  an  Army  hospital.  He  is 
the  only  survivor  of  a  crew  of 
five  in  a  plane  that  was  shot 
down  by  Jap  fighters  last  year 
in  the  Yangtze  River  to  be  taken 
prisoner  by  the  crew  of  a  Jap 
destroyer. 

Franklin  Yeutter,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  sports  writer,  has 
been  promoted  to  major  in 
Vienna,  where  he  is  stationed 
with  U.  S.  Headquarters  Forces. 

Another  member  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Bulletin  editorial  staff. 
Gordon  Whitecraft,  has  been 


promoted  to  Lieutenant  Colo¬ 
nel  and  awarded  the  Bronze 
Star,  two  theater  ribbons  and 
four  battle  stars  for  Normandy, 
Northern  France,  Rhineland  and 
Italy. 

For  gallantry  in  action  up  to 
the  moment  of  his  death,  the 
Silver  Star  has  been  awarded 
posthumously  to  Capt.  James 
MacDonald  Gallagher,  reporter 
on  the  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record  at  the  time  of  his  enlist¬ 
ment.  Captain  Gallagher  was 
killed  on  Bataan,  April  9,  1942, 
during  the  final  Japanese  assault. 
The  award  was  received  at  cere- 
nlonies  in  the  Philadelphia  post- 
office  building  by  his  father, 
Joseph  F.  Gallagher,  postmas¬ 
ter. 

Sgt.  Walter  P.  Jones,  former 
state  Capitol  correspondent  for 
AP  in  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Bealiner  at 
Camp  Beale,  Cal. 

Edward  H.  Capers,  former 
night  city  editor  of  the  Fort 
Worth  ( Tex. )  Star  -  Telegram 
and  an  editorial  employe  of  the 
paper  for  15  years,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  Major  and  awarded  the 
Bronze  Star  for  meritorious 
service  as  editor  of  Tomorrow, 
weekly  supplement  of  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

Capt.  William  Boyd  Sinclair. 
former  reporter  for  the  Fort 
Worth  Press,  has  been  awarded 
the  Bronze  Star  for  skilled  serv¬ 
ice  in  connection  with  editing 
of  the  Roundup,  AAF  newspa¬ 
per  for  the  China-India  theater. 
He  is  associate  editor. 

Lt.  Alvin  P.  Dobsevace,  for¬ 
mer  New  York  Times  copyboy, 
is  in  charge  of  the  peacetime 
edition  published  at  Camp  Swift. 
Tex.,  of  the  Spearhead,  Second 
Infantry  Division’s  Army  news¬ 
paper  iMrn  of  a  mimeograph  ma¬ 
chine  in  the  foxholes  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Working  under  Dobsevage 
are:  Sgt.  Robert  B.  Allen,  Jr., 
as  managing  editor,  formerly 


with  Oklahoma  and  Texas  news¬ 
papers,  and  Staff  Sgt.  Benneh 
ScHiFF  as  copy  editor,  former 
reporter  for  the  New  York  Post. 

Leon  Thamer,  former  state 
editor  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen  Patriot,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  full  lieutenant  in  the 
Navy.  He  is  stationed  at  Long 
Beach,  (381.,  after  sea  duty  the 
past  two  years. 

Edward  E.  Barr,  former  De¬ 
troit  Times  and  AP  photogra¬ 
pher  has  been  induct^  into 
service  and  is  taking  training  at 
the  Army  Service  Forces  Train¬ 
ing  Center,  Camp  Lee,  Va. 

Chief  Specialist  Lee  Grovi, 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press  reporter  now  serv¬ 
ing  with  the  Coast  Guard  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  is  the  author 
of  two  books  published  within  a 
single  week:  “Of  Brooks  and 
Books”  and,  with  Cmdr.  Arch 
A.  Mercey,  “Sea,  Surf  and  Hell," 
Coast  Guard  anthology  of  World 
War  II. 

First  Lt.  Edwin  B.  Hadfield, 
Jr.,  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World- Herald, 
has  teen  awarded  the  Bronze 
Star  for  administrative  skill  as  a 
contribution  to  his  organiza¬ 
tion’s  missions  in  British  Samoa, 
in  the  Bismarck  archipelago.  He 
is  first  battalion  adjutant  of 
Headquarters  Company  of  the 
147th  Infantry  Regiment. 

Capt.  William  S.  Roberts,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  classified  ad  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald,  has  been  assigned  to 
public  relations  at  San  Francisco 
for  the  Ninth  Service  Command. 

Sgt.  Frank  N.  Jones,  former 
prisoner  of  war,  has  become  ed¬ 
itor  of  Overs  and  Shorts,  post 
newspaper  at  Camp  McQuaide, 
(^1.,  following  the  discharge  of 
Sgt.  George  H.  Roe,  former  edi¬ 
tor.  In  civilian  life  Jones  was 
editor  of  the  Santa  Cruz  (CaL) 
Sentinel-News. 

CoRP.  Edward  J.  Adler,  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  reporter,  has 
returned  from  his  duties  with 
Army  Counter  Intelligence  at 
Sangerhausen,  Germany,  where 
he  assisted  in  the  “screening”  of 
public  officials.  Adler  was  bom 
in  Berlin. 

Wedding  Bells 

VIRGINIA  THAYER,  with  the 

AP  in  Milwaukee,  Wis..  Nov. 
28  to  Leo  Stoecker,  Chicago 
Acme  photographer. 

Eileen  Sheehan,  librarian  for 
the  Lowell  ( Mass. )  Sun,  recently 
to  Charles  E.  Phair,  Billerica, 
Mass.,  town  official,  in  Lowell. 

Anna  Belle  Cookingham,  for¬ 
mer  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen  Patriot,  recently  to 
George  White,  of  Chestnut 
Mound,  Tenn.,  at  Jackson. 

■ 

Marcus  in  Ne'w  Post 

David  Marcus,  who  for  34 
years  was  associated  with  Print¬ 
ers’  Ink,  16  of  them  in  the  post 
of  general  manager,  has  been 
appointed  business  manager  of  i 
Cleaning  and  Laundry  WorkL 
trade  magazine  for  the  cleaniiM 
and  laundry  industry,  acconM 
ing  to  an  announcement  byj 
Samuel  G.  Krivit,  publisher.  1 


SO 
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Walter  Kiernan’s  sparkling  wit  and  breezy,  home-  clients  will  receive  Kiernan’s  new  “One  Man’s 

spun  philosophy  earned  for  him  a  meteoric  rise  as  Opinion”  column  beginning  Dec.  loth.  It  will  be 


I  Kiernan  Writes  New  INS  Column 

i 


a  radio  news  commentator. 


written  exclusively  for  INS  clients. 


VARIETY,  the  “bible”  of  the  show  business, 
described  his  inimitable  presentation  of  the  news 
as  the  “closest  man  to  the  late  Will  Rogers  of  any 
commentator  on  the  air  today.” 


Editors  who  formerly  used  his  pre-war  INS  col¬ 
umn  on  their  front  pages  or  editorial  pages  as  a  sure¬ 
fire  brightener,  will  welcome  this  bonus  in  their 
INS  news  reports. 


His  nimble  wit  has  been  acclaimed  in  scores  of  Kiernan  was  a  staff  writer  and  columnist  for  INS 


radio  columns  throughout  the  nation  since  his  bril-  for  five  years  before  joming  the  Blue  Network, 

liant  air  debut  two  years  ago.  now  the  American  Broadcasting  Company,  as  a 

V  Now  International  News  Service  day  wire  news  commentator. 

'  -  'W 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Camera  Knights 
Hail  Promotion 
Of  Dick  Somo 

By  lack  Pric* 

The  most  encouraging  news 
for  newspaper  photographers 
is  the  appointment  of  Dick 
Sarno  to  the  position  of  Di¬ 
rector  of  Photography  for 
Hearst  publications.  Never  be¬ 
fore  in  the  history  of  news  pic¬ 
tures  has  anything  stirr^  the 
news  cameramen  to  such  a  high 
pitch  of  excitement  and  satis¬ 
faction. 

The  elevation  of  an  actual 
working  photographer  to  a  post 
of  great  importance  is  probably 
the  most  potent  tonic  ever  given 
to  the  profession.  It  comes  at 
a  time  when  the  working  pho¬ 
tographers  were  giving  serious 
consideration  to  their  chances 
of  rising  to  greater  heights.  It 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
what  one  important  publisher 
achieves  with  success,  others 
will  attempt 

In  selectmg  Sarno  for  the 
task  of  managing  the  photo¬ 
graphic  activities  of  his  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  picture 
syndicate,  William  Randolph 
Hearst  has  used  extraordinary 
good  judgment 

Sarno  started  his  photogra¬ 
phic  career  as  a  hypo  bender  in 
INP  Just  after  World  War  I. 
He  b^ame  a  working  camera¬ 
man  with  INP  after  a  year  of 
apprenticeship  and  has  since 
established  an  enviable  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  producer  rather  than 
a  spectacular  operator,  although 
he  has  turned'  in  some  excellent 
exclusives.  His  most  notable 
feat  was  his  photos  of  the  Lind¬ 
bergh  baby.  The  smoothness 
with  which  he  worked  in  ob¬ 
taining  those  photos  caused  con¬ 
siderable  surprise  to  the  Lind¬ 
berghs  but  great  satisfaction  to 
the  editors  of  the  New  York 
Daily  Mirror,  at  which  he  was 
a  staff  photographer.  The  maid 
whose  duty  it  was  to  care  for 
the  youngster  and  if  possible 
to  protect  him  from  being 
snapped  by  newscameramen 
complained  that  Sarno  tricked 
her  while  driving  the  baby  to 
school  in  Englewood,  N.  J.  The 
facts  were  that  Sarno  merely 
outsmarted  the  maid,  obtained 
his  pictures  and  got  away  with 
a  clean  break  despite  the  ob¬ 
stacles  placed  in  his  path. 

Sarno  is  a  good  looking  six- 
footer  with  a  genial  personality 
which  was  a  factor  in  his  be¬ 
coming  a  close  friend  to  persons 
high  in  the  social  world. 

If  we  imderstahd  Sarno  cor¬ 
rectly,  there  will  be  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  more  good  photog¬ 
raphers  and  an  incentive  for 
their  futures.  He  expects  to 
help  develop  the  talents  of 
those  now  in  the  various  Hearst 
j^tograph  departments  and 
hopes  to  employ  the  merit  sys¬ 
tem  of  rewarding  photomph- 
ert  with  bonuses  and  credit  by¬ 
lines.  One  of  his  progressive 
ideas  is  to  e<piip  "looster-triek” 
I^otographers  with  short-wave 
radio  seta  for  their  cars  and 

St 


make  more  frequent  use  of  air¬ 
planes  on  photo  assignments. 

Mr.  Hearst  has  always  been 
picture-minded  but  recently  he 
has  expressed  a  desire  to  see 
his  publications  adorned  with 
better  pictorial  materiaL  In 
this  regard  he  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  pictures  should  be  on  a 
higher  standard.  We  under¬ 
stand  Sarno  has  been  given  full 
executive  powers  and  he  will 
make  a  tour  of  all  publications 
for  the  purpose  of  producing 
plans  which  will  improve  con¬ 
ditions. 

Note  on  Ingenuity 
NEWS  photographers  are  al¬ 
ways  proving  that  they  are 
ingenious.  Recently  during 
Army  Chaplain  Arnold’s  con¬ 
secration  ceremonies  in  St.  Pat¬ 
rick’s  Cathedral,  Cameramen 
Ernie  Sisto  (New  York  Times), 
Pat  Mulligan  (New  York  Sun), 
and  Emil  Herman  (Daily  Mir¬ 
ror),  were  confronted  with  a 
problem  that  needed  emergency 
treatment.  The  platform  from 
which  they  were  woricing  was 
too  shaky  for  time  exposures. 
They  solved  the  situation  by 
using  their  trouser  belts  and 
suspenders  to  strap  cameras  to 
a  column,  thereby  insuring 
steadiness.  It  required  some 
fast  thinking  to  operate  cam¬ 
eras  and  hold  up  trousers  at  the 
same  time.  .  .  .  Bill  Eckenbimg, 
New  York  ’I’imes,  was  selected 
as  one  of  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard’s 
assistants  at  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Columbia  University. 
Bill  is  getting  to  be  an  old 
hand  on  newspicture  educa¬ 
tion.  .  .  ,  John  Reidy,  recently 
honorably  discharged  from  the 
Army  Pictorial  Service,  was 
promoted  to  fill  the  vacancy 
left  by  Louis  Walker,  New  York 
Daily  Mirror,  who  is  out  be¬ 
cause  of  illness.  John  now  be¬ 
comes  one  of  the  Mirror’s  pic¬ 
ture  editors.  .  .  .  Understand 
that  the  newly-formed  NPPA 
will  charge  a  $23  initiation  fee 
after  Jan.  1.  Until  that  date 
all  eligible  applicants  will  be 
required  to  send  only  $6  for 
membership.  ...  A  publisher 
from  Iowa  writes,  “Happy  to 
learn  that  there  is  no  miracle 
camera  in  sight  as  I  just  out¬ 
fitted  two  photographers,  ex- 
servicemen,  with  sUndard 
Speed  Graphics,  and  I  don’t 
wish  to  be  old-fashioned  Just 
when  I  get  a  newly-formed  pho¬ 
tograph  department  started.” 
A  publisher  from  Indiana 
writes,  “I  hope  they  will  intro¬ 
duce  the  miracle  camera  which 
will  do  all  the  processing  in 
five  minutes.” 

• 

Newswomen  in  Book 

Fifth  in  Emma  Bugbee's  series 
of  Peggy  books,  "Peggy  Goes 
Overseas,”  borrowed  detail  and 
facts  for  its  picture  of  the  woman 
war  correspondent’s  job  from 
the  experiences  of  Elizabeth 
May  Craig,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  a  group  of  Maine 
newspapers,  and  Sonia  Tomara, 
New  York  Herald  TVlbune  for¬ 
eign  correspondent.  Miss  Bug- 
bee.  also  a  well-known  member 
of  the  Herald  Tribune’s  writing 
staff,  got  permission  to  use  this 
mat^ial.  The  fictional  juvenile 
has  just  been  published. 


Shoier  Regards 
Hirohito  Photos 
As  Tough  Chore 

Thomas  L.  Shafer,  Acme 
Newspictures  photographer,  tells 
Editor  &  Publisher  readers 
about  his  experience  in  getting 
exclusive  shots  of  Emperor 
Hirohito  recently: 

I  have  photographed  Marines 
hitting  the  beaches,  carriers 
under  Kamikaze  attack  and 
battleships  opening  up  with  all 
batteries,  but  I  never  had  an 
assignment  as  tough  as  cover¬ 
ing  Emperor  Hirohito’s  pil¬ 
grimage  to  the  Grand  Shrine 
of  Ise  where  he  reported  to  his 
ancestors  that  Japan  had  lost 
the  war. 

I  was  the  only  still  photog¬ 
rapher  on  the  trip.  I  had  been 
working  on  the  Imperial  House¬ 
hold  for  over  a  month  using 
every  bit  of  persuasion  and 
diplomacy  at  my  command. 
Suddenly,  I  was  on  the  train — 
shooting  scenes  no  foreigner 
had  ever  seen  and  which  ordi¬ 
nary  Japanese  are  not  permitted 
to  watch. 

I  stepped  six  feet  oway  from 
the  Emperor  to  make  a  close- 
up — closer  than  any  photogra¬ 
pher  had  ever  been.  He  had 
come  to  the  window  of  his 
private  car  at  Unebi  Station  at 
my  request.  The  window 
couldn’t  be  opened  to  the  em¬ 
barrassment  of  the  Imperial 
Secretary  so  I  shot  through 
glass. 

The  whole  thing  provided  a 
double  hazard  for  Hirohito  was 
wearing  glasses  and  thoughts  of 
a  damaging  light  reflection 
were  uppermost  in  my  mind. 

I  smiled  reassuringly  at  the 
Emperor  and  the  Imperial  Sec¬ 
retary  and  got  set.  Some  of  the 
entourage  were  aghast  at  a  pho¬ 
tographer  being  so  close  to  their 
Deity  and  watched  every  move 
I  made. 

The  most  impressive  part  of 
the  trip  was  at  the  Shrine 
where  whiterobed  Jap  priests, 
bowing  frequently,  performed 
their  ancient  rites  to  the  first 
emperors.  I  realized  that  I  was 
the  first  foreigner  to  walk  on 
this  sacred  ground. 

■ 

Craemer  Sells  biterest 
bi  Orange  (CaL)  News 

Orange,  Cal.,  Dec.  3  —  Dis¬ 
posal  of  his  partnership  interest 
in  the  Orange  News  to  the  estate 
of  W.  O.  Hart  has  been  made  by 
Justus  Craemer,  president  of  the 
California  Press  Association  and 
member  of  the  California  Rail¬ 
road  Commission.  Mr.  Craemer 
said  he  is  retaining  an  active  in¬ 
terest  in  the  News  as  associate 
publisher  and  retaining  all  other 
partnership  Interests  in  which 
he  is  associated  with  the  Hart 
estate. 

Ranald  Fairbairn,  who  has 
conducted  the  News’  publication 
since  Mr.  Hart’s  death*  is  taking 
over  as  editor  and  publisher. 
His  experience  during  the  past 
two  and  a  half  years  in  practical 
management  of  the  News  \mder 
difficult  wartime  conditions  has 
fully  equipped  Mr.  Fairbairn  to 
carrj'  on,  Mr.  Craemer  said. 

■  DITOR  ft  PURI 


buying  when  you  step  in  and  make 
a  bid  for  your  piece  of  the  West¬ 
chester  market.  You  wouldn’t  think 
of  passing  up  a  city  like  Buffalo,  yet 
here  is  a  market  that  lays  116,000,000 
more  cash  on  the  line  for  food  every 
year  than  the  city  of  Buffalo.  The 
gals  in  Westchester  spend  13,000,000 
more  for  drugs  and  cosmetics  than 
those  in  Buffalo.  And  building  mate¬ 
rial  sales  in  Buffalo  didn’t  come 
within  J5, 500,000  of  those  in  West¬ 
chester. 

We  don’t  recommend  that  you  pass 
up  Buffalo,  but  we  DO  RECOM¬ 
MEND  that  you  add  our  hard-hittia| 
coverage  of  this  silver  platter  West¬ 
chester  market  to  your  1946  adver¬ 
tising  schedule. 


Soma  of  Amarica't  flnaat  prediKtt 
are  cashing  in  on  this  rich 
market  by  advertising  int 
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The  Giant  Wakes  Upl 

Mighty  Vesuvius  rumbled  in  awakening  anger  the  boiling  pillar  of  smoke  with  astounding  clarity  . . . 

short  months  ago  as  the  ancient  volcano  began  another  reason  why  the  Speed  Graphic  has  won  uni- 

its  most  serious  eruption  in  three-quarters  of  a  cen-  versal  acceptance  as  the  indispensable  camera  for  press 

tury.  Although  the  danger  was  short-lived,  authorities  photographers. 

seriously  considered  moving  Allied  Military  Head-  be  able  to  buy  GRAFLEX-made 

quarters  out  of  n^-by  Naples  because  of  the  vol-  photo-products,  for  Graflex  Dealers  all 

canos  unpr  icta  e  avior.  over  the  country  are  beginning  to  receive  increasing 

Across  the  Bay  of  Naples,  a  U.  S.  Navy  cameraman  quantities  of  scarce  products.  And  once  more  the 

snapped  the  shutter  of  his  Speed  Graphic  camera  and  Speed  Graphic  will  be  available  in  several  sizes! 

recorded  this  remarkab'e  picture.  His  Speed  Graphic  Ask  your  local  Dealer  about  your  specific  needs, 

caught  every  minute  detail  and  depth  of  shading  in  Graflex,  Inc.,  Rochester  8,  New  York. 


GRAFLEX  ffois  great  pictures! 


(Fermarly  THE  FOIMER  GRAFLEX  CORPORATION) 


VISIT  GRAFLEX  INFOIMATIIH  CENTERS 
At  SO  RockcfalUr  Plaza.  N«w  York,  N.  Y. 
and  304S  Wilthir*  Blvd.,  Lot  Angalat.Calif. 
In  Ntw  York,  m«  th*  GRAFLEX  txliibit, 
"fheiography  at  War,"  in  th*  AAuMum 
oF  Scionc*  and  Industry,  Radio  City. 
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Authmntie  Gufdo  fo  Tofovtsion  Prognmming 

Write  for  the  new  book  “Television  Show  Business,”  by  Judy  Dupuy.  Published 
by  General  Electric.  $2.90  per  copy.  Address:  Electronics  Department,  General 
Electric  Company,  Schenectady  5,  N.  Y. 


tacatWne  — taiw  aiirf  racalvw  Iw  Oenwal  IhisM 
•Mfmimtmtml  Micr*.r«l  Nnk  In  S«fcnn»cfrfy.  No* 

extreme  simplicity  of  iostallatioo.  The  horn  Of 
xntciiiiais  only  2  feet  in  diameter. 


For  oorliost  possUo  dolivory  of  yoor  brooilcast  eqoipHMot,  place  yoor  order  oow. 


Television's  first  microwave  link 


STUDIO  AND  STATION  EQUIPMENT  •  TRANSMITTERS  j 


General  electric’s  Micro- 

Tel  relay — first  2000>mega> 
cycle  radio  relay  i  n  history — heralds 
a  new  era  in  network  operation 
that  will  bring  television  and  FM 
to  more  people  at  less  cost. 


G  This  simple  relay,  which  elimi¬ 
nates  connecting  wire  lines  and 
costly  right-of-ways,  consists  of  a 
low-power  microwave  FM  trans¬ 
mitter,  a  microwave  FM  receiver, 
am/  a  highly  directional  transmitting 
and  receiving  antenna  system  which 
gives  each  watt  oj  transmitter  power 
the  effectiveness  oj  approximately  one 
millton  watts.  The  system  is  simple, 
economical  and  provides  unat¬ 
tended  operation. 


#  Today,  General  Electric  is  testing 
a  Micro-Tel  link  between  the  studio 
and  transmitter  of  its  great  televi¬ 
sion  station  WRGB  in  Schenectady 
— a  distance  of  12*/^  airline  miles. 


G  Funher  expansion  of  this  net¬ 
work  and  tne  establishment  of 


others  will  bring  television,  broad-  ! 

casting,  and  business  machine  ser-  i 

vices  to  smaller  communities. 

G  Whether  your  requirements  are 
for  Micro-Tel  relays,  complete  tele¬ 
vision  broadcast  stations,  or  Intra- 
Tel  systems,  look  to  General  Elec¬ 
tric  for  your  equipment.  Plan  now 
to  visit  Schenectady  to  study  G-E 
broadcast  facilities.  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays  are  "open  house”  d^s. 

Write  for  the  folder  "How  to  Get 
To  Schenectady,”  or  ask  your  G-E 
broadcast  equipment  representa¬ 
tive  to  help  you  plan  your  visit. 
Electronics  Dept.,  General  Electric 
Company,  Schenectady  5,  N,  Y. 


Soon,  the  world’s  first  television 
microwave  relay  —  equipped  by 
G.  E.  and  operated  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Business  Machines  Corp.  — 
will  be  added.  This  relay  will  ex¬ 
tend  to  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  Washington.  Addi¬ 
tional  links  will  follow  . . .  for  tele¬ 
vision  programs,  full  fidelity  chan¬ 
nels  for  network  broadcasting, 
facsimile  channels,  and  multiple 
business  machine  channels  —  si¬ 
multaneously  in  both  directions. 


AM* TELEVISION 'FM 


This  proposed  150*foot  relay 
cower  accommodates  up  to  six 
microwave  transmitters  and 
receivers  that  are  capable  of 
relaying  television  and  high* 
fidelity  radio  programs,  fac* 
simile  pictures  and  business 
machine  messages. 


G-E  Li(^e«sa  tabes  moke  television  microwave  relaying  possible.  For  maximom  stotioa  dependability  and  perforoMmce,  nsa  G4  electronic  tabes. 


MI<r*.rW  link  Ironumhtnr  mnd  mnHmnm  «rM  klfkly  MntHnnml  rntnn- 
tor  atop  matt  at  WIOO.  This  system  givet  each  transmitted  wau  of 
output  the  effectiveness  of  approximately  1,000  watts. 


n-Pl 


The  G-E  microwave  television  link.  With  the 
Micro-Tel  relay.  G.E.  contributes  another  major 
development  in  television  and  broadcastina. 
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Job  Is  to  Entertain, 
Says  Radio  Columnist 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

IF  RADIO  programs  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  amusing,  enter¬ 
tainment  is  no  less  a  function  of 
radio  columns, 

believes  Harriet - 

Van  Home,  and 
no  undue  awe 
of  radio  goings- 
on  or  personali- 
t i e  s  prevents 
her  from  lead¬ 
ing  off  her  New 
York  World- 
Telegram  col-  • 

umn  with  dis¬ 
arming  infor¬ 
mality.  For  ex¬ 
ample; 

"If  you  were  nom* 

half  -  bright  as  a  moppet  you 
probably  had  your  own  dark  sus¬ 
picions  about  .  .  or: 

"For  piuposes  of  publicity, 
there  will  always  be  a  few  lack- 
witted  characters  willing  to  say 
their  marriage  vows  up  in  an 
airplane  .  .  or 

"Some  days  I  wish  I  were  a 
police  reporter  or  Otis  Swift’s 
back  pondi  assistant — anything 
faintly  remote  from  the  split- 
second  precision  of  radio." 

And  somehow  when  readers 
get  started,  the  column  is  hard 
to  lay  aside,  her  fans  report. 

Ideal  Schedule 

That  third  lead  is  not  to  be 
taken  too  seriously.  Miss  Van 
Horne  has  the  best  of  reasons 
not  to  want  to  be  a  police  re¬ 
porter.  She  has  “an  ideal  job 
for  a  girl  who  doesn’t  like  to  get 
up  in  the  morning,”  she  said. 
Her  average  day  goes  something 
like  this: 

At  12:30  or  1  p.m.  she  gets  up, 
looks  over  her  mail,  interviews 
some  radio  figure  (four  or  five 
times  a  week),  drops  in  at  the 
studios  to  say  hello  and  look 
at  a  rehearsal  or  two,  returns  to 
her  apartment  at  9,  writes  until 
about  2  a.m.,  reads  until  S,  then 
turns  off  her  light,  snaps  off  her 
radio  and  goe*  to  sleep. 

“It  doesn’t  make  sense,  but  I 
like  it,”  she  told  E&P  blithely 
— and  very  certainly.  “I  just 
work  better  at  night.  Even  at 
Greenwich  (She  worked  a  year 
on  the  Greentoich  ( Conn. ) 
Time)  I  would  go  home  in  the 
afternoon  to  sleep  so  I  could  sit 
up  late.” 

Miss  Van  Home  takes  her  job 
seriously.  “My  conscience  hurts 
me  when  the  radio  is  off.  I  live 
for  the  day  when  the  walkie- 
talkie  will  be  perfected  so  I  can 
carry  radio  in  my  purse  or  strap 
it  on  my  back.” 

’The  first  thing  she  does  when 
she  wakes  is  to  switch  on  her 
bedside  set,  and  “I  wake  up  in 
my  sleep  singing  conunercials. 
You  go  to  other  people’s  houses 
and  you  hear  records  of  sym¬ 
phonies;  you  come  to  mine  and 
you  hear  singing  commercials.” 

In  fact.  Miss  Van  Horae  has 
seen  so  many  previews  and 
heard  so  many  programs  in  her 
three  years  as  the  World-Tele- 
gram’s  radio  writer  that  she 
feels  she’s  not  a  good  critic  any 


more  and  not  increasing  her 
own  ability. 

“Really  my  ambition  is  to 
write  some  other  kind  of  col¬ 
umn,  but  I’m  not  ready  for  it 
now.  I’m  not  old  enough.” 

Meanwhile  she  works  on  her 
style  by  reading  “omniverous- 
ly,”  including  “poetry  at  least 
once  a  day,"  and  she  recom¬ 
mends  its  “disciplined  writing” 
to  any  reporter  who  doesn’t 
want  to  stick  with  straight  news 
coverage. 

"’The  day  of  the  hack  is  over. 
I  think  poetry  is  the  ideal 
teacher  of  style.  In  my  story 
today  there  are  several  poetical 
allusions.  You  don’t  do  it  con¬ 
sciously.  ’There  is  nothing  more 
deadly  than  quotations.” 

Five  -  foot  -  three  plus,  blue¬ 
eyed  and  reddish  blonde.  Miss 
Van  Horne  swings  more  than 
her  own  weight  as  a  fighter,  as 
one  newspaperman  who  didn’t 
see  eye  to  eye  with  her  on  radio 
coverage  found  out.  “I  raged 
and  swore  and  spit  at  people. 
“I’m  Dutch  and  very  stubborn.” 

Press  agents— on  whom  prac¬ 
tically  any  radio  columnist 
could  lunch  and  dine  uncom¬ 
fortably  every  day  of  the  year — 
are  another  of  her  peeves, 
though  radio  people  “are  nice, 
nicer  than  the  people  I  dealt 
with  in  society.” 

Doesn’t  Want  Handouts 

Only  she  thinks  the  press 
agents  seldom  produce  anything 
worth  using  in  the  column.  “If 
all  the  publicity  agents  in  New 
York,”  she  declared,  “closed 
down  tomorrow  I  could  still  do 
my  column,”  adding,  "If  you  get 
all  your  own  items  you  don’t 
have  to  pay  off  for  favors.” 

One  of  the  105-pound  col¬ 
umnist’s  greatest  satisfactions 
come  from  her  correspondents; 
such  people  as  a  blind  old  lady 
who  writes  after  her  husband 
has  read  the  column  to  her,  a 
fan  who  produces  poems  on  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  column  about  once 
a  week,  a  middle-aged  broker 
who  us^  to  send  fiowers  until 
she  told  him  she  had  hay  fever. 
And  any  time  she  mentions 
Frankie  (Sinatra,  of  course) 
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she  gets  deluged  with  bobby 
sock  mail  till  she’s  sick  of  the 
subject. 

On  Dec.  13  Harriet  will  be 
celebrating  the  10th  anniversary 
of  a  newspaper  career  that 
started  when  she  was  only  16 
and  pinch  hit  for  a  Rochester 
society  editor,  and  continued 
while  she  was  in  college  and 
served  as  campus  correspondent 
for  the  Rochester  Democrat  & 
Chronicle. 

After  graduation  in  1040  a 
whimsical  ad  in  E  &  P’s  classified 
brought  her  more  replies  than 
she  could  well  handle  and  sad¬ 
dled  her  with  "Glamor  Girl”  as 
a  nickname  for  the  year  she 
worked  on  the  Greenwich  Time, 
her  first  respondent. 

For  the  ’Time  she  did  news, 
features,  "’The  Rambler”  column 
part  time,  and  "Tea  Time 
Topics.” 

■ 

Hometown  War  Book 

The  Passoic  (N.  J.)  Herald- 
Newt’  stories  about  hometown 
men  in  service  by  staff  reporters 
who  covered  three  war  fronts 
have  been  gathered  by  the  news¬ 
paper  into  its  own  320-page  war 
book.  The  limited  (5,()00  copy) 
edition  will  be  ready  for  sub¬ 
scribers  who  have  ordered  cop¬ 
ies  Dec.  10,  autographed  copies 
for  early  subscribers.  Report¬ 
ers  represented  are  William  M. 
McBride,  now  editor,  who  cov¬ 
ered  the  closing  days  of  Italy; 
Carl  Ek,  Pacific  Islands  and 
Tokyo,  and  Rodn^  Odell.  Eng¬ 
land  to  Berlin,  ’me  book  was 
prepared  especially  for  Christ¬ 
mas  distribution. 


Commission  Rules 
On  Pawtucket  Pact 

Chicago,  Dec.  3 — In  a  recoa- 
mendation  replacing  the  form*, 
directive  orders,  the  Dtih 
Newspaper  Commission 
on  issues  involved  in  a  contract 
renewal  dispute  between  the 
Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  Timet  and 
the  Pawtucket  Newspaner 
Guild. 

’The  Commission  granted 
maintenance  of  membership  to 
the  editorial  department  of  the 
Times,  recommended  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  existing  contractual 
clause  on  preferential  hiring 
and  suggested  the  following 
minimum  weekly  wage  rates: 

Reporters,  first  year,  |23; 
second  year,  $28;  third  year’ 
$34;  fourth  year,  $40;  and  fifth 
year,  $47.50.  City  editor,  $62J0; 
news  editor,  $67.50.  ’The  Con^ 
mission  also  recommended  that 
any  employe  who  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  spend  the  major  part 
of  his  time  as  a  copyreader 
shall  be  paid  not  less  than  $250 
per  week  above  the  top  mini¬ 
mum  rate  for  reporters.  A 
night  differential  .of  an  exta 
50  cents  for  each  night  on  whlA 
work  is  required,  was  also  sug¬ 
gested. 

The  Commission  recommend¬ 
ed  the  denial  of  the  guild's 
request  that  employes  whoM 
regular  day  off  falls  on  a  holi¬ 
day  be  granted  an  additional 
day  off.  It  was  also  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  news  editor  and 
city  editor  shall  be  exempt 
only  from  the  hours  and  over 
time  provisions  of  the  contract 


WITH  BURGESS  v  > 
CHROME.  MATS 

(live  th«  halftonw  and  line  reproduc¬ 
tions  in  your  paper  “eye  appeal” — 
with  Burxras  Chrome  Mats  1  Labora¬ 
tory  testing  throughout  ercry  step 
of  the  Burgess  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cess  insures  a  mat  that  molds  per¬ 
fectly.  That  registers  every  dot. 
every  character  and  line,  with  ut- 
raewt  fidelity. 

Burgess  Chrome  Mats  will  step  up 
the  api>earance  of  the  entire  paper. 
They’re  uniform  in  quality.  &sy 
manipulation  and  dependability  have 
won  them  the  favor  of  leading  stereo 
operators. 

Try  Burgess  Chrome  Mats.  They’ll 
Himplify  reproduction  problems,  in¬ 
sure  quality  results,  keep  "f rontofiice” 
complaints  at  a  minimum  I 
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Monu^ocfufrft  and  Dittrtbufofi  of  Burgett  Ch 
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RALPH  ICeiR  CO  426  Poison  Bldq  SEATTLE  WASH 
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PATB4T  APPUEO  FOi 


BRAND  FOR  PIRI  MARQUETTB 


Meals  aboard  the  beautiful  new  Lounge-Diners  of  the  PERE  MARQUETTE  will  soon  offer 
you  a  brand  new  sensation  in  dining  pleasure.  An  ideal  setting  for  the  most  appetizing 
cuisine — uncrowded  and  restful — ^bas  been  achieved  in  these  luxurious  cars,  designed  in  collaboration 
with  PERE  MARQUETTE  and  now  being  built  for  them  by  Pullman-Standard. 

Wholly  original  in  dining  car  arrangement  is  the  use  of  tables  set  diagonally  into  alcoves 
along  each  wall.  This  gives  passengers  more  room  and,  by  allowing  more  space  in 
the  aisles,  prevents  congestion  in  service  and  in  the  seating  of  guests.  Scenic 
enjoyment — one  of  the  delights  of  dining  on  a  train — is  enhanced  by  the  diagonal 
placement  of  seats,  deep-cushioned  for  lounge  comfort. 

You’ll  approve  the  modern  beauty  of  interior  decoration, 
and  the  earful  cUtention  to  details  of  passenger  comfort 
which  have  given  Pullman-Standard  outstanding 
leadership  in  the  development  and  production  of 
lightweight  passenger  cars.  We  are  now  building  for 
many  of  the  nation’s  leading  railroads  hundreds  of 
cars  which  fulfill  the  promise  of  Pullman-Standard’s 
previews  of  “Tomorrow’s  Trains  Today.” 
editor  ft  PUBLISHER  for  Docombor  8.  1945 


CAR  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  •  ILLINOIS 

Offices  in  seven  cities  . . .  Manufacturing  plants  in  six  cities 
World's  lorgost  buildart  of  medarn 


mlinad  railroad  cart 


Market  Ads  Mirror 
Owner’s  Life  and  Times 

By  B«tty  FmmI 


GEORGE  L.  OLES,  lively  own* 

er  and  <^>«rator  of  Oles  Mar¬ 
ket  in  Youngatown,  Ohio,  and 
a  firm  believer  in  the  benefits 
of  publicity,  talks  about  him¬ 
self,  his  ideas  and  his  activities 
as  well  as  about  his  “fine"  food 
products  in  his  twice  weekly 
newspaper  advertising  mwce. 

So  successful  has  the  practice 
been,  over  the  years,  that  his 
business  has  become  "the  larg¬ 
est  retail  market  in  the  State 
of  Ohio"  and  he  himself  a 
prominent  and  infiuential  local 
citizen. 

Quite  different  from  the  cus¬ 
tomary  type  of  copy  placed  by 
markets  and  grocery  establish¬ 
ments,  the  Oles  advertisements, 
appearing  in  the  Youngttown 
Vindic€Uor,  rarely  mention  price 
and  never  consists  of  price  and 
product  listings.  Instead,  they 
feature  a  running  commentary 
humorously  written  by  Mr. 
Oles  in  first  person  style.  Para¬ 
graphs  are  set  off  by  topical 
headings  in  large  size,  black 
t}rpe.  Illustrations  are  not  used. 

Typical  of  the  ads  is  this  re¬ 
cent  one: 

(Two-line  caption):  “George 
Oles  says  he  is  haimy  one  day 
and  sad  the  next." 

Tells  Life  Story 

(First  paragraph):  “This  con¬ 
dition  is  caused  by  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  food  supply.  On 
Monday  we  received  a  shipment 
of  fish,  which  I  thought  would 
be  enough  to  last  us  for  two 
days,  but  the  second  day  I  find 
the  fish  has  all  been  sold.  And 
this  made  me  very  sad.  We  are 
trying  our  very  best  to  have  all 
kinds  of  food  for  you,  but  con¬ 
ditions  are  such  ^at  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  do  so.  If  you  come 
to  OLES’S  MARKET  you  find 
as  much  or  more  to  eat  as  you 
will  find  in  any  other  place  in 
the  city.  Don’t  become  dis¬ 
couraged  and  lose  faith  in 
George  Oles." 

Additional  paragraphs  in  the 
ad  looked  on  the  brighter  side, 
discussing  “Oles’s  unlimited 
amoimt  of  large  ripe  new  po¬ 
tatoes";  the  goodly  supply  of 
butter  and  cheese;  “Oles’s  fam¬ 
ous  bread  and  pastry  depart¬ 
ment,”  and  “Potato  salad,  cole 
slaw  and  baked  beans  (the  de¬ 
partment  where  you  can  place 
your  order  In  advance  in  any 
amount  your  heart  desires!)" 

At  one  time  George  Oles  led 
each  ad  with  a  paragraph  about 
his  life.  He  wrote  about  his 
birth;  about  an  amusing  epi¬ 
sode  in  Washington,  D.  C.  when 
“George  Oles,  his  wife,  two 
daughters,  dog  and  cat"  were 
leai^s  the  Mayflower  Hotel  !n 
haste  to  catch  a  train  to  Florida, 
and  about  the  excitement  that 
preceded  his  election  as  mayor 
of  Youngstown  on  the  inde¬ 
pendent  ticket. 

This  “installment"  story,  as 
he  states  in  later  ads,  resulted 
in  “many  people  clamoring  for 
more  of  my  autobiography." 
In  one  ad,  however,  he  refused, 
declaring,  "I  promise  you  that 


I  will  do  this  at  a  later  date, 
but  at  the  present  time  I  think 
it  is  best,  for  your  sake,  and 
your  health’s  sake,  for  me  to 
talk  about  my  high-class  foods." 

Mr.  Oles  came  to  Youngstown 
about  35  years  ago,  he  says, 
“with  a  horse  and  wagon,  two 
bunches  of  bananas  and  three 
bushels  of  apples."  He  rented 
a  room  on  the  public  square 
and  thus  started  business  “in  a 
small  way." 

His  novel  promotional  meth¬ 
ods  “develop^”  a  few  months 
later  when  Billy  Sunday,  the 
famous  evangelist,  arrived  in 
Youngstown,  and  built  a  taber¬ 
nacle  not  far  from  the  store. 

As  Mr.  Oles  details:  “He 
(Billy  Sunday)  drew  the  people 
to  his  tabernacle  by  the  thou¬ 
sands.  ...  I  also  went  to  the 
tabernacle  and  sat  in  the  back 
seat,  listening  to  the  people 
dropping  their  silver  dollars  in¬ 
to  his  basket.  He  converted 
thousands  of  people  here,  talk¬ 
ing  long  and  loud,  telling  them 
what  to  do.  This  gave  me  the 
idea  that  I  would  try  the  same 
thing  Billy  Sunday  did,  so  I 
did  all  I  could  to  gain  pub¬ 
licity.  and  from  this  came  my 
success.” 

His  first  “big  hit,”  he  avers, 
was  the  day  he  placed  his  pro¬ 
duce  on  the  sidewalks  in  front 
of  his  market.  When  he  re¬ 
fused  to  move  it  in  again  the 
police  took  him  to  jail.  De^ite 
the  publicity  possibilities  Mr. 
Oles  found  the  jail  too  un¬ 
pleasant  and  so  paid  his  fine. 

Front  Page  Space 

‘"That  night,”  he  said,  “The 
Youngstown  Vindicator  gave 
me  a  free  ad  on  the  front  page. 
From  that  day  until  this  I  have 
kept  before  the  public  eye,  by 
doing  unusual  things,  and  have 
become,  and  continue  to  be  a 
success.  It  has  now  come  to 
the  stage  where  I  cannot  spend 
all  my  money,  so  all  I  can  do  is 
give  it  away.” 

For  many  years  Mr.  Oles  has 
run  a  large  ad  in  the  Vindicator 
Thursday  and  a  smaller  ad  on 
Sunday.  Although,  as  W.  O. 
Brown,  business  manager  of  the 
newspaper  points  out,  “Many 
people  have  been  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  Mr.  Oles  employs 
a  high  priced  advertising  spe¬ 
cialist,  his  copy  is  entir^y  his 
own." 

Verifying  this,  Mr.  Oles 
states,  “I  myself  dictate  my  ads, 
manage  my  store,  buy  my  mer¬ 
chandise,  hire  and  fire  my  help. 
I  am  sole  owner  and  manager 
of  my  market,  and  writer  of  my 
ads." 

Adds  Mr.  Brown,  “He  prob¬ 
ably  does  the  largest  grocery 
business  in  Youngstown.  His 
store  is  not  cheap  .  .  .  but  his 
goods  are  first  grade.  He  con¬ 
ducts  a  restaurant  and  lunch 
counter  on  the  same  fioor  as  the 
rest  of  the  store.  Mr.  Oles  is 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in 
Youngstown  and  all  his  money 
has  been  made  from  his  grocery 
business.” 


A  Tempting  Ad 

A  Sunday  newspaper  ad 
announcing  that  Gimbels  has 
ham  and  bacon  ("it's  neither 
too  lot  nor  too  lean")  brought 
some  5,0(X)  himgry  New  York¬ 
ers  to  the  store's  food  depart¬ 
ment  the  next  morning.  By 
1:15.  Just  four  hours  and  IS 
minutes  after  the  store  opened. 
Gimbels  entire  stodc  of  3.500 
hams  averaging  15  pounds 
each  had  been  exhausted. 
Also  gone  with  the  wind  was 
the  entire  supply  of  bacon 
(some  3X)00  slabs)  and  an  un¬ 
advertised  supply  of  smoked 
tenderloin.  The  tempting  ad 
measured  but  two  and  a  half 
inches  over  two  columns.  The 
words  “ham”  and  “bacon" 
were  emphasized. 


Kellogg  Promotes 
Food  and  Fashions 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Dec.  3 — 
That  food  and  fashion  can  be 
promoted  cooperatively  is  bei^ 
proved  in  dramatic  style  by  the 
Kellogg  Company,  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  ready-to-eat  cereals,  with 
its  teen-age  fashion-fitness  “Ses¬ 
sions  for  SCHOOLebrities.”  The 
first  of  these  was  premiered  by 
Herpolsheimer’s,  local  depart¬ 
ment  store,  here  this  week. 

About  1,000  teen-age  girls, 
leaders  of  civic  groups,  and  home 
economics  teachers  of  Grand 
Rapids  were  guests  at  the  “Ses¬ 
sion”  when  it  preceded  two  reg¬ 
ular  pre-Christmas  style  shows 
given  in  the  tearoom  of  the  store 
on  consecutive  evenings. 

Catering  to  teen-agers  through 
their  natural  interest  in  fashion, 
the  Kellogg  Company  presented 
each  of  the  3,000  members  of 
Herpolsheimer’s  "Calling  All 
Girls”  club  with  a  16-page  book¬ 
let;  “’Type-Ography  For  Teens.” 

Working  directly  with  the 
store,  the  Kellogg  Company  also 
had  the  cooperation  of  its  own 
local  salesman,  to  the  extent  that 
grocery  stores  in  Grand  Rapids 
advertised  the  event.  Store 
publications,  radio  shows,  and 
the  Grand  Rapids  newspapers 
announced  the  event  as  well. 


Once  a  Newsman, 
Always  a  Newsman 

Cincinnati,  Dec.  3 — ^Isaac 
Plchel,  80,  former  Timet -Star 
reporter,  was  retired  last  year, 
after  having  spent  more  than 
half  a  century  in  the  newspaper 
business.  “Ike"  was  city  hall 
man  during  most  of  his  repor- 
torial  career.  He  tried  taking  it 
easy  at  home  in  Cincinnati,  got 
restless  and  went  to  New  York 
with  Mrs.  Pichel  for  a  long  visit 
with  their  daughter.  Dr.  Marie 
Pichel  Warner,  a  specialist. 

The  ’Times-Star  has  no  New 
York  correspondent  —  and  Ike 
knew  it.  ’The  other  day.  Bob 
Harris,  city  editor,  got  a  wire 
from  Ike,  saying  he’d  be  glad  to 
act  in  that  capacity. 


Thor  Gets  60,000 
Coupons  from  Reodtn 

Chicago,  Dec.  3— New  t«i. 
dence  of  the  scope  of  p^  » 
consumer  demand  in  the  field  ^ 
ihajor  appliances,  was  availabh 
this  week  in  the  figures  releawd 
by  Edward  N.  Hurley,  chaina« 
of  the  board  of  the  Hurley  m. 
chine  Division,  Electric  UflliUti 
Household  Corporation,  on  tlH 
response  to  a  coupon  offer 
in  announcement  ads  on  tht 
Thor  Automatic  Washer  in  thh 
city. 

“Sixty  thousand  interested 
consumers  who  have  already 
responded  to  our  ad  since  Sap 
tember,  indicate  that  the  great 
American  public  isn’t  ‘just  look¬ 
ing,"  but  Is  all  set  to  buy  the 
superior  household  equiooMat 
that  was  promised  them  durisi 
the  war,"  Mr.  Hurley  said. 

Offer  Buried 

From  the  first  appearance  of 
the  ad  in  the  American  Wetkit 
Aug.  26  and  in  the  September 
issues  of  five  national  maga¬ 
zines,  23,000  coupons  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  Sept.  19.  Since  tbeo 
the  ad  has  run  in  selected 
ropolitan  newspapers  and  other 
national  magazines,  and  al¬ 
though  the  coupon  response  hat 
totaled  60,000  to  date,  couponi 
continue  to  pour  in. 

No  reference  was  made  in  the 
copy  of  the  full  page  announce¬ 
ment  ad  to  the  buried  coupon 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Thli 
coupon  offered  a  free  booklet 
entuled,  “How  to  Make  Your 
Life  Easier  Seven  Days  a 
Week.” 


<  DID  YOU  SAY  \ 
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LIGHT  FOR  TOMORROW’S  LINCOLNS 


A  billion  is  a  thousand  millionl  Can  you 
attempt  to  visualize  150  of  them  . . . 
150,000,000,000?  This  fantastic  figure 
represents  America’s  yearly  consump¬ 
tion  of  electricity,  measured  in  kilowatt 
hours  . . .  one-third  of  all  the  electrical 
•energy  manufactured  throughout  the 
world  .  .  .  cheap,  plentiful  electricity 
.  .  .  and  62%  of  it  is  generated  by  the 
black  magic  of  Bituminous  Coal. 

L«t  Th«r«  Be  Light . . . 

YesI  The  magic  lump  of  Bituminous 
Coal  helps  light  the  way,  as  it  fuels  the 
fires  and  powers  the  progress  of  Amer¬ 
ica  ..  .  lights  the  way  to  learning  in 
thousands  of  schools,  in  millions  of 
homes  . . .  lights,  as  the  day,  the  oper¬ 


ating  rooms  in  our  hospitals  .  ,  .  lights, 
as  the  sun,  the  healing  rays  of  our 
therapy  lamps  .  .  .  lights  the  way  for 
an  American  peacetime  production 
that  promises  a  standard  of  living  im- 
equalled  in  all  the  world. 

And  Light  Was  Mad*  ...  Pl*ntifull 

From  America’s  3,000 -year  treasure 
trove  of  coal  comes  the  power  for  94% 
of  America’s  railroad  locomotives; 
comes  the  heat  for  4  out  of  7  American 
homes.  Bituminous  Coal  is  essential  to 
the  making  of  100%  of  our  steel;  it’s  the 
basis  for  85%  of  our  modem  plastics. 
From  coal,  chemistry  has  developed 
nylons  and  other  fine  fabrics,  life-saving 
sulfa  drugs,  anesthetics,  antiseptics. 


sedatives,  vitamins,  aspirin,  and  insec¬ 
ticides.  More  than  200,0(X)  useful  prod¬ 
ucts  have  their  origin  in  coaL  In  fact, 
coal  is  the  very  foundation  of  our 
civilization! 

Where  There's  a  Will ... 

Today,  modem  machinery  has  largely 
replaced  the  old-time  pick-and-shovel 
work  of  Bihiminous  Coal  mining.  Of  all 
the  coal  from  America’s  imderground 
mines,  nine-tenths  is  cut  by  machines, 
about  half  is  loaded  by  machines.  And 
out  of  every  dollar  of  Bituminoiis  Coal 
sales  at  the  mines,  the  miners  receive 
an  average  of  over  60  cents  in  wages— 
the  mine  owners  average  about  2  cents 
profit.  Bituminous  Coal  Institute,  60 
East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  .  .  .  LIGHTS  THE  WAY  .  .  .  FUELS  THE  FIRES  .  .  .  POWERS  THE  PROGRESS  OF  AMERICA 
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RADIO 

Sky’s  the  Limit  Now 
For  News  on  the  Air 


By  Jarry  Wcdker 

IF  NEWS  is  worth  $100  a  min¬ 
ute  on  the  air  (here  this  min¬ 
ute  and  gone  the  next  sec¬ 
ond),  why  should  any  newspa¬ 
per  publi^er  be  worrying  about 
keeping  his  per  copy  price  up 
to  a  nickel? 

The  question,  purely  an  aca¬ 
demic  one,  comes  to  mind  with 
the  signing  ot  New  York’s  soon- 
to-be  Ex-Mayor  La  Guardia  for 
a  15-minute  newscast  on  the 
American  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  network.  Quipping  with 
reporters,  the  Mayor  said  his 
radio  salary  was  one  of  great 
concern  to  himself  and  to  Secre¬ 
tary  Vinson.  Trade  circles  put 
it  at  near  $100,000  a  year. 

News  Before  Entertainment 

While  a  La  Guardia  sponsor 
turned  up  this  week  in  Liberty 
magazine  —  the  contract  was 
signed  amid  great  ceremony 
Thursday  at  City  Hall  —  the 
ABC  also  has  Elmer  Davis 
as  a  news  star  with  a  figure 
of  $1,500  per  broadcast  ( 15 
minutes)  on  his  head.  With  a 
three-times-a-week  schedule,  as 
planned.  Mr.  Davis  can  be  had 
for  $234,000  a  year — possibly  a 
little  lower  if  one  sponsor  t^es 
him. 

The  whole  point  merely  is 
this:  NEWS  comes  before  enter¬ 
tainment  as  the  No.  1  program 
item  on  radio  today.  In  the  case 
of  Mayor  La  Guardia,  entertain¬ 
ment  will  come  with  the  news. 
If  you  doubt  It,  you  should  see 
the  New  York  Daily  Newe  movie 
presentation,  “Seventeen  Days,” 
in  which  the  town’s  No.  1  man 
reads  Dick  'Tracy  to  the  kiddies 
during  the  deliverers’  strike  last 
summer. 

If  any  reasons  were  needed 
for  radio’s  special  interest  in 
news  these  days,  belying  those 
who  said  in  the  latter  days  of 
the  war  that  the  people  were 
fed  up  with  newscasts,  you 
would  have  to  turn  no  further 
than  the  Katz  Agency  surveys 
which  show  a  continuing  inter¬ 
est  on  the  part  of  the  public 
in  news  programs,  commenta¬ 
tors  and  all. 

Rurolites  State  the  Cose 

The  very  latest  thing  on  this 
score  is  the  “Summary  of  a  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Attitudes  of  Rural  Peo¬ 
ple  Toward  Radio  Service,” 
compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  In  it.  an 
“overwhelming  majority”  of 
niral  people  say  they  would  miss 
news  programs  most  if  they  had 
to  go  without  radio  service. 
News  and  information  programs 
are  regarded  as  the  most  valu¬ 
able  service  of  radio  to  rural 
men.  and  the  women  put  only  a 
slightly  greater  emphasis  on  en¬ 
tertainment 

Advertisers’  interest  in  news 
programs  is  refiected  quite  sharp¬ 
ly  in  the  latest  report  of  Mu¬ 
tual  Broadcasting  System  that 
68  sponsors  have  been  signed 
since  Oct  8  for  cooperative 
broadcasts  in  their  respective 
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communities.  Cecil  Brown  has 
had  28  new  sponsors  since  that 
date;  Felton  Lewis,  Jr.,  22; 
Frazier  Hunt,  8;  Cedric  Foster, 
6,  and  Bill  Cunningham,  4. 

News  is  radio’s  biggest  claim 
to  public  service,  the  thought 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  when  it  weighs  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  granting  government  per¬ 
mits  for  stations.  Perhaps  it  is 
one  reason  why  the  commis¬ 
sioners  are  looking  favorably 
upon  the  applications  of  news¬ 
paper  interests  for  FM  broad¬ 
cast  privileges.  Perhaps  it  is 
also  a  good  reason  why  newspa¬ 
pers  should  be  interested  in  op¬ 
erating  stations. 

'A  Great  Aaaet' 

From  Mayor  La  Guardia’s 
broadcasts  something  may  be 
learned  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  public  will  stand  for  hav¬ 
ing  the  news  dramatized,  slant¬ 
ed.  and  commented  upon.  He 
is  a  past  master  at  the  micro¬ 
phone.  having  used  it  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  the  press  conference 
technique  to  keep  the  city’s 
million.s  informed  of  municipal 
(and  LaGnardia)  affairs. 

Mark  Woods,  president  of 
ABC.  said  “Mayor  La  Guardia 
will  be  a  great  asset  to  American 
radio  because  of  his  long  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  public  servant  and 
his  vigorous,  forthright  person¬ 
ality.  I  feel  sure  that  his  force¬ 
ful  and  freely  expressed  analy¬ 
sis  and  discussion  of  current  na¬ 
tional  problems  will  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  most  interesting  fea¬ 
tures  we  have  ever  presented 
and  a  real  service  to  America.” 

Scheduled  for  Sunday  night, 
between  the  Louella  Parsons 
and  Jimmy  Fidler  broadcasts 
from  Hollywood,  the  La  Guar¬ 
dia  program  has  been  dubbed 
with-  many  titles.  Joe  Williams 
of  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  said  it  ought  to  be  called 
“Under  Your  Hat.”  A  com¬ 
mentator  who  has  had  the  ex¬ 
perience  lately  of  having  his 
script  scrutinized  by  a  Congres¬ 
sional  committee  said  he  hoped 
it  wouldn’t  be  “The  Lid  Is  On.” 

INS  Helps  Newscasters 

For  those  who  prepare  the 
usual  newscast,  the  Internation¬ 
al  News  Service  has  a  valuable 
aid  in  the  Radio  News  Manual 
which  Robert  W.  Brown,  execu¬ 
tive  news  editor,  INS  Radio  De¬ 
partment,  has  prepared.  After 
telling  In  some  detail  how  the 
INS  serves  radio  with  its  full 
report.  Brown  passes  on  to  the 
radio  newsroom  some  sugges¬ 
tions  for  preparing  and  handling 
the  radio  news  script. 

“The  first  thing  to  remember,” 
he  states,  “is  that  radio's  only 
‘editorial  policy’  is  a  policy  of 
good  taste,  accuracy  and  fair 
play.” 

First  urging  that  all  scripts  be 
rehearsed,  advice  on  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  the  newscast  is  given 
as  follows: 


“Consult  with  the  newscaster 
on  the  spotting  of  the  commer¬ 
cials,  if  the  newscast  is  spon¬ 
sored.  For  instance,  do  not  fol¬ 
low  a  story  of  tragedy  by  a  flip 
or  humorous  commercial. 

“When  possible,  spot  the  com¬ 
mercial  to  follow  some  domestic 
story  of  not  too  grave  conse- 
^ence  or  some  feature  story. 
‘Thus  the  commercial  will  not 
break  through  some  serious 
train  of  thought  set  up  in  the 
listener’s  mina.  This  not  only 
makes  for  good  taste,  but  it  gives 
the  advertiser  a  break. 

Handling  Bulletins 

“If  a  bulletin  comes  in  on  the 
teletype  while  the  newscaster  is 
on  the  air,  get  it  to  him  as  soon 
as  possible,  preferably  before  he 
reaches  his  back-timed  section. 

“Caution  all  newscasters 
against  using  the  stock  phrase, 
‘Here  is  a  bulletin  just  handed 
to  me’  before  he  has  had  time 
to  glance  at  the  dispatch.  It 
might  not  be  a  bulletin. 

“Write  in  bold  print  a  descrip¬ 
tive  slug  on  every  piece  of  copy 
handed  to  the  newscaster  while 
he  is  on  the  air. 

“Make  it  ‘Disaster  Bulletin,’  or 
‘Tax  Story  Bulletin,’  etc.  ITius 
tipped  off  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
dispatch,  he  can  introduce  it 
smoothly. 

“If  the  story  handed  to  the 
newscaster  while  he  is  on  the  air 
reports  the  death  of  a  prominent 
person,  slug  it:  ‘DEATH — 
SLOW.’  On  glancing  at  the 
label,  he  will  not  race  right  into 
such  a  dispatch  with  the  same 
speed  and  expression  used  to 
describe  an  exciting  news  de¬ 
velopment. 

Headline  Summary 

“A  30  or  40-second  headline- 
type  summary  is  desirable  at  the 
end  of  the  newscast. 

“Some  listeners  might  have 
timed  in  late  and  missed  an  im¬ 
portant  dispatch.  Others,  with 
their  interest  aroused  by  some 
particular  story,  appreciate  hav¬ 
ing  it  summarized  for  them  at 
the  end. 

“Most  newscasters  prefer  to 
end  their  program  on  a  light 
note.  In  any  case,  never  end  it 
on  a  note  of  tragedy.  This  is  not 
fair  to  yourself,  the  sponsor  or 
the  program  following.” 


J.  B.  Powers  Named 

Joshua  B.  Powers,  Inc.,  this 
week  annoimced  it  has  been 
designated  exclusive  foreign 
representative  of  Swedish  pub¬ 
lications  Svenska  Dagbladet, 
Stockholm;  Stockholmt  Tid- 
ningen,  and  Hemmetts  Journal. 


Mayor  LaGuordia  pesos  boion 
on  ABC  microphono  in  his  nt« 
rolo  os  world  nows  commoatala 
for  tho  radio 

Newspaper  Applicants 
Helped  by  Tele  Rules 

Washington,  Dec.  3  —  Oddi 
on  receipt  of  television  licenit 
grants  by  newspaper  applicants 
for  stations  in  the  crowded 
northeast  section  went  up  some¬ 
what  during  the  past  week,  with 
the  announcement  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion’s  decisions  as  to  allocation 
of  channels. 

Under  the  new  plan,  seven 
channels  will  be  available  in 
New  York  City  where  there  are 
a  dozen  applicants,  several  of 
them  newspaper  interests.  The 
Commission’s  original  alloa- 
tion  proposal  provided  only  four 
channels  for  New  York. 

The  FCC  plan  does  not  in¬ 
volve  the  use  of  directional  an¬ 
tennas.  Only  channel  No.  1 
will  be  allocated  to  community 
stations,  all  other  channels  will 
be  available  for  either  metro¬ 
politan  or  rural  stations. 

Other  decisions  as  to  tek- 
vision  regulation  which  were 
announced  included  the  mini¬ 
mum  operating  requirement  of 
28  hours  a  week,  two  hours  a 
dav  and  multiple  ownership 
rules  and  network  regulations 
similar  to  those  now  in  force 
for  standard  broadcast  stations. 

Of  the  150  or  so  applications 
for  commercial  television  str 
tions  filed  so  far,  about  one- 
sixth  are  from  newspaper  in¬ 
terests. 

■ 

Awards  for  Students 

In  January,  the  St.  Louis 
( Mo. )  Advertising  Club  plans  to 
select  two  outstanding  students 
at  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Joiumallsm  for  i 
week’s  all-expense-paid  visit  to 
newspapers,  radio  stations,  rep¬ 
resentative  advertising  firms  and 
agencies  to  give  them  a  pne 
tical  insight  into  the  advertisinf 
business. 


RADIO  ENGINEERS 

Complete  Engineering  Services 
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PBOMOTTON 

Milwaukee,  Omaha 
Surveys  Lauded 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

WHY  DO  66%  of  the  families 
in  Omaha  sav  they  use  Crisco 
and  46.7%  prefer  Spry;  whereas 
in  Milwaukee  the  standings  are 
reversed  with  58.2%  preferring 
Spry  and  48.9%  Crisco? 

Why  does  Plllsbury  flour  run 
20J>%  in  Omaha  and  37.4%  in 
Milwaukee? 

What  is  it  that  makes  Hills 
Bros,  coffee  found  on  only  9.8% 
of  the  pantry  shelves  in  Omaha 
but  on  39.4  in  Milwaukee?  And 
adiy  Aould  Butternut  coffee  or 
Omar  flour  rank  at  tops  in 
Omaha  while  hardly  placing  in 
MUwaukee? 

Twin-mathod  Ancdysas 
A  lively  himt  for  the  answers 
is  being  precipitated  by  the  di¬ 
rect  comparisons  between  brand 
preferences  in  the  two  cities 
now  made  possible  by  twin- 
method  consumer  analyses  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  under  promotion  manager 
Court  Conlese  who  pioneered 
in  the  survey,  and  the  Omaha 
World-Herald,  under  promotion 
manager  T.  W.  Summers  who 
conducted  his  newspapers'  first 
survey  this  year. 

Many  of  the  answers  un- 
doubt^ly  lie  in  advertising 
and  sales  methods,  which  makes 
this  first  chance  to  compare 
cities  of  imusual  interest  to 
alert  businessmen. 

This  survey  whereby  more 
than  3,000  housewives  in  each 
city  were  asked  what  brands 
they  used,  supplies  invaluable 
information  obtainable  in  no 
other  way.  In  this  it  is  like 
The  Continuing  Study  of  Newt- 
paper  Reading  which  has  al¬ 
ready  done  much  to  place  news- 
pap  er  advertising  on  a  more 
scientific  basis  at  a  time  when 
threatened  inroads  of  other 
forms  of  advertising  make  this 
particularly  desirable. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  soon 
many  newspapers  over  the  U.  S. 
will  be  making  careful  brand 
preference  surveys  by  the  meth¬ 
ods  followed  so  well  in  Omaha 
and  Milwaukee  and  studying 
tiieir  results  to  find  out  the  real 
causes  of  differences. 

As  this  is  done,  etdvertising 
and  distribution  programs 
which  really  work  will  be  re¬ 
vealed — as  will  those  which  do 
not  The  resulting  limitation 
of  guesswork  should  be  of  real 
value. 

Here  is  a  project  for  the  re¬ 
search-minded  promotion  man¬ 
ager  or  advertising  executive 
vmo  would  like  to  take  part 
profitably  in  seeing  why  things 
tick. 

Tha  Case  of  Sgt.  Neppel 

SGT.  Ralph  Neppel  of  the  small 
town  of  Glidden.  Iowa,  lost 
both  legs  fighting  the  Germans. 
Columiim  Gordon  Gammack  of 
the  Det  Moinet  Tribune  (who 
served  as  a  war  corre^ondent 
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in  Italy  and  Germany),  a  few 
weeks  ago  started  a  campaign 
to  raise  a  fund  to  give  Sgt. 
Neppel  a  better  start  in  life — 
money  for  the  farm  or  business 
he  wanted.  In  a  short  time 
more  than  34.200  had  come  in 
from  readers — was  still  coming. 

Would  this  be  a  good  thing 
to  do  on  your  paper  right  now? 

Syndicate  Digest  Returns 

T.  S.  IRVIN  has  never  ceased 

to  marvel  at  the  miraculous 
way  in  which  words  and  pic¬ 
tures  are  transformed  when 
lifted  out  of  two-inch  news¬ 
paper  colunuis  and  placed  in 
magazine  format.  At  once  they 
assume  an  appearance  of  im¬ 
portance  and  permanence! 

For  this  reason  we  are  par¬ 
ticularly  pleased  to  hail  the  re¬ 
turn  to  the  promotion  field  of 
the  digest  reprint  issued  by  the 
Oes  Moines  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate.  It’s  the  first 
postwar  issue  and  a  slick  job 
of  glamorizing  the  syndicate  of¬ 
ferings  .  .  .  also  one  which  any 
newspim>er  might  well  adapt  to 
its  needs  upon  specific  occa¬ 
sions. 

.  .  .  and  Cellophane  Coverl 

THE  Charletton  (W.  Va.)  Gaz¬ 
ette  has  just  issued  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  complete 
market  folders  yet  produced. 
Folded  down  to  8V^  x  11  inches 
from  a  17x44  sheet,  it  contains 
an  index  and  list  of  sources  on 
the  cover.  Panel  two  consists 
of  a  coverage  map  and  figures, 
panel  three  explains  that  much 
mail  intended  for  Charleston 
(pop.  67,914)  goes  by  mistake 
to  “Charles  Town”  (pop.  2,926), 
panel  four  displays  the  Charles¬ 
ton  market  data  from  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  panel 
five  continues  with  market 
facts,  panel  six  goes  into  pay¬ 
rolls,  and  the  inside  spread 
contains  a  handsome  four-color 
rental  area  map  of  Charleston 
and  environs.  Extremely  at¬ 
tractive  full  color  pictures 
abound  throughout  the  whole 
folder. 

Despite  the  fact  that  in  some 
places  the  layout  could  have 
been  more  simple,  this  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  best  single  sheet  mar¬ 
ket  data  folder  we  have  ever 
seen.  And  the  cellophane  en¬ 
velope  is  the  final  touch! 

The  Idea  Grab  Bag 

FROM  the  Philadelphia  Inquir¬ 
er  comes  a  formal-looking 
congratulations  card.  These  are 
signed  by  advertising  solic¬ 
itors  and  sent  to  all  new  retail 
advertisers  in  other  newspapers 
the  day  their  ads  appear. 

The  copy:  “CONGRATULA¬ 
TIONS.  You  are  now  one  of 
the  great  number  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  merchants  who  have  real¬ 
ized  the  advantages  of  news¬ 


paper  advertising.  Through 
newspapers  you  reach  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  your  potential  cus¬ 
tomers  and  build  good  will  as 
well  as  sales.  You  may  be 
assured  from  the  testimonials 
of  other  business  men  who  have 
achieved  effective  results,  that 
this  newspaper  advertising  will 
pay  ...  as  no  other  tj^e  of 
m^ium  can!  Some  day  soon 
we  hope  that  you  will  want  to 
add  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
to  your  schedule.  For  12  con¬ 
secutive  years,  the  Inquirer  has 
led  all  Philadelphia  newspapers 
in  advertising  llnMe.” 

The  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegroph 
has  brought  out  almost  the  ulti¬ 
mate  in  holiday  calendars  with 
a  four-page  8V2  x  11,  containing 
public  and  parochial  school  hol¬ 
idays;  Carnegie  Tech,  Duquesne 
and  University  of  Pittsburgh; 
Jewish  holidays;  bank  holidays; 
and  a  ready  reference  calendar 
from  1752  to  1952. 

The  Rochester  Timet-Union 
and  Democrat  Chronicle  spon¬ 
sored  a  work  clinic  on  Nov.  17 
of  high  school  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  in  Rochester  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  counties.  The  clinic  includ¬ 
ed  discussion  sessions  led  by 
newsmen,  a  luncheon,  and  a 
trip  through  the  newspaper 
plant.  All  these  activities  were 
fully  reported  and  almost  a 
page  of  photographs  carried  in 
the  newspaper  itself.  (Nice 
promotion  all  around  and  an 
opportunity  to  tell  the  news¬ 
paper  story  to  the  public  by 
telling  it  to  others.) 

The  Rochester  newspapers  al¬ 
so  recently  joined  in  censor¬ 
ing  an  “arts  and  crafts  associa¬ 
tion”  which  has  as  one  of  its 
purposes  meeting  the  need  of 
returning  servicemen  with  phy¬ 
sical  handicaps.  A  center  to 
serve  as  a  school  and  display 
sales  roomJs  planned  as  well  as 
an  annual  fair. 

The  Jackson  (Miss,)  Clarion- 
Ledger  is  conducting  a  series 
of  12  free  lectures  to  show  lay¬ 
men  how  to  plan  a  well  de¬ 
signed  and  built  home.  Experts 
in  various  fields  serve  as  in¬ 
structors  and  answer  questions. 
To  build  attendance  the  paper 
is  offering  attendance  prizes 
totaling  $1.(X)0.  There  is  no 
direct  advertising  tie-up  but 
much  has  come  in  voluntarily. 

■ 

L  A.  News  Campaigns 
For  Local  Housing 

Los  Angeles,  Dec.  3 — ^A  drive 
for  emergency  housing  facili¬ 
ties  in  the  Los  Angeles  metro¬ 
politan  area  is  being  spear* 
headed  by  the  Lot  Angeles 
Daily  Newt.  With  60,000  per¬ 
sons  homeless  in  the  area  and 
the  number  increasing  by  an 
estimated  1,500  weekly  as  serv¬ 
icemen  return,  bringing  fam¬ 
ilies  with  them,  the  News  has 
dramatized  the  situation  by 
comparing  this  emergency  to 
that  arising  from  an  earthquake, 
seeking  thus  to  jar  the  public 
from  lethargy. 

Pointing  to  potential  social 
consequences  of  the  situation, 
the  News  Is  urging  transforma¬ 
tion  of  military  barracks  to 
dwelling  units  and  release  of 
vacant  defense  housing  facili¬ 
ties  for  public  use,  as  well 
as  use  of  trailer  housing  facili¬ 
ties. 


Notes  for  Santa 


WITH  the  compliments  of  the 
Portland  ( Ore. )  Oregon  Jam 
nal,  attractive  letter  paper  te 
notes  to  Santa  is  being  distiS 
uted  by  stores  and  theaters  te 
yoimgsters.  The  idea  was  de 
vised  by  Vernon  E.  Churchill 
assistant  to  the  publisher. 


Whose  Face  Was  Red?  ] 

THE  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  J 
Tribune  spurted  Victory  Boni  I 
sales  by  featuring  a  red,  whUl  I 
and  blue  map  of  the  stat4^  1 
coimties.  The  counties  in  ths 
red— below  50%  of  quotas 
were  stimulated  into  subscrikk 
ing  for  more  bonds  to  get  intai 
the  white — over  50%— or  blu*»i 
above  100%. 

Pictorial  Book  Review 

THE  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Sm> 
day  Tribune  presented  a  sta# 
produced  pictorial  review  of 
Sinclair  Lewis’  new  novel, 
“Cass  Timberlane.”  The  idea 
was  a  “natural,”  according  to 
Charles  McFadden,  roto  edhoi^^ 
because  of  the  Minnesota  bade* 
ground  of  both  author  and 
novel.  John  Cotton  of  the  pic* 
ture  desk  prepared  the  scenade 
and  the  Civic  Repertory  Grow*; 
staged  the  scenes. 

Also  for  Christmas 

THE  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eatdtr 
Tribune  has  opened  its  2ld 
annual  Santa  Claus  drive  la 
which  readers  provide  food  and) 
clothing  for  the  needy  faaiilies. 
The  newspaper’s  Santa  visits 
the  sick,  crippled  and  needy  on 
Christmas  Day.  .  .  .  The  Woreet- 
ter  ( Mass. )  Gazette’s  Santa 
fund  for  gifts  tb  children  in 
hospitals  and  orphanages  opened 
with  the  donation  of  an  Englid 
pound  sterling  by  a  soldier  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Berlin.  Promotloa 
Manager  Walter  F.  Hopkins  had 
it  cashed  and  added  the  $489 
to  the  total  which  reached 
$243.40  the  first  week.  ...  One 
of  the  major  promotions  of  the 
Sacramento  (Cal.)  Bee  and  its 
affiliate  radio  station,  KFBK, 
is  a  series  of  free  Christmas 
shows  for  children.  Four  vaude¬ 
ville  programs  are  staged  in  the 
ciric  auditorium  which  seats 
5,000  and  these  are  followed  bjr 
a  series  of  free  movies. 
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• . .  what  else  is  in  store  for  these  Man-Made  Gems? 

I 

I  That’s  a  good  question.  But  at  this  point  no  one  can  give  textile  mills.  They  are  the  hearings  in  Avatches  and  delicate 

I  you  the  complete  answer  to  it.  navigation  instruments.  They  make  phonograph  needles 

!  The  full  possibilities  of  these  man>made  gems  have  not  that  will  far  outlast  metal.  They  are  much  in  demand  for 

I  been  explored.  The  making  of  synthetic  sapphire  and  ruby  jewelry  ,  .  ,  and  are  used  for  many  types  of  catting  tools, 

I  in  this  country  is  an  infant  industry— born  in  World  War  II.  gages,  spray  nozzles,  burnishing  wheels  and  insulators. 

•  Prior  to  the  war,  all  our  synthetic  sapphire  and  ruby  were  What  else  are  they  good  for?  If  you  are  technically 

imported.  When  our  supply  of  these  war>vital  materials  was  minded  and  read  the  italicized  paragraph  below,  you  may 

by  '  cut  off.  The  Linde  Air  Products  Company,  a  Unit  of  UCC,  come  up  with  a  new  answer  or  two. 


at  the  request  of  the  government  con* 
densed  into  months  the  research  necessary 
to  master  the  techniques  of  quantity  pro¬ 
duction. 

Of  all  the  gems,  synthetic  sapphire  and 
ruby,  like  their  natural  forms,  are  second 
only  to  the  diamond  in  hardness.  Already 
they  have  many  uses. 

They  are  long-wearing  thread  guides  in 


Synthetic  SAPPHIRE  and  RUBY 
ore  grown  as  Soules  and  Rods 


UNDE  SYNTHETIC  GEM  MATERIALS 


In  addition  to  extraordinary  wear  resistance  and 
great  beauty,  LiNDE  synthetic  sapphire  and  ruby 
are  highly  resistant  to  most  chemicals  and  have 
high  strength  at  temperatures  up  to  3J000  deg.  F. 
and  higher.  Electrical  losses  at  all  Jrequencies  are 
low.  They  can  be  given  an  exceptionally  smooth 
surface,  and  can  be  bonded  to  other  materials. 
Available  in  half-houles  up  to  ISO  carats,  and  in 
rods  of  0.065  in.  to  0J2S  in.  diameter. 

For  additional  information  send  for  the  folder 
J  -12  “Synthetic  Sapphire  Production.” 


UNION  CARBIDE  AND  CARBON  CORPORATION 

30  East  42nd  Street  |l|dR  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Principal  Units  in  the  United  Stale*  and  their  Prodssets 

AUOYSANBMnaU  —  Eleetr*  Metallursieal  Company,  Haynes  Stellite  Company,  Kemet  Laboratarles  Company,  Ine.,  United  States  Vanadlnm  Corporation 
CMMKAU—  Cnrblda  and  CaAon  ChcmlcaU  Corporation  PIASTICS—  BakclUe  Corporation  tllCTIODfS,  CAtlONS  &  lATTIMS—  National  Carbon  Company,  Inai* 

IMDUSTtlAL  GASiS  AND  CADDIDI— The  Unde  Air  Prodnets  Company.  The  Oxweld  Railroad  Serrlee  Company,  Tho  Prest*0-Ute  C  ompany*  Inc. 
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NEW  BUSINESS 


Women  Seen  Useful 
Selling  Local  Ads 


By  Frank  E.  Fehhnan 

"NOT  for  my  money,”  said  one 

of  our  friends  who  success¬ 
fully  manages  a  small  chain  of 
papers.  “Not  unless  Fm  forced 
to  take  them  on,”  said  another 
friend — also  one  of  the  top  men 
in  another  small  chain.  “1  guess 
they  can  sell  all  right;  but  boy, 
what  a  headache  they  can  be  at 
times,”  said  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  a  paper  with  70,000  cir¬ 
culation. 

By  and  large,  the  average  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  or  B.M.  would 
rather  have  men  in  their  local 
departments;  yet  practically 
every  daily  in  the  country  still 
has  one  or  more  women  selling, 
writing  and  making  layouts  for 
local  accounts.  Why?  Because 
of  the  mnapower  shortage,  noth¬ 
ing  else.  What  lies  ahead  for 
the  several  thousand  women  who 
have  carried  the  selling  load 
during  the  past  three  years? 

A  100%-Womeii  Stcdi 

Many  of  our  readers  will  re¬ 
call  a  picture  and  short  news 
story  of  the  Monroe  (La.)  New* 
Star  and  Morning  World  staff 
that  ran  in  the  July  21st,  1945, 
issue  of  Editor  &  Pubushzr. 
Surrounded  by  an  all-women 
staff  of  advertising  people,  sat 
Irene  Simms  Reid,  advertising 
director  of  the  two  papers.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  story,  every  per¬ 
son  who  joins  the  staff  is  given 
a  thorough  training  before  be¬ 
ing  sent  out  to  sell  advertising. 
Once  a  week  a  luncheon  is  held 
at  one  of  the  hotels  and  a  local 
merchant  is  invited  to  make  a 
brief  talk  to  the  staff. 

We  have  just  finished  reading 
for  the  third  time,  a  little  folder 
entitled,  “Mr.  Merchant,  meet 
the  people  who  meet  the  dead¬ 
line”  in  which  short  biograph¬ 
ical  sketches  of  the  staff  of  nine 
women  and  their  boss  appear. 
Neither  pro  nor  con  about  the 
idea  of  women  in  a  local  depart¬ 
ment,  we  believe  parts  of  these 
sketches  may  give  some  of  our 
friends  an  idea  that  may  help 
them  when  they  select  new  sales 
people — either  men  or  women. 

Madeline  Cannon  came  up 
through  department  store  sales 
work  and  later  the  classified  de¬ 
partment.  What  better  training 
for  seling  display  space!  She 
specializes  on  the  advance  style 
services  that  the  paper  buys. 
Nina  Poole  has  a  background  of 
stenography  and  bookkeeping. 
(This  writer  studied  bookkeep¬ 
ing  at  the  ripe  age  of  51  and  has 
found  it  invaluable  in  selling.) 

Aina  Bobbitt  stixlied  short¬ 
hand  and  took  a  general  busi¬ 
ness  course;  then  worked  at  an 
airfield  and  on  a  railroad.  If 
she  got  along  with  air  folks  and 
railroaders,  retailers  should  not 
be  too  difficult.  Toni  Heaney,  a 
copy-writer  and  layout  special¬ 
ist,  studied  in  New  York.  Betty 
Moore  took  courses  at  a  Parish 
High  School  where  distribution 
was  studied. 

Gloria  Tuck,  another  business 


school  graduate,  learned  about 
insurance  the  hard  way,  by 
working  for  a  big  insurance 
company.  Grace  Truett  started 
where  many  of  the  good  ones 
started,  in  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment;  she  gets  along  fine  with 
customers. 

Bonnye  Slaton,  another  busi¬ 
ness  school  graduate  with  law 
office  experience,  has  worked 
herself  up  to  an  important  spot 
in  classified.  Beatrice  Shamblin, 
another  business  school  gradu¬ 
ate,  served  her  apprenticeship 
with  a  construction  company,  as 
a  stenographer  and  filing  expert. 
Irene  Simms  Reid,  started  as  a 
printer’s  devil;  ran  a  job  press 
linotype  and,  after  27  years,  was 
made  advertising  director  of  the 
two  papers  on  May  1st,  1945. 

Training  a  Must 

Is  advertising  a  business  or 
still  a  “game”?  Is  it  possible  for 
local  advertising  people  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  intelligence  and 
experience  of  the  customers 
they  serve?  Aren’t  we  rapidly 
approaching  the  time  when  our 
local  and  classified  salespeople, 
whether  men  or  women,  must 
have  some  sound  training  before 
they  are  told  to  go  out  and  sell 
and  service  local  accounts? 

At  this  point  we  want  to  go 
on  record  as  being  very  defi¬ 
nitely  in  favor  of  women’s  han¬ 
dling  certain  classifications  of 
retail  accounts.  During  the  past 
three  years  we  have  seen  many 
women  in  many  markets  suc¬ 
cessfully  sell  and  keep  alive  the 
local  advertising  of  stores  that 
have  been  short  of  merchandise. 

When  it  comes  to  women’s, 
young  misses’  and  children’s  and 
babies’  apparel,  thev  can  analyze 
and  more  quickly  prepare 
newsy  ads  than  men.  Those  who 
live  with  their  parents  or  who 
are  married,  can  usually  do  a 
better  job  with  food  accounts. 
They  do  a  swell  job  with  station¬ 
ery  and  office  supply  stores  be¬ 
cause  so  many  of  them  have 
come  up  from  the  ranks  of 
stenographers  and  office  jobs. 
Thev  do  good  work  with  fiorists. 
undertakers,  beauty  shops,  drug 
stores  and  book  stores. 

Our  friend  who  said.  “They 
can  be  an  awful  headache  at 
times,”  voices  our  own  oninion; 
BUT — this  we  have  learned 
from  a  long  experience  in  agen¬ 
cies.  newspaper  offices  and  in 
the  offices  of  our  own  customers. 
It’s  good  for  men  to  occasionally 
have  some  “femme”  cut  loo.'e 
with  the  so-called  “woman’s 
vip«’noint.” 

All  too  many  of  us — especially 
those  who  are  working  with  re¬ 
tailers  day  in  and  day  out — do 
not  take  the  tim®  to  carefully 
analyze  the  retailers’  problems. 
We  work  too  fast  for  an  O.K.  on 
an  ad  that  has  been  kicking 
around  for  several  davs. 

Frankly,  we  get  bored  with 
the  details  of  an  ad  or  a  series  of 
ads.  And  in  many  instances,  be- 


Plan  Fete  For 
Oldest  Daily 

Eugene,  Ore.,  Dec.  3 — Plans 
for  observance  of  the  centen¬ 
nial  of  the  founding  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  City  Spectator.  Oregon’s 
first  newspaper,  are  being  made 
by  the  Oregon  Newspaper  Pub- 
li^ers  Association,  Carl  Webb, 
manager,  announces. 

The  Spectator  was  established 
Feb.  5,  1846,  and  the  Associa¬ 
tion  is  tentatively  planning  a 
Feb.  8-9  meeting.  Tom  Purcell, 
ONPA  president  and  publisher, 
Gresham  Outlook,  will  name  a 
special  committee  to  arrange 
an  appropriate  commemoration 
program. 

cause  of  our  lack  of  information 
about  merchandise  and  its  uses, 
we  write  and  try  to  sell  copy 
that  just  doesn’t  make  sense  to 
the  women  readers  of  our  pa¬ 
pers,  the  nation’s  buyers. 

Thousands  of  women  who 
have  carried  the  local  advertis¬ 
ing  selling  load,  will  return  to 
their  homes;  but  there  are  thous¬ 
ands  who  are  going  to  fight  for 
their  jobs,  ’^ose  who  have 
made  records,  won  the  friend¬ 
ship  and  confidence  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers  and  who  have  built  suc¬ 
cessful  accounts  the  past  three 
years,  should  be  given  a  chance 
to  compete  with  anybody.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  next  five  years  local  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  will  need 
many  things  to  help  them  fight 
the  tough  competition  of  radio, 
billboards  and  direct  mail.  It  is 
our  belief  that  one  or  more 
women  on  a  local  staff  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  At  least, 
the  idea  is  worth  a  good  test. 

Question:  What  luck  have  you 
had  with  women  on  your  local 
staff?  Your  letter  will  be  treated 
in  the  strictest  confidence.  Please 
let  us  hear  from  you.  Address 
Frank  E.  Fehlman,  c/o  Editor  & 
Publisher,  Times  Tower,  New 
York  City. 

( No.  164  in  a  series ) 

■ 

Poll  Finds  Men  Read 
Tlieir  Papers  Longer 

Minneapolis,  Dec.  3  —  Men 
spend  nearly  six  minutes  more 
reading  an  issue  of  a  newspaper 
than  women,  a  recent  Minnesota 
poll  conducted  as  a  public  serv¬ 
ice  feature  by  the  Minneapolis 
Star-Journal  and  Tribune  re¬ 
veals. 

Men,  the  survey  discovered, 
spent  an  average  of  54.6  min¬ 
utes  reading  an  issue  of  the 
daily  newspaper  while  women 
spent  48.9  minutes  on  the  same 
issue.  But  1%  of  the  women 
surveyed  spent  as  much  as  four 
hours  reading  one  edition,  the 
survey  showed.  Twelve  per  cent 
of  the  men,  compared  with  8% 
of  the  women,  spent  as  much  as 
two  hours;  26%  of  the  men  spent 
one  hour,  while  21%  of  the 
women  likewise  gave  it  60  min¬ 
utes  of  attention. 

The  same  survey  showed  that 
the  reading  time  of  the  news¬ 
paper  is  highest  between  5  p.m. 
and  10  p.m..  with  84%  of  the 
men  and  72%  of  the  women 
reading  their  papers  between 
those  hours.  But  highest  read¬ 
ing  time  for  men  is  in  the  single 
hour  between  7  and  8  p.m. 


Promotion  Men 
Of  McClatchy 
Papers  on  Tour 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  Dec.  3«. 
The  personnel  of  the  promotloD 
department  of  the  McClatchr 
Newspapers  and  the  McClat^ 
Broadcasting  Company  of  oiS. 
fornia  now  are  blanketing  the 
U.  S.  on  special  promotion  u- 
signments. 

When  they  complete  the  job 
late  in  January,  they  will  haw 
seen  and  studied  first  haM 
many  of  the  best  newspapir 
and  radio  promotion  prograsa 
in  the  country. 

In  forming  the  promotion  de¬ 
partment  last  spring,  Eleanor 
McClatchy,  president,  drafted 
men  intimately  identified  with 
the  organization  and  familiv 
with  its  policies  and  operation! 

Evert  S.  Peterson,  promotion 
director,  has  just  returned  from 
a  five  weeks’  trip  over  "tS 
middle  road,”  which  took  him 
to  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  Detroit,  Chicago, 
and  Milwaukee. 

Bradley  Rlter,  promotion  edi¬ 
tor,  now  is  en  route  over  “the 
low  road,”  his  itinerary  taking 
him  to  Phoenix.  Fort  Worth, 
Dallas,  Oklahoma  City,  Mem* 

Ehis,  Nashville,  Knoxville,  St 
lOuis,  Kansas  City,  and  Salt 
Lake  City. 

And  when  he  returns,  Ray¬ 
mond  H.  Rhodes,  promotion  re¬ 
search  analyst,  will  take  "the 
high  road” — to  Portland,  Taco¬ 
ma,  Seattle,  Spokane,  St.  Paid, 
Minneapolis,  Des  TIoines,  Oma¬ 
ha,  and  Denver. 

The  McClatchy  promotion  de 
partment  serves  the  three  M^ 
Clatchy  newspapers — the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee,  the  Fresno  Bee,  and 
the  Modesto  Bee — and  the  five 
McClatchy  radio  stations- 
KFBK  in  Sacramento,  KMJ  in 
Fresno,  KWG  in  Stockton. 
KERN  in  Bakersfield,  and  KOH 
in  Reno,  Nev. 

■ 

Frier  With  F-C-B 

Harry  W.  Frier,  formerly  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  and  pubUc 
relations  for  Chicago  &  North 
Western  Railway,  Chicago,  hai 
been  named  New  York  Central 
Railroad  account  representative 
by  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding. 
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'Trrrrv,’ 


Mother  and  Dad  will  want 

to  SEE  these  pi: 


Now  THAT  PEACE  IS  HERE,  thousands 
of  American  fathers  and  mothers 
will  want  to  see  those  far-off  places 
where  American  servicemen  have  been 
writing  from — places  where  their  sons 
have  been  re-writing  history  in  action! 

Can  Dad  take  two  weeks  off  from 
work?  Yes,  some  day  soon,  he  can. 
Would  Mother  like  to  go  along,  too? 
Yes,  if  the  family  can  afford  it.  Mother 
most  certainly  will  want  to  go! 

Well,  in  the  near  future,  faster,  larger 
Clippers  will  be  placed  in  service  .  .  . 
Europe  will  be  only  14  hours  from  New 
York  . . .  China  less  than  26  hours  from 
Seattle,  and  Australia  32  hours  from 
Los  Angeles.  Mother  and  Dad  can  go 
and  will  go. 

Such  flying  times  are  based  on  the 


sub-stratosphere  cruising  speeds  of  the 
new  fleet  of  12,000  and  18,000  horse¬ 
power,  100  and  200-passenger  Clippers 
which  have  been  ordered  by  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican.  These  giant  Clippers  will  carry 
passengers  at  less  than  half  the  old 
rates.  They  make  possible  a  whole  new 
plan  for  world-wide  air  transportation. 

Thanks  to  this  plan  for  international 
mass  transportation  by  air,  foreign 
travel  will  be  no  longer  the  privilege 
of  only  the  wealthy  few. 


Giant  Clippers  will  bring  postwar  fares 
within  reach  of  all.  For  your  postwar 
Clipper  trip,  see  your  Travel  Agent. 


For  yMir  Oippsr  trip  ss«  ysur  Trovsl  Agsnt  or 


PA/V  AMFfffCAJV 

World  Airways 

^llie  <Sus/em  of  fhe^h/uinq  C^/ippers 


All  Cleveland  Helps 
Event  to  Help  Others 


CIURITY 

RilQ/BALI. 


CLEVELAND,  Dec.  4— Thli  is 

about  the  Plain  Dealer  Charity 
Football  Game,  a  newspaper 
promotion  which  has  become  an 
athletic  tradition,  a  civic  event, 
and  a  piece  of  community  serv¬ 
ice,  that  paMed  its  ISth  mile¬ 
stone  on  the  Saturday  after 
Thanksfivinc. 

A  promotion  is  good  and  can 
serve  that  long  when  it  serves 
its  community,  says  John  A. 
Crawford,  editorial  promotion 
manager  of  the  Plain  Dealer, 
who  was  author  of  the  game 
and  has  directed  it  since  its  be¬ 
ginnings  in  19S1.  Some  541,606 
peopie  have  seen  it,  and  it  has 
returned  $200,000  to  the  causes 
it  supports. 

In  Cleveland’s  Municipal  Stad¬ 
ium,  on  Nov.  24,  53,356  customers 
watted  two  sdiool  teams  battle 
to  a  13-7  score. 

Spectacle  Precedes  Gome 

Just  before  die  game,  32  high 
school  bands  maneuvered  in  a 
40  •  minute  ceremonial.  They 
formed  a  church  on  the  field, 
with  steeple,  window,  doorway, 
and  steps.  Just  as  it  was  com¬ 
pleted  the  organ  from  nearby 
Public  Hall  caroled  the  "Chimes 
of  St  Marks."  The  bands  played 
"Onward  Christian  Soldiers,”  the 
crowd  singing.  Two  quartets  of 
trumpeters  soimded  ‘Taps"  with 
its  e<dio  in  honor  of  the  war 
dead.  The  32  bands  played  the 
Netherlands  hymn,  "Prayer  of 
Thanksgiving,"  with  the  public 
singing.  The  "Doxology"  was 
reed.  Then  the  bands  played  it, 
the  crowd  singing. 

A  long  drum  roll  started  at 
the  peak  end  of  the  steeple, 
grew,  and  grew  louder,  until  117 
drums  rolled  thunderously.  A 
bomb  salute.  The  “Star  Span¬ 
gled  Banner”  by  the  32  bands — 
1,738  playing,  53,356  singing. 
The  flag  rose  up  against  the  blue, 
hauled  by  the  principals  of  the 
two  schools,  as  a  Gua^  of  Honor 
from  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Marine  Corps  and  the  Coast 
Guard  stood  at  salute  below. 

As  the  bands  swept  off  the 
field,  the  squads  rushed  on. 
Then  the  kick-off  and  the  game. 

As  one  printer  summed  up  the 
Plain  Dealer  Charity  Game,  “It 
took  10  years  off  your  life  for  a 
we^  or  so." 

The  game  is  played  for  two 
causes — iha  original  one  being 
the  Plain  Dealer  Give-a-Christ- 
mas  fund,  the  second  being  the 
high  sdiools’  Medical  -  I^ury 
funds  that  were  added  to  the 
program  in  1937. 

The  Give-A-Christmas  fund, 
administered  by  the  Plain  Dealer, 
makes  Christmas  annually  for 
5,000  to  10,000  families,  provid- 
1^  many  things  that  the  welfare 
agencies  cannot  furnish.  Its  giv- 
i^  is  chiefly  clothing,  partly 
Christmas  baskets,  often  q;>eci^ 
equipment  like  the  100  hearing 
aids  for  children,  100  Braille 
watches  for  the  blind,  shoes  and 
overshoes  by  the  gross,  specta¬ 
cles  by  the  score,  artificial  limbs, 
q>eciid  prescriptions  as  med- 
i  c  a  1 1  y  prescribed,  medicines. 


wheel  chairs,  furniture,  new  and 
used  and  all  trucked,  and  many 
other  things — all  delivered  un¬ 
ostentatiously.  Service  men’s 
families  number  high  among  the 
beneficiaries.  Next  come  the 
aged,  the  ill,  the  infirm  as  well 
as  the  indigent.  Two-thirds  of 
the  largesse  gets  to  young  people 
of  school  age. 

Funds  for  Injured  Pupils 

The  Medical-Injury  fxmds  of 
the  schools  provide  care  to  ath¬ 
letes  injured  in  school  sports  the 
year  around.  Each  high  school 
has  a  medical-injury  fund  prob¬ 
lem.  Each  school  that  sells 
tickets  in  advance  of  the  game 
receives  pajmient  proportionate 
to  its  sale. 

The  game  is  sold  to  the  public, 
however,  for  its  attraction  as  an 
event,  the  charitable  and  philan¬ 
thropic  causes  staying  in  ffie 
background.  This  approach  on 
merits  is  a  matter  of  policy.  The 
event  must  be  worth  the  price. 
The  enterprise  must  also  be  pro¬ 
tected  against  weather  hazwls. 
It  safeguards  itself  with  a  broad 
advance  sale  of  tickets  as  the 
best  weather  insurance. 

The  Charity  Game  program 
begins  with  the  beginning  of 
school  in  September.  It  con¬ 
cludes  at  Christmas  when  the 
final  audit  is  published.  It  gets 
imder  way  with  a  Charity  Foot¬ 
ball  pos^  contest  for  junior 
and  senior  high  schools,  and  to 
the  judgment  of  its  judges  let  it 
be  pointed  out  that  the  winner 
in  1932  was  Joe  Shuster,  one  of 
the  co-authors  of  the  Superman 
strip  team,  Shuster  and  Seigel, 
It  goes  on  with  a  Women’s 
Ticket  Campaign,  in  which  150 
women,  of  all  ages  Including 
grandmothers,  located  in  as 
many  plants  and  offices,  sell 
tick^s  competitively.  Then  it 
has  a  Student  Ticket  Campaign 
in  90  schools,  with  more  war 
bonds  as  prizes.  The  radio  sta¬ 
tions  pitch  in  for  the  good  of  the 
causes  and  the  event,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  is  good  promotion  for 
them  too.  The  competing  pa¬ 
pers,  the  Cleveland  Press  and 
the  Cleveland  News,  recognize 
its  merit  with  substantial  dis- 
ciission  of  it  as  sports  news. 

Civic  Groups  Assist 

A  dozen  civic  organizations 
have  roles  in  the  Plain  Dealer 
Charity  Game.  The  Cleveland 
Chapter  of  the  C.P.A.  Society 
audits  all  the  contest  records,  as 
well  as  the  general  books.  The 
American  Legion  and  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  serve  as  a  field 
crew  for  the  band  ceremonial. 
A  corps  of  nationally  known 
musicians,  Cleveland  Orchestra 
members,  and  veterans  judge 
the  drum  majors’  compeUtlon. 
Twenty  members  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  PTA  Council  serve  hot 
cocoa  to  the  1,738  bandsmen. 
A  dozen  band  directors  devise 
the  maneuvers  and  finally  come 
out  with  a  blueprint,  nine  feet 
long  and  over  a  yard  wide,  that 
is  virtually  a  textbook. 

Advertising  experts  judge  the 
poster  contest.  Insurance  experts 


ST.  IGNATIUS 
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Cover  of  iour>Bheet  program  for 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Deoler'a  big 
events. 

coach  the  women  of  the  Women’s 
’heket  Campaign  on  how  to  selL 
Prominent  citi^ns,  now  or  for¬ 
merly  in  qmrts,  comprise  a 
Speakers  Corps.  School  authori¬ 
ties,  principals  and  teachers 
operate  in  it  all  the  way  since 
the  game  headlines  art,  music, 
and  physical  education  achieve¬ 
ments,  and  since  it  is  a  school 
pupils’  civic  contribution — ^their 
first  joint  community  effort. 

a 

Pastors,  Newsmen 
Study  Relations 

BufTALO,  Dec.  3  —  Pastors, 
newspapermen  and  radio  station 
representatives  last  week  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  first  Church  and 
Public  Relations  Conference 
ever  held  here.  The  event  was 
imder  auspices  of  the  Council 
of  Churches  of  Buffalo  and  Erie 
County. 

Speakers  included  Stephen  V. 
Feeley,  city  editor,  Courier-Ex¬ 
press;  Nelson  Griswold,  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor.  Evening  News, 
and  three  radio  station  direc¬ 
tors  Karl  B.  Hoffman,  Buffalo 
Broadcasting  Corp.;  C.  Robert 
Thompson,  WBEN,  and  Cy 
King,  WEBR. 

a 

Seeks  FM  Permit 

The  Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal 
has  applied  to  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  for 
authority  to  operate  a  fre¬ 
quency  modulation  (FM)  radio 
station. 


Jersey  Journal 
Not  in  a  Choin, 
Dears  Stress 

Jiasw  City,  N.  j.,  Dec. 

The  Jersey  Journal  will  m. 
main  an  independent  and  uL 
arate  iwwspaper  editorially 
nancl^ly  and  in  its  bus^ 
operations,"  stressed  JosophT 
Dear  and  his  son. 

Dear,  Jr.,  in  a  Joint  statement 
made  public  today. 

The  declaration  came  nin. 

was  annou^ 
tlut  Samuel  I.  Newhouse  own. 
«•  of  a  group  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  newspapers.  ^ 
bought  a  "considerable"  norttmi 
of  falter  Dear’s  h^-ffiS 
in  the  Journal.  Today’s  decl^ 
ation  knocked  the  bottom  from 
under  rumors  and  imconflrmed 
reports  of  “changes”  and  of  the 
Journal  becoming  a  unit  of  the 
Newhouse  group. 

‘"rhe  Jersey  Journal  is  as  in* 
d^endent  as  ever  and  has  no 
connection  with  any  oth« 
newspaper,”  the  Dears  empha¬ 
sized,  adding  that  the  polida 
of  the  paper  “will  continue  un¬ 
changed." 

“No  stock  in  the  Eveniai 
Joiumal  Association,  publisher 
of  the  Jersey  Journal,  has  hfm 
sold  by  us  to  anyone  else,"  said 
the  father  and  son  who  retain 
the  50%  interest  supplementarr 
to  that  formerly  held  by  Walter 
Dear. 

“This  newspaper  is  consid¬ 
ered  by  us  to  be  a  sacred  heri¬ 
tage  and  a  public  trust  cominf 
down  to  us  from  Joseph  Albert 
Dear,  who  joined  the  original 
partnership  of  Pangbom,  Dun¬ 
ning  and  Dear  in  the  first  year 
of  the  newspaper’s  existence  in 
1867,”  they  stated.  “We  own 
and  control  a  one-half  interot 
which  is  not  for  sale.” 

It  had  been  previously  poin^ 
ed  out  that  Walter  Dear  re¬ 
tained  a  part  of  the  half-intmit 
willed  him  by  his  father,  fiu 
late  Joseph  Albert  Dear. 

■ 

New  Agency  Starts 

Allied  Advertising  Agenciei 
Florida,  Inc.,  Jacksonville,  hu 
been  incorporated  with  capital 
of  100  shares,  no  par,  to  engagi 
in  the  advertising  businem. 
Principals:  Walter  C.  Shea,  Ro¬ 
salie  H.  Revels  and  Mary  D. 
Comer. 
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Company  Manners' 


V^ne  by  one,  wartime  travel  shortages  and  shortcomings 
are  on  the  way  out.  But  the  136,000  men  and  women  of 
New  York  Central  will  never  forget  the  cheerfulness  and 
helpfulness  passengers  showed  in  those  6ying  days.  You 
shared  rooms.  You  postponed  trips.  And  when  war  traffic 
held  up  your  trains,  you  met  delays  with  a  smile. 

Do  you  wonder  that  such  courtesy  proved  catching? 
Do  you  wonder  that  New  York  Central  railroaders  re¬ 
doubled  their  efforts  to  be  personally  helpful?  And  they’re 
still  at  it!  For  all  the  way  from  Boston  to  St.  Louis,  and 
from  New  York  to  Chicago,  they’ve  formed  themselves 
into  hundreds  of  Public  Relations  Groups. 


Most  Becoming 

thing  to  wear  is  a  smile,  soys 
the  new  employee  booklet, 
"Company  Manners."  You’ll 
see  that  proved  everywhere 
you  go  on  New  York  Central. 


LHHe  Words 

like  "please"  and  "thank  you" 
do  a  big  job.  You’ll  hear  them 
used  often  and  sincerely  along 
the  Water  level  Rout*. 


Round  Tables  Get  Results 

Sitting  in  on  these  round  table  discussions  are  executives, 
engineers,  station  agents,  switchmen,  shop  mechanics, 
men  and  women  of  all  the  128  railroad  crafts.  Each  is  both 
teacher  and  pupil.  For  out  of  their  exchange  of  experience 
and  ideas  are  growing  better  ways  to  earn  your  goodwill. 


Ability 

plus  dependability  is  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  you’ll  find  on 
New  York  Central,  from  signal 
tower  to  baggage  room. 


Graduates  in  Good  Manners 

Nearly  30,000  have  already  enrolled,  and  more  are  join¬ 
ing  daily.  For  they  know  their  friendly  helpfulness  can 
mean  quite  as  much  to  your  travel  enjoyment  as  the 
streamlined  comfort  of  today’s  20th  Century  Limited  and 
Empire  State  Express,  or  the  still  greater  luxury  now 
being  built  into  New  York  Central’s  Trains  of  Tomorrow. 


Would  You  Ulw 
A  Free  Copy 

of  tho  courtesy  code  of  New 
York  Central  railroaders  vrho 
serve  more  than  81/XX),000 
people  a  year?  Just  write  to 
466  Lexington  Ave.  (Room 
1261),  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


BUY  VICTORY  BONDS 


IBITOR  &  PUBLISHIRfer  December  S.  1t4S 


All  Cleveland  Helps 
Event  to  Help  Others 


CLEVELAND,  Dec.  4 — ^ThU  Ifl 

about  the  Plain  Dealer  Charity 
Football  Game,  a  newspaper 
promotion  which  has  become  an 
athletic  tradition,  a  civic  event, 
and  a  piece  of  commimity  serv¬ 
ice,  that  passed  its  15th  mile¬ 
stone  on  the  Saturday  after 
Thanksgiving. 

A  promotion  is  good  and  can 
serve  that  long  when  it  serves 
its  community,  says  John  A. 
Crawford,  editorial  promotion 
manager  of  the  Plain  Dealer, 
who  was  author  of  the  game 
and  has  directed  it  since  its  be¬ 
ginnings  in  19S1.  Some  541,606 
people  have  seen  it,  and  it  has 
returned  $200,000  to  the  causes 
it  supports. 

In  Cleveland’s  Mimidpal  Stad¬ 
ium,  on  Nov.  24,  53,356  customers 
watched  two  s^ool  teams  battle 
to  a  13-7  score. 

Speetocle  Precedes  Gome 

Just  before  the  game,  32  high 
school  bands  maneuvered  in  a 
40  -  minute  ceremonial.  They 
formed  a  church  on  the  field, 
with  steeple,  window,  doorway, 
and  steps.  Just  as  it  was  com¬ 
pleted  the  organ  from  nearby 
Public  Hall  caroled  the  "Chimes 
of  St.  Marks.”  The  bands  played 
"Onward  Christian  Soldiers,"  the 
crowd  singing.  Two  quartets  of 
trumpeters  sounded  "Taps”  with 
its  echo  in  honor  of  the  war 
dead.  The  32  bands  played  the 
Netherlands  hymn,  "Prayer  of 
Thanksgiving,”  with  the  public 
singing.  The  “Doxology”  was 
reed.  Then  the  bands  played  it, 
the  crowd  singing. 

A  long  drum  roll  started  at 
the  peak  end  of  the  steeple, 
grew,  and  grew  louder,  until  117 
drums  rolled  thunderously.  A 
bomb  salute.  The  "Star  Span¬ 
gled  Banner”  by  the  32  bands — 
1,738  playing,  53,356  singing. 
The  fiag  rose  up  against  file  blue, 
hauled  by  the  principals  of  the 
two  schools,  as  a  GuaM  of  Honor 
from  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Marine  Corps  and  the  Coast 
Guard  stood  at  salute  below. 

As  the  bands  swept  off  the 
field,  the  squads  ruAed  on. 
Then  the  kick-off  and  the  game. 

As  one  printer  summed  up  the 
Plain  Dealer  Charity  Game,  "It 
took  10  years  off  your  life  for  a 
week  or  so.” 

The  game  Is  played  fOr  two 
causes — the  orl^al  one  being 
the  Plain  Dealer  Give-a-Christ- 
mas  fund,  the  second  being  the 
high  schools’  Medical  -  Injury 
funds  that  were  added  to  the 
program  In  1937. 

The  Give-A-Christmas  fund, 
administered  by  the  Plain  Dealer, 
makes  Christmas  annually  for 
5,000  to  10,000  families,  provid¬ 
ing  many  things  that  the  welfare 
agencies  cannot  furnish.  Its  giv¬ 
ing  is  chiefiy  clothing,  partly 
Christmas  baskets,  often  q;>ecial 
equipment  like  the  100  hearing 
aids  for  children,  100  Braille 
watches  for  the  blind,  shoes  and 
overshoes  by  the  gross,  necta- 
cles  by  the  score,  artificial  limbs, 
q>ecial  prescriptions  as  med¬ 
ic  a  1 1  y  prescribed,  medicines, 
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wheel  chairs,  furniture,  new  and 
used  and  all  trucked,  and  many 
other  things— all  delivered  im- 
ostentatiously.  Service  men’s 
families  number  high  among  the 
beneficiaries.  Next  come  the 
aged,  the  ill,  the  infirm  as  well 
as  the  indigent.  Two-thirds  of 
the  largesse  gets  to  young  people 
of  school  age. 

Fuads  ior  Iniurad  Pupils 

The  Medical-Injxiry  funds  of 
the  schools  provide  care  to  ath¬ 
letes  injured  in  school  sports  the 
year  around.  Each  high  school 
has  a  medical-injury  fwd  prob¬ 
lem.  Each  school  that  sells 
tickets  in  advance  of  the  game 
receives  payment  proportionate 
to  its  sale. 

The  game  is  sold  to  the  public, 
however,  for  its  attraction  as  an 
event,  the  diarltable  and  philan¬ 
thropic  causes  staying  in  file 
background.  This  approach  on 
merits  is  a  matter  of  policy.  The 
event  must  be  worth  the  price. 
The  enterprise  must  also  be  pro¬ 
tected  ag^nst  weather  hazanls. 
It  safeguards  itself  with  a  broad 
advance  sale  of  tickets  as  the 
best  weather  insurance. 

The  Charity  Game  program 
begins  with  the  beginning  of 
school  in  September.  It  con¬ 
cludes  at  Christmas  when  the 
final  audit  is  publlriied.  It  gets 
under  way  with  a  Charity  Foot¬ 
ball  pos^  contest  for  Junior 
and  senior  high  schools,  and  to 
the  Judgment  of  its  Judges  let  it 
be  pointed  out  that  the  winner 
in  1932  was  Joe  Shuster,  one  of 
the  co-authors  of  file  Superman 
strip  team,  Shuster  and  Seigel. 
It  goes  on  with  a  Women’s 
Ticket  Campaign,  in  which  150 
women,  of  all  ages  including 
grandmothers,  located  in  as 
many  plants  and  ofSces,  sell 
tldc^  competitively.  Then  it 
has  a  Student  Ticket  Campaign 
in  90  schools,  with  more  war 
bonds  as  prizes.  ’The  radio  sta¬ 
tions  pitch  in  for  the  good  of  the 
causes  and  the  event,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  is  good  promotion  for 
them  too.  'Hie  competing  pa¬ 
pers,  the  Cleveland  Pres*  and 
the  Cleveland  News,  recognize 
its  merit  with  substantial  dis¬ 
cussion  of  it  as  sports  news. 

Civic  Groups  Assist 

A  dozen  civic  organizations 
have  roles  in  the  Plain  Dealer 
Charity  Game.  The  Cleveland 
Chapter  of  the  C.P.A.  Society 
audits  all  the  contest  records,  as 
well  as  the  general  books.  The 
American  Legion  and  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  serve  as  a  field 
crew  for  the  band  ceremonial. 
A  corps  of  nationally  known 
musicians,  Cleveland  Orchestra 
members,  and  veterans  Judge 
the  drum  majors’  competition. 
Twenty  members  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  PTA  Council  serve  hot 
cocoa  to  the  1,738  bandsmen. 
A  dozen  band  directors  devise 
the  maneuvers  and  finally  come 
out  with  a  blueprint,  nine  feet 
long  and  over  a  yard  wide,  that 
is  virtually  a  textbook. 

Adverting  experts  Judge  the 
poster  contest  Insurance  experts 


Cover  of  four-sheet  proqrom  for 
the  Clevelcmd  Plain  Dealer's  big 
events. 

coach  the  women  of  the  Women’s 
Ticket  Campaign  on  how  to  selL 
Prominent  citizens,  now  or  for¬ 
merly  in  sports,  comprise  a 
Speakers  Corps.  School  authori¬ 
ties,  principals  and  teachers 
operate  in  it  all  the  way  since 
the  game  headlines  art,  music, 
and  physical  education  achieve¬ 
ments,  and  since  it  is  a  school 
pupils’  civic  contribution — ^their 
first  Joint  community  effort. 
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Pastors,  Newsmen 
Study  Relations 

Buitalo,  Dec.  3  —  Pastors, 
newspapermen  and  radio  station 
representatives  last  week  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  first  Church  and 
Public  Relations  Conference 
ever  held  here.  The  event  was 
under  auspices  of  the  Council 
of  Churches  of  Buffalo  and  Erie 
Coimty. 

Speakers  included  Stephen  V. 
Feeley,  city  editor,  Courier-Ex¬ 
press;  Nelson  Griswold,  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor.  Evening  News, 
and  three  radio  station  direc¬ 
tors  Karl  B.  Hoffman,  Buffalo 
Broadcasting  Corp.;  C.  Robert 
Thompson,  WBEN,  and  Cy 
King,  WEBR. 

m 

Seeks  FM  Permit 

'The  Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal 
has  applied  to  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  for 
authority  to  operate  a  fre¬ 
quency  modulation  (FM)  radio 
station. 


Jersey  Journal 
Not  in  a  Chain, 
Dears  Stress 

JrasEY  City,  n.  j.,  Dec.  S-. 

The  Jersey  Journal  will"  m. 
main  an  Independent  and 
arate  iwwspaper  editorially  fl. 
nanci^ly  and  in  iu  ffiji 
operations,”  stressed  Joseph  A 
Dear  and  his  son,  J 
Dear,  Jr.,  in  a  joint  stateS^ 
made  public  today. 

The  declaration  came  nin. 

it  was  announced 
that  Samuel  I.  Newhouse  own- 
»  of  a  group  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  newspapers,  had 
“C“?»l<*erable”  nortton 
o*  ,  waiter  Dear’s  half-feterS 
in  the  J ouraal.  Today’s  decl^ 
atlon  knocked  the  bottom  from 
under  rumors  and  imconfirmed 
reports  of  “changes”  and  of  the 
Journal  becoming  a  unit  of  the 
Newhouse  group. 

'"rhe  Jersey  Journal  is  as  in- 
dependoit  as  ever  and  has  no 
connection  with  any  other 
newpaper,”  the  Dean  empha¬ 
sized.  adding  that  the  polldes 
ot  the  paper  “will  continue  un¬ 
changed.” 

“No  stock  in  the  Evening 
Journal  Association,  pubhsha 
of  the  Jersey  Journal,  has  been 
sold  by  us  to  anyone  else,”  said 
the  father  and  son  who  retain 
the  50%  interest  supplementaty 
to  that  formerly  held  by  Walter 
Dear. 


“This  newspaper  is  consid¬ 
ered  by  us  to  be  a  sacred  heri¬ 
tage  and  a  public  trust  coming 
down  to  us  from  Joseph  Albert 
Dear,  who  Joined  the  original 
partnership  of  Pangbom,  Dun¬ 
ning  and  Dear  in  the  first  year 
of  the  newspaper’s  existence  in 
1867,”  they  stated.  “We  own 
and  control  a  one-half  intmreit 
which  is  not  for  sale.” 

It  had  been  previously  point¬ 
ed  out  that  Walter  Dear  re¬ 
tained  a  part  of  the  half-int«est 
willed  him  by  his  father,  the 
late  Joseph  Albert  Dear. 


New  Agency  Starts 

Allied  Advertising  Agenciei 
Florida,  Inc.,  Jacksonville,  hai 
been  incorporated  with  capital 
of  100  shares,  no  par,  to  engage 
in  the  advertising  businesL 
Principals;  Walter  C.  Shea,  Ro¬ 
salie  H.  Revels  and  Mary  D. 
Comer. 
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Company  Manners' 


V^ne  by  one,  wartime  travel  shortages  and  shortcomings 
are  on  the  way  out.  But  the  136,000  men  and  women  of 
New  York  Central  will  never  forget  the  cheerfulness  and 
helpfulness  passengers  showed  in  those  trying  days.  You 
shared  rooms.  You  postponed  trips.  And  when  war  traffic 
held  up  your  trains,  you  met  delays  with  a  smile. 

Do  you  wonder  that  such  courtesy  proved  catching? 
Do  you  wonder  that  New  York  Central  railroaders  re¬ 
doubled  their  efforts  to  be  personally  helpfxil?  And  they’re 
still  at  it!  For  all  the  way  from  Boston  to  St.  Louis,  and 
from  New  York  to  Chicago,  they’ve  formed  themselves 
into  hundreds  of  Public  Relations  Groups. 


Most  Becoming 

thing  to  wear  is  a  smiie,  says 
the  new  empioyee  booklet, 
"Company  Manners."  You’ll 
see  that  proved  everywhere 
you  go  on  New  York  Central. 


LHHe  Words 

like  "please"  and  "thank  you" 
do  a  big  job.  You'll  hear  them 
used  often  and  sincerely  along 
the  Water  Level  Route. 


Round  Tables  Get  Results 

Sitting  in  on  these  round  table  discussions  are  executives, 
engineers,  station  agents,  switchmen,  shop  mechanics, 
men  and  women  of  all  the  128  railroad  crafts.  Each  is  both- 
teacher  and  pupil.  For  out  of  their  exchange  of  experience 
and  ideas  are  growing  better  ways  to  earn  your  goodwill. 


Ability 

plus  dependability  is  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  you'll  find  on 
New  York  Central,  from  signal 
tower  to  baggage  room. 


Graduates  in  Good  Manners 

Nearly  30,000  have  already  enrolled,  and  more  are  join¬ 
ing  daily.  For  they  know  their  friendly  helpfulness  can 
mean  quite  as  much  to  your  travel  enjoyment  as  the 
streamlined  comfort  of  today’s  20th  Century  Limited  and 
Empire  State  Express,  or  the  still  greater  luxury  now 
being  built  into  New  York  Central’s  Trains  of  Tomorrow. 


Would  You  Lika 
A  Fr««  Copy 
of  th»  courtesy  code  of  New 
York  Central  railroaders  who 
serve  more  than  81/X)0,000 
people  a  year!  Just  write  to 
466  Lexington  Ave.  (Room 
1261),  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


BUY  VICTORY  BONDS 
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CIRCULATION 

Local  News  Called 
Circulation  Builder 

By  Greorge  A.  Brandenburg 


CHATTANOOGA.  Tenn..  Dec.  3 

— Newsoaners  are  faced  with 
the  postwar  problem  of  covering 
“one  world”  vet  nlacinn  greater 
emphasis  on  local  news  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  pent-un  demand  for 
that  “consumer  product”  which 
was  relegated  to  the  background 
during  the  war. 

This  thought  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Southern  Circu- 
1  a  1 1  o  n  Managers  Association 
members  at  their  16th  annual 
convention  which  closed  here 
yesterdav.  More  than  100  were 
in  attendance. 

Rooer  Elected  President 

J.  W.  Roper,  Ntuhville  Ban- 
ner-Tttnnessean,  was  elected 
president,  succeeding  Arthur 
Daniels.  Atlanta  Journal.  Curtis 
DeLamar, .  Macon  (Ga.)  Tele¬ 
graph.  was  named  first  vicenresi- 
dent:  Clark  Farber.  Miami  ( Fla.  1 
Newt,  second  vicenresident:  Don 
R.  Davis.  Birmingham  Newt- 
Age-Herald,  secretary:  and  R.  J. 
Sudderth.  Chattanooga  Timet, 
treasurer. 

Directors  chosen  include  W.  A. 
Woolington.  Jacktonville  (Fla.) 
Journal;  James  Rasco,  Meridian 
(Miss.)  Star;  A.  D.  Potter,  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiter- Jour¬ 
nal;  James  Hay,  New  Orleant 
Item;  O.  L.  Randall,  Columbut 
( Ga. )  Ledger  -  Enquirer;  and 
C.  W.  Bevinger,  Memphit  Com¬ 
mercial-Appeal. 

The  growing  importance  of 
local  news  was  emphasized  by 
Roy  McDonald,  Chattanooga 
Newt-Free  Prett,  in  his  talk  in 
which  he  warned  circulators  to 
hold  down  expenses  as  much  as 
possible  during  the  apparent  in¬ 
flationary  cycle  now  under  way. 

Local  vs.  World  Nows 
Mr.  McDonald  admitted  that 
world  news  is  important,  but 
added  that  he  felt  that  service 
men  are  fed  up  with  world 
travel  and  are  primarily  inter¬ 
ested  in  “getting  inside  a  home 
again." 

From  the  standpoint  of  main- 
t  a  i  n  i  n  g  present  subscription 
prices  in  the  period  following 
the  current  upward  spiral  of  in¬ 
creased  costs  and  prices.  Mc¬ 
Donald  told  circulators  that,  in 
his  opinion,  newspapers  will  be 
better  off  to  feature  local  news 
for  the  next  few  years. 

Alfred  D.  Mynders,  editor. 
Chattanooga  Times,  approached 
the  problem  from  a  different 
angle,  pointing  out  that  newspa¬ 
pers  will  be  the  interpreters  and 
the  recorders  of  the  “greatest 
decision  yet  to  be  decided — 
whether  man  will  live  or  die" 
in  alluding  to  the  atomic  bomb. 

“We  are  living  in  a  period  of 
great  circulations,  governed  by 
the  great  news  events  of  the 
past  30  years,”  he  said.  “You 
nave  a  new  public  to  work  upon 
among  the  millions  of  service 
men  and  women  who  have  be¬ 
come  world  travelers.” 


Circulators  were  told  what 
nuhlishers  expect  of  them  in  the 
’•<»roo''ers*''Ti  Period,  both  by 
Charles  McD.  Puckette,  general 
manager.  Chattanooga  Times, 
and  bv  Mr.  McDonald. 

The  former  stressed  ( 1 )  Better 
service’  ( 2 )  know  difference  and 
^  concerned  with  profitable  cir¬ 
culation;  (3)  more  efficiency  in 
management:  ( 4 )  more  truth  in 
the  field  reports  of  circulation 
men:  (5)  continued  loyalty  and 
faith  in  the  newspaper. 

■»»r.  'McDonald  warned  circu¬ 
lators  that  the  country  as  a 
who'e  is  facing  a  period  of  dras¬ 
tically  rising  costs:  that  newspa¬ 
pers  are  confronted  with  new 
inventions  in  the  field  of  com¬ 
munications:  that  publishers  are 
expecting  more  revenue  from 
circuiation.  He  urged  circula¬ 
tors  to  stav  awav  from  “flash 
nromotions”  which  build  circu¬ 
lations  through  selling  pressure. 
He  also  stressed  the  Importance 
of  cultivating  circulation  in  the 
newspaper’s  natural  trading 
area,  rather  than  seeking 
“fringe”  circulation  which  is  ex¬ 
pensive  to  get  and  to  hold,  and 
of  little  value  to  the  advertiser. 

Avoid  ’AppeoMraent' 

L.  W.  McFetridge.  Tulsa 
World-Tribune,  also  urged  circu¬ 
lators  not  to  succumb  to  “ap¬ 
peasement”  or  to  “lose  the 
peace”  in  meeting  postwar  com¬ 
petition. 

James  F.  Jae.  St.  Louit  Globe- 
Democrat,  ICMA  president,  told 
SCMA  members  they  should  re¬ 
sume  their  policy  of  “aggressive 
selling”  within  the  limits  of 
available  newsprint. 

Publishers  will  not  only  ex¬ 
pect,  but  will  get  a  great  deal 
from  their  circulators,  according 
to  James  N.  Shryock,  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  managing 
director,  who  spoke  at  the  Satur¬ 
day  luncheon.  “It  must  be  clear 
to  publishers  today,  after  their 
experience  in  the  war  period, 
that  circulation  revenue  is  even 
more  important  than  they  pre¬ 
viously  thought  it  was  and  that 
the  maintenance  of  that  revenue 
is  essential  to  the  successful 
financial  operation  of  their 
papers,"  he  stated. 

DiocuasM  Mail  Boom 

Based  on  a  survey  among 
newspapers,  Jasper  R  i  s  o  n  , 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  and 
Times,  discussed  postwar  mail¬ 
ing  room  problems,  pointing  out 
that  apparently  no  publisher  has 
ever  built  a  mail  room  of  suffi¬ 
cient  size  to  adequately  meet  the 
needs  of  that  department  for  as 
long  a  period  as  the  building  was 
used  as  a  newspaper  plant. 

The  second  factor  brought  out 
by  Mr.  Rison  was  the  lack  of 
correlation  between  the  type  of 
equipment  used  and  Uie  num¬ 
ber  of  man  seconds  required  per 
unit  of  circulation  for  the  mail 
room  operation. 


Walter  Johnson,  secretary- 
manager  of  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
discussed  the  newsorlnt  pros¬ 
pects  for  1946,  stressing  that  by 
prudent  self-regulating,  pub¬ 
lishers  can  avoid  a  newsprint 
shortage  such  as  occurred  in 
1919-20. 

He  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  “share  -  the  -  paper"  plan 
adopted  by  publishers  ( See 
E.  St  P.,  Dec.  1,  p.  13)  would 
prevent  any  U.  S.  newspaper 
from  suspending  publication 
next  year  because  of  the  lack  of 
print  paper. 

Air  Dalivaries  Discussed 

Paul  Pate.  Delta  Air  Lines, 
told  SCMA  members  indications 
are  that  established  air  lines  will 
provide  rate  reductions  which 
will  permit  the  development  of 
air  delivery  of  newspapers.  He 
said  rates  have  already  been  re¬ 
duced  from  $15  to  $6  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  for  newspapers  and 
predicted  that  rates  will  go  even 
low'er  in  the  future. 

Fred  Boldschmid,  retired  cir¬ 
culation  manager  from  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial-Appeal,  who 
has  been  engaged  in  circulation 
work  for  60  years,  was  elected 
to  life  membership  in  SCMA. 
The  presentation  of  a  plaque  and 
silver  card,  emblematic  of  life 
membership,  was  made  by  Sec¬ 
retary  Davis. 

Promotion  Important 
IOWA  is  well  known  for  two 

things — tall  com.  and  aggres¬ 
sive  circulation  promotion  on 
the  part  of  the  Det  Moinet  Reg- 
itter  &  Tribune.  By  keeping 
everlastingly  at  it,  the  R  &  T 
have  enjoyed  a  circulation 
growth  that  is  remarkable. 

“Circulation  promotion  will 
continue  to  be  a  major  activity 
of  the  promotion  department  of 
the  Register  &  Tribune,"  said 
W.  A.  Cordingley,  circulation 
manager. 

“Because  of  paper  shortage, 
our  circulation  department  has 
keenly  felt  the  loss  of  promo¬ 
tional  copy  in  oiir  own  newspa¬ 
pers.  When  paper  is  again  avail¬ 
able,  we  should  have  more  pro¬ 
motion  of  this  type  than  ever 
before.” 

IPe  R  &  T  are  planning  to 
stress  two  major  points  in  Uieir 
1946  circulation  promotion  pro¬ 
gram  (1)  better  service:  (2)  ed¬ 
ucation  of  delivery  personnel,  it 
was  emphasized. 

Looking  ahead  to  better  ser¬ 
vice  and  vigorous  promotion  for 
increased  circtilation,  the  Des 
Moines  papers  have  added  1,200 
carriers  the  past  year.  Route  ex¬ 
pansion  will  continue  to  be  a 
major  promotion.  “As  soon  as 
manpower,  automobiles  and  tires 
are  available,  our  Sunday  motor 
routes  in  rural  areas  will  be 
increased  from  1,000  to  1,500,” 
said  Mr.  Cordingley. 

The  theme  of  the  delivery  pro¬ 
gram  for  1946  will  be  “On  to 
450,000,"  according  to  Bert 
Stolpe,  R  &  T  promotion  man¬ 
ager. 

A  continuing  program  of 
weekly  bulletins,  broadsides  and 
personal  contacte  will  sell  the 
special  features  and  news-gath¬ 
ering  facilities  of  the  newspapers 
to  carrier-salesmen  and  delivery 
men,  Mr,  Stolpe  stated. 


Rutmcm  Acting 
UFS  Manager; 
Frey  Is  M.E. 

Laurence  Rutman,  eight  years 
with  United  Feature  Syndicate, 
has  become  acting  manager  fol¬ 
lowing  the  death  of  George 
Carlin  last  week.  This  week  he 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Robert  L.  Frey  as  managing 
editor. 


Formerly  assistant  to  Hugh 
Baillie.  president  of  the  United 


Rutman  ^  FVey 


Press,  Frey  has  also  been  U.P. 
promotion  manager  and  general 
manager  of  the  Ocean  Press. 
During  the  war  he  served  as 
a  war  correspondent  and  cov¬ 
ered  the  First  Allied  Airborne 
Army  in  Holland,  buzz  l>omb- 
ings  in  London  and  SHAEF 
there  in  1943.  After  a  lecture 
tour  he  joined  the  U.P.  staff, 
covering  the  United  Nations 
Conference  in  San  Francisco. 

Rutman,  after  advertising  ex¬ 
perience,  became  a  member  of 
the  UFS  sales  staff  and  in  Feb., 
1944  was  appointed  Eastern 
Sales  Manager.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  business  manager  in 
October,  1944. 

A  wide  experience  with  vir¬ 
tually  all  the  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope  led  to  Frey’s  present  ap¬ 
pointment.  He  covered  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  from  London  in 
1939  and  later  was  one  of  the 
first  newsmen  assigned  to  the 
Ministry  of  Information,  join¬ 
ing  in  the  discussions  le^ing 
to  its  censorship  policies.  He 
was  bom  in  Philadelphia  ia 
1906  and  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  as 
a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  1931. 

■ 

Shubart  Opens  Own 
Office  in  Denver 

Denver,  Colo.,  Dec.  3 — Maj. 
Hariy  E.  Shubart,  editor  and 
public  relations  director,  has  re¬ 
turned  here  on  release  to  in¬ 
active  status  by  the  Army.  He 
is  establishing  the  Harrv  E. 
Shubart  Company,  personal  and 
public  relations,  521  Empire 
Building. 

A  native  of  Denver,  Shubart 
joined  the  City  News  Bureau  at 
Chicago  after  graduation  from 
the  University  of  Colorado,  in 
1930.  He  later  worked  for  the 
Detroit  Timet  and  served  as 
managing  editor  of  Advertiting 
Age  untu  1935. 

■ 

Lynch  Returns  to  NBA 

James  A.  Lynch  has  returned 
from  nearly  three  years  of 
Army  service  and  has  resumed 
his  position  as  sales  manager  of 
the  Newspaper  Boys  of  AmW 
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’46  Newsprint  Supply 
3^  Below  ’41  Level 


CANADIAN  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion  and  supply  for  U.  S.  con- 
juoers  will  be  at  an  all-time 
hjjh  in  1948,  but  total  supply  to 
the  U.  S.,  due  principally  to  re¬ 
ductions  in  U.  S.  production, 
will  be  about  3*^  below  the  1941 
level.  TTils  was  revealed  Mon¬ 
day  at  a  supply  conference  of 
the  Newsprint  Association  of 
Canada  in  Montreal. 

“It  should  be  pointed  out  this 
does  not  mean  that  every  con¬ 
sumer  in  the  U.  S.  will  be  able 
to  use  within  3%  of  what  he 
uied  in  1941,”  the  Association 
points  out,  because  of  the  influx 
and  growth  of  new  publications 
and  other  changes  in  the  sup¬ 
ply  picture.  ITie  report  inti¬ 
mates  many  U.  S.  publishers 
will  receive  considerably  less 
newsprint  in  1946  than  their 
1941  supply  less  3%. 

250.000  Tons  a  Month 

During  the  first  six  months  of 
1946,  the  Production  Committee 
reported,  the  Canadian  news¬ 
print  industry  will  operate  at 
approximately  86%  of  capacity, 
the  highest  tonnage  in  that  in¬ 
dustry’s  history.  Expecting  to 
produce  3,696,000  tons  during 
the  year,  the  Canadian  mills  es¬ 
timate  3,000,000,  or  81%,  will  go 
t«  U.  S.  consumers;  6%  to  Cana¬ 
dian  publishers  and  the  balance 
to  users  in  about  40  other 
countries. 

For  the  first  six  months  of 
1946,  Canadian  supply  to  this 
country  is  expected  to  be  250,000 
tons  a  month,  compared  to  war¬ 
time  allocated  tonnage  of  210,- 
OOO  in  1943,  200.000  tons  a  month 
in  1944  and  the  first  half  of 
1945,  and  220,000  to  230,000  a 
month  in  the  third  and  fourth 
quarters  of  1945. 

Striking  a  warning  note  to 
U.  S.  publishers,  the  Canadians 
say  that  this  improved  picture 
in  their  mills  does  not  improve 
the  overall  newsprint  situation 
benuse  of  the  decline  in  U.  S. 
production  and  the  necessity  for 
serving  more  U.  S.  papers. 

Total  U.  S.  supply  in  1946, 
estimated  at  the  first  half  rate, 
will  be  3,870,000  tons,  above  the 
five-year  prewar  average  and 
the  1940-45  average  but  not 
equal  to  the  1941  or  1942  total 
supply.  Present  estimates  are 
that  next  year’s  supply  from 
U.  S.  mills  will  be  about  325,000 
toas  less  than  in  1941  and  from 
Newfoundland  about  1'7,000  tons 
less  than  in  1941.  U.  S.  mill  ton¬ 
nage  in  1946  is  estimated  at 
^670,000  tons  compared  to  995,- 
OOO  tons  in  1941  and  a  wartime 
average  of  854,000  tons.  The 
Canadian  mills,  although  pro¬ 
ducing  more,  cannot  make  up 
that  loss  and  the  estimated  1946 
U.  S.  supply  will  be  115,000  tons 
below  the  1941  level. 

The  Canadians  estimate  U.  S. 
consumers  will  receive  78%  of 
their  total  1946  newsprint  sup¬ 
ply  from  Canada  compared  with 
a  72<'.  wartime  average  and  a 
64%  prewar  average. 

’The  Production  Committee 
states  that  “in  the  fourth  quar¬ 
ter  of  1945.  orders  received 


from  American  customers  aver¬ 
aged  243,000  tons  per  month. 
’I^e  industry  will  be  able  to 
ship  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1946,  2W,000  tons  per  month, 
allowing  a  margin  of  only  7,000 
tons  per  month.  It  will  be  re- 
callea  that  during  the  fourth 
‘quarter  U.  S.  publiahers  have 
not  been  able  to  order  from  the 
mills  their  full  consumption 
owing  to  the  fact  that  their  con¬ 
trol  order,  L-240,  permitted 
purchases  at  the  average  rate  of 
consumption  during  a  six 
months  period  whereas  their 
consumption  in  the  fourth  quar¬ 
ter  was  permitted  at  approxi¬ 
mately  5%  over  the  level  of  the 
third  quarter. 

“It  is  to  be  expected  if  con¬ 
sumption  continues  at  the  same 
level  in  1946  that  orders,  there¬ 
fore,  will  be  increased  2V4%. 
This  is  6,000  tons  per  month 
from  Canada  and  practically 
uses  up  the  difference  between 
the  Older  level  in  the  fourth 
quarter  and  the  available  sup¬ 
ply  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1946.  ’Thus  whereas  Canadian 
shipments  will  increase  20.000 
tons  a  month  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1946  over  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1945,  that  does  not 
support  any  increased  level  of 
consumption.” 

The  Production  Committee 
also  gave  the  background  and 
reasons  for  the  Newsprint  Ad¬ 
ministrator’s  Nov.  27  order  re¬ 
quiring  Canadian  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  reduce  by  17Vi%  (about 
38,500  tons)  the  December  or¬ 
ders  received  from  U.  S.  cus¬ 
tomers.  Agreement  between  the 
WPB  and  the  Wartime  Prices 
and  Trade  Board  of  Canada  was 
reached  early  in  June  that  the 
Canadian  mills  would  supply 
220,<X)0  tons  in  the  second  quar¬ 
ter  and  that  over-orders  must 
be  reduced  in  some  way. 

In  the  last  quarter  the  Cana¬ 
dians  had  increased  shipments 
to  the  U.  S.  to  230,000  tons  per 
month.  The  Committee  report 
continues: 

“Following  the  receipt  by 
Canadian  mills  of  December 
orders  from  U.  S.  customers,  it 
develop^  that  there  was  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  over  orders  total¬ 
ing  38,456  tons.  CPA  (successor 
to  WPB)  did  not  make  the 
agreed  cut  in  December  orders 
but  instead  issued  an  order  re¬ 
ducing  permissive  publishers' 
inventories  in  the  U.  S.  On  the 
basis  of  previous  experience  in 
inventory  reductions  and  the 
knowledge  of  publisher  inven¬ 
tories  in  the  U.  S.,  this  action 
was  felt  by  the  Canadian  New.s- 
print  Administrator  to  be  ct- 
tirely  inadequate  to  deal  with 
the  over  order  position  of  38.- 
458  tons.  The  Aaministrator  ac¬ 
cordingly  issued  a  directive  to 
Canadian  mills  to  reduce  De¬ 
cember  orders  received  from 
the  U.  S.  customers  by  a  total 
of  17Vi%  of  such  orders,  to  as¬ 
sure  that  there  will  be  no  valid 
outstanding  and  unfilled  orders 
on  the  books  of  Canadian  manu¬ 
facturers  when  export  controls 
end  on  Dee.  31,  19^.” 


Building  BETTER 

CARRIER 
BAGS 


-That's  Our 
BUSINESS! 


It's  Not  Just 
a  Side-Line! 


Maaafaefarers  of 
CIRCULATION  SUPfLIIS 
AND  IDEA  SERVICES 


N.B.A.  believes  that  a  carrier  bag  is  one 
of  the  most  important  items  bought  and  used 
by  the  circulation  department.  That  a  strong, 
well-made,  good-looking  hag  is  a  real  asset 
to  the  newspaper,  and  a  great  aid  to  the  boy ! 
Also,  that  each  bag  be  so  made  as  to  give 
longest  service  at  least  possible  cost! 

That  is  why  N.B.A.  devotes  so  much  of  its 
facilities  to  building  better  carrier  bags — 
right  in  our  own  modernly  equipped  plant! 
On  machines  designed  especially  for  making 
top-quality  bags — and  operated  by  skilled 
workers !  And  with  every  step  of  production 
under  close  inspection!  Only  thus  can  high¬ 
est  grade  bags  be  made  at  low  cost,  and  quick 
delivery  assured. 

Besides  building  all  our  own  bags,  we 
embody  in  them  NINE  extra-value  features 
which  mean  longer-wear,  greater  strength, 
better  looks,  and  lower  final  cost.  So,  let 
us  quote  you  on  whatever  bags  you  need — 
either  standard  style  or  special  design.  Also, 
on  all  your  other  circulation  supplies! 

0  Reasons  Why  N.BA.  Bags  are  BETTER! 


1.  Best  quality  duck. 

2.  Bags  are  FULL  size. 

3.  Bag  fronts  and  backs 
are  triple  stitched. 

4.  Four-thickness  tops 
mea  no  rip  or  tear. 


5.  Extra  strong  thread. 

6.  Only  CAP  rivets  used. 

7.  Straps  are  non-roU. 

8.  Fast-color  printing. 

9.  Bags  inspected,  folded. 


Newspaper  Boys  of  America,  Ibc. 

222  East  Ohio  St.  Indianopolis  4.  Ind. 
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Tough'  Story 
Broken  By 
Girl  Reporter 

CINCINNATI,  Dec.  5  —  Ever 

since  Our  Lady  of  the  Woods 
School  was  founded  here  83 
years  ago,  get¬ 
ting  a  story 
from  that  shel¬ 
ter  for  problem 
girls,  was  one 
of  the  toughtest 
assignments 
handed  any  re¬ 
porter. 

Newspaper 
old-timers  were 
amazed  a  few 
days  ago  when 
Betty  Donovan, 

Mrs.  Donovan 

writer,  who  has 
been  reporting  only  two  years, 
'wangled  her  way  into  the  school 
conducted  by  Si^rs  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  and  took  Arthur  R. 
Lapp,  chief  staff  photographer, 
with  her. 

The  result  was  a  full-page  pic¬ 
ture  spread,  nine  shots,  showing 
the  various  steps  by  which  a 
young  woman  enters  the  noviti¬ 
ate  preparatory  to  becoming  a 
nun.  Betty  wrote  the  text  and 
Acme  Newspictures  carried  the 
display  nationally. 

The  school  has  rehabilitated, 
educated  and  trained  more  than 
200,000  unfortunate  girls  and  un¬ 
til  this  year  had  never  received 
attention  in  the  press,  excepting 
for  an  occasional  paragraph  tell¬ 
ing  of  some  “problem”  who 
escaped.  Consequently  the  nuns 
shunned  publicity  and  were 
suspicious  of  newspaper  people. 

Mrs.  Donovan,  herself  a 
Catholic,  had  previously  visited 
the  institution,  before  she  went 
on  the  Post.  After  going  with 
that  paper  and  hearing  what  a 
“tough  nut”  the  school  was  to 
crack,  she  decided  to  try  It. 

City  Editor  Harry  Mayo,  as¬ 
signed  her  to  write  a  piece  about 
“Girls’  Town,”  as  the  school  is 
known.  The  story  pleased  Moth¬ 
er  St.  Sylvester,  Provincial  of 
the  Convent  of  the  Good  Shep¬ 
herd.  and  Betty  suggested  a 
follow-up,  the  authentic  pictorial 
history  of  a  young  woman  re¬ 
nouncing  the  world. 

Betty  doesn’t  tiiink  she  did 
anything  unusual.  “I  just  asked 
Sister.”  she  explains.  “I  guess 
it  just  happened  to  be  the  first 
time  anyone  asked  her.” 

Before  joining  the  Post,  Mrs. 
Donovan,  mother  of  two  small 
children,  was  on  tiie  public  rela¬ 
tions  staff  of  the  Army  Ordnance 
Department,  also  with  the  U.S.O. 
In  Cincinnati  and  formerly  did 
freelance  work  in  New  York. 


GI  PROBLEMS  COLUMNIST  SCANS  MAIL 

Martha  Strayar.  Washington  Doily  News  columnist  on  GI  problems, 
sorts  out  some  ol  the  avalanche  oi  modi  which  daily  has  been  flow* 
ing  over  her  desk  since  she  began  writing  her  feature  shortly  after 
VI  Day  in  August 


Oregon  Newspaper  Admen 
Told  to  Study  Consumer 


PORTLAND,  Ore.,  Dec.  4 — ’The 

suggestion  that  advertising 
managers  quit  worrying  about 
help  shortages,  inefficient  work¬ 
ers,  competition,  paper  short¬ 
ages  and  other  headaches,  and 
start  thinking  about  the  ultimate 
consumer,  was  made  by  Ted 
Bushman,  Portland  advertising 
executive  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  advertising  managers  of 
the  Oregon  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 

Mr.  Bushman  is  with  the  Mac- 
Wilkins,  Cole  &  Weber  agency. 
He  said  media  salesmen  all  too 
often  forget  the  consumer, 
whereas  he  is  the  person  they 
know  best  in  the  average  home 
town. 

“Through  advertising,  people 
learn  of  new  things  to  better 
their  health,  to  make  the  daily 
tasks  lighter,  to  make  life  more 
pleasant,  to  make  travel  easier 
and  cheaper,”  Bushman  said. 
‘“Through  advertising  people  be¬ 
come  aware  of  the  ne^  for 
these  things  and  the  desire  to 
buy  these  goods  and  services. 

“’The  big  advertisers  are  com¬ 
ing  more  to  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  hometown  cus¬ 


tomer.  For  many  years,  adver¬ 
tising  efforts  have  been  mainly 
directed  to  him  through  mass 
magazines,  national  radio  hook¬ 
ups  and  so  forth  .  .  .  today,  the 
hometown  paper  is  being  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  potent  medium.  .  .  .” 

Some  of  Bushman’s  suggestions 
to  advertising  men  were  to  do 
a  public  relations  job  for  the 
paper;  sell  advertising,  not 
space;  sell  advertising  on  its 
merits;  don’t  promise  miracu¬ 
lous  results;  don’t  rush  a  pros¬ 
pect;  never  oversell;  think  of 
advertising  on  a  long-term  basis: 
know  your  customer’s  business; 
study  type  and  layout;  stress 
simplicity:  use  plenty  of  white 
space;  make  copy  specific,  and 
make  copy  newsworthy. 

Stwton  W.  Wallace,  Corvallis 
Gazette-Times,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  to  succeed  Ed  Coman,  Hills¬ 
boro  Argus. 

■ 

Series  on  Palestine 

I.  F.  Stone  of  PM’s  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau,  just  back  from  a 
fecial  assignment  in  Palestine, 
is  doing  a  series  of  12  reports 
on  Palestine  before  returning  to 
his  Washington  post. 


^  THIS  YEAR  OF  SCIENTIFIC  ACHIEVEMENT 


m 

Reno  Paper  Is  75 

Celebrating  its  79th  anniver¬ 
sary,  the  Nevada  State  Journal 
at  Eieno  reproduced  its  first  is¬ 
sue  of  Nov.  23,  1870,  of  which 
only  four  original  copies  are 
known  to  exist,  with  its  recent 
anniversary  issue.  Included  in 
the  special  edition  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  were  a  history  of  Reno  and 
“Greetings”  from  Merritt  C. 
Speidel,  president  of  Reno  News¬ 
papers.  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Journal. 


will,  of  course,  be  an  out¬ 
standing  one  in  our  history. 

Many  advances  made  in  the  years  of  war  were  “o&  the  record” 
but  these  can  now  make  the  headlines  of  your  newspaper,  for 
the  discoveries  of  the  last  four  years  are  as  new  to  yo\ir  readers 
as  if  they  were  made  in  the  current  month. 

Read  the  1848  Review  of  the  Year  by  Watson  Davis  in  the 
Science  Page  of  December  16.  Proof  of  this  page  and  current 
releases  of  our  accurate,  informative  news  services  sent  upon 
request. 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

1719  N  Street,  N.  W.  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


Judge  Upholds 
News  Story  in 
Corpse  Trial 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  3--a 
county  judge  here  today  denif^ 
a  motion  for  a  mistrial 
on  the  basis  of  a  news  story. 

The  motion  was  made  during 
the  trial  of  Donald  P.  Ackley, 
who  is  being  tried  on  charges 
arising  from  discovery  last  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  five  unburied  bodies  at 
his  abandoned  funeral  home 
here.  The  discovery  of  the 
bodies,  the  location  of  Mr.  Ack¬ 
ley  in  California,  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  trial  has  received  nation¬ 
wide  publicity. 

During  the  trial  today  Harry 
S.  ’Travis,  defense  gttomey, 
moved  for  a  mistrial  on  the  basis 
of  a  story  which  appeared  Nov. 
30  in  the  Binghamton  Press  and 
which  he  said  placed  before  the 
jury  evidence  “specifically’' 
ruled  out  by  the  court. 

Mr.  Travis  said  that  “We  feel 
that  where  evidence  is  ruled 
out  newspapers  are  deem^  to 
have  knowledge  that  such  evi¬ 
dence  is  not  for  the  jury  and  it 
should  not  appear  in  the  paMrs.’’ 

In  denying  the  motion  Judge 
McAvoy  said  he  would  “’Try  to 
take  care”  of  the  question  in 
his  charge  to  the  jury. 


Are  You  Looking 
for  a 


TOP  PUBLICITY 
MAN 

I  1 1 

BIB 

Why  get  a  man?  Qet  an  enttra 
organization  at  no  extra  cost 
to  you.  We  have  specialized  In 
publicity  and  public  relattona 
for  15  years  and  have  bandied 
a  diversified  group  of  clients. 
Including  fashions,  food,  bsM- 
ty,  trade  associations,  indus¬ 
tries  and  personalities.  We  have 
served  the  majority  of  our 
clients  for  8  and  9  consecuttie 
years,  which  is  concrete  proof 
that  we  obtain  continuous  re¬ 
sults.  Moreover,  we  are  wUUag 
to  OUARANTSE  pubUclty  SO 
you  really  have  nothing  to  lost 
by  trying  our  service.  All  we 
ask  is  a  short  trial  campaign. 
Surely  nothing  could  be  fairer 
than  that?  Before  you  decide  to 
engage  an  individual  to  handle 
your  publicity  or  before  you  or¬ 
ganize  your  own  department, 
why  not  consult  us?  You  are 
under  no  obligation  to  bear 
about  our  OXTARANTEED  plan. 

WRITE  today  to 

BOX  3080 

EDITOR  *  PCBLOmSB 
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NOW— new  high-speed  fleet  of 
56-passenger  PCA  Capitaliners! 


Giant  4-engined  planes  slash  flying  time 
— wHI  make  **trolley  runs*'  between 
cities  formerly  hours  apart  I 


LOWEST  FARES  IN  AIRPLANE  HISTORYI 


With  a  cruising  speed  of  4  miles  a  minute.  PCA  4-motor 
Giant  Capitaliners  will  drastically  slash  air-travel  time 
between  America’s  key  industrial  capitals.  For  instance— 
Detroit  to  Cleveland  in  29  minutes!  Pittsburgh  to  Wash¬ 
ington  in  45  minutes!  You’ll  have  more  time  for  work  or 
recreation  wherever  you  fly. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  first  of  these  bigger,  faster  PCA 
Capitaliners  will  be  in  flight  over  the  PCA  Skyway.  In  a 
few  more  months  we’ll  have  the  full  fleet  of  these  sky 
giants  in  service.  They  will  seat  56  passengers,  almost 
three  times  the  number  of  today's  transports.  And  remember, 
wherever  you  go  ...  it  costs  less  today  to  fly  PCA! 


Detroit  to  Clovalond .  .  .  .  . 

Detroit  to  Chicago . . 

New  York  to  Pittsburgh .  . 
Pittsburgh  to  Knoxviile . . 
Washington  to  Detroit . . .  , 
Birmingham  to  Pittsburgh 


(All  Form  wbjact  to  Fadarol  Tax) 


TftfPlElY  PASSlfciafR:  CAPACITY.  PCA  Giant 
;  carry  poewngen  and  crew  of  4. 

O  f<^l  of  5000. horsepower. 


Gridiron  Warmed  Up 
For  Jubilee  Dinner 


Kf"- 42o*. 

at  S^^aJ^^i^^liad^HiAton',^.  (?. 

^«c«m£«i>  1 9 J>5 

«t  «W«<t  x^«£>c£ 


By  JcmMs  I.  Butler 


'i,  Dec.  7 — When  her,  served  as  secretary  for 
that  “sears  but  many  years  and  now  is  secretary 
is  lighted  at  the  emeritus. 

m  As  the  designation  implies,  ac- 

of  members  are  those  employed 

e  in  Waidiington  as  working  news- 

m  r  papermen.  The  15  limited  mem- 

b-  1  ■'  V  berships  are  held  by  such  men 

th  James  D.  Preston  who,  while 

id  '  never  in  the  press  corps,  has 

at  1^  kTAiSS  press  corps”  for 

ir  K _ _  decades,  as  superintendent  of 

r-  the  Senate  Press  Gallery,  libra* 

rian  of  the  Senate,  and  in  many 
>e  other  capacities  through  which 

id  m^k  he  has  built'  up  a  fund  of  in¬ 
i'-  formation  which  is  ti^iped  daily 

J’®  Wilson  J’y  1  **  gridiron  emblem  directly  behind  prophetic — hit. 

^Kioh  in  nnhiin  1  President  of  the  United  •  After  dinner  has  been  served. 

of^^the  Si  States  and  the  president  of  the  the  President  of  the  United 

Knt  ^  izatlon  for  all  (^idiron  dinners.  Gridiron  Club.  The  brilliantly  States  makes  a  brief  speech. 

®  Afcn^  illuminated  insignia  bums  One  man  from  the  oppoK 

srs  a  mysteno^  musical  director.  Asso  throughout  the  program.  Pro-  political  party  also  speaks  off* 

nf^thni  strlctly  observed  in  the  the-record.  It  is  in  no  sense  a 

'Ln^”*  Seating,  which  adds  political  debate  but  it  always  is 

of  rhfri«  nnf=  nri«  °"®  numerous  tasks  evident  that  these  addresses 

tnH  ^ tho  niihUn^  mnn^^  fr  home  by  the  Committee  and  have  been  well  thought  out  in 

hoin^Ji{fH"h«fw  helps  account  for  the  fact  that  the  knowledge  that  the  audience 

f o  about  five  or  six  weeks  of  work  includes,  in  addition  to  outstand- 

i«u+«nt  planning  a  dinner  even  ing  members  of  the  press,  many 

^ng  the  celebri  Tutoct  Cat^ge,  m  assistent  though  the  same  general  outline  men  in  industry  and  business 

vflfif  ^  has  been  followed  for  60  years,  who  heavily  influence  public 

0  Members  ^miv  Hin  a  ara  nt  '^®  ®hits  are  presented  be-  opinion.  Former  Gov.  Harold 

e — only  110  mem-  ^  tween  courses.  That  requires  Stassen  of  Minnesota,  gained  ns- 

U  of  whom  50  are  nr  »  ra^  split-second  timing,  but  the  ama-  tlonal  recognition  on  such  an 

►ondents,  15  are  n«,.nv  tha  ^®'“  performers  (who  leave  occasion  and  several  others  have 

)ers.”  and  45  are  iSff?  tC^dS^  15  aSr  the  tables,  do  found  it  a  valuable  spring-board, 

lembers.”  As  a  nf  fhn..^  their  turns,  and  then  return)  For  many  members,  the  Dec. 

rd,  only  262  men  seem  to  make  it  work.  One  of  15  dinner  will  be  their  first 

^  to  member-  hi  the  most  distinguished  perform-  The  1941  winter  affair  was 

years  of  the  club’s  ^  e^s  in  club  history  was  Presi-  planned  for  a  date  which  hap- 

has  no  clubhouse.  ^®"t  Roosevelt  who  took  part  in  pened  to  fall  one  week  after  the 

pate  as  an  organ-  llrl  “®®t”  in  1935.  It  was  written  Japs  struck  at  Pearl  Harbor,  and 

rities  which  bring  |!?®  elf t>y  Walker  S.  Buel  of  the  Cleve-  cancellation  resulted.  Last  April, 
t  ite  ^est  lirt  fo?  hi*  u  ®  hi«d  Plain  Dealer,  a  typical  a  semi  -  public  dinner  was 

W.3 

acSl  by  them.  ReheaWs  Back  to  th.  Indians  h?s  a  winter^inl’Ttol&^emJiJ 

«  consume  about  three  weeks,  af-  A  White  House  confidante  and  j  «nrinff  dinner  in  Anril 

thousands  of  several  weeks  of  preparation  power  in  the  Administration  MpwRnanM-men  mnqider  mem- 
1  a  dinner  during  which  old  ideas  are  dis-  then  was  Donald  Richberg. 

LTZnt  carteS,  new  on«,  born  S„bi«t-  therefore  he  was  a  "mnst”  fir  Sln%S.'“lt°”t  U  nl 

tne  preseni  erai  matter  is  as  broad  as  the  scope  the  skits.  His  role  was  por-  vZ-Ja-UM  Wotno  nf 

lub  Aan  its  foun-  q,  effort  is  made  to  trayed  by  the  late  Raymond  Sd  tr2 

were  a  group  of  t^ie  the  program  to  the  events  Clapper.  Lewis  Woo^f  the  minding  nrii^fir^^U  anSiy^ 
cspondents  along  of  day,  usually  politically  New  York  Times,  who  is  club  tl  IhtIfn^nne*^S  toeS 

°  Newspaper  flavored  but  always  in  good  historian,  took  the  part  of  Sec-  A^SfaDv  Sr* 

sated  it  simply  as  jaste.  There  is  an  opening  rit-  retary  of  Labor  Franks  Perkins.  viS 

of  close  personal  ual  which  includes  the  passage:  In  their  colloquy  they  bemoaned  receives  on  y  a  ry 

si  friends,  it  was  *-nbhvwbv4ot>«  oi>a  nAVAr  m*A«Anf*  iha  00,4  eio^A  A#  oWAiipa  1a  tViA  lew. 


'Whit.  Ti.' — iixst  tim.  in  iiv.  years 


VII L  CA  A 


Pre»»  Blanhet* 

help  give  newspaper  print¬ 
ing  more  snap  and  sparkle 
.  .  .  greater  clarity.  VUL¬ 
CAN  blankets  afford  pre¬ 
cision  of  thickness . . .  proper 
degree  of  resilience  . . .  free¬ 
dom  from  bolstering  and 
ghosting. 

They’re  better  than  ever 
today! 

VULCAN  PROOFIN6  CO. 

Pint  Avenue  and  Fifty-Ei^Kth  St. 
Brooklyn  20,  N.  Y. 
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Selling  is  telling! 


New  Englaed  with 
6.4  Per  Cent  of 
the  United  States 
Population  H  o  s 
11.1  Per  Ceet  of 
All  U.  S.  Manu¬ 
factures. 


Se/f  ALL  New  Eaglaed 

Check  your  list . . .  Are  you  using 
enough  newspapers?  These  news¬ 
papers  should  he  working  for 
you  .  .  . 

MAINS 

Bangor  Daily  Nawi  (M) 

NEW  HAMKHIU 
ConcorS  Monitor- Wrtot  (E) 

Kaano  Santinol  (I) 

Manchottor  Union  LaoSor  (MSI) 

VERMONT 
Barra  TImaa  (E) 

Bannington  Bannar  (E) 

Burlington  Fran  Praai  (M) 

MASSACHUSSm 
Athol  Daily  Nowi  (f) 

Bavarly  Timas  (E) 

Boston  Olobo  (MSE) 

Boston  Globa  (S) 

Boston  Post  (M) 

Boston  Post  (S) 

Boston  Racord  h  Amorlcan  (Mi) 

Boston  Sunday  Advartisor  (S) 

Brockton  Entarprlso-TImos  (E) 

Capo  Cod  Standard-Ttmas,  Hyannh  (E) 

Fall  Rhror  tWaM  Nowt  (E) 

Fltehbarg  Santinol  (E) 

Havoctillf  Gasalto  (E) 

Lawranco  Eagto-Tribana  (ME) 

Now  Badford  Sunday  Standoi^TImaa  (S) 

Now  Badford  Standard-TImoa  (E) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

PHtsflald  Barfcshlro  Bagla  (S) 

Taunton  Gaiatto  (E) 

Waltham  Nows  Trtboaa  (E) 

Worcastor  Talagram  and  Evoning 
Gaiotta  (MEE) 

Worcastor  Sunday  Talagram  (S) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Paurtuckat  Timas  (E) 

Wast  Warwick  Pawtanot  VaNoy  Dally 
Timas  (E) 

Woonsockat  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgoport  Post  (S) 

Bridgoport  Post-Tologram  (blEE) 

Danbury  Naws-TImoa  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Durant  (S) 

Hartford  Tlmos  (E) 

Marldon  Journal  (K) 

Moridon  Racord  (M) 

Now  Britain  HoraM  (E) 

Now  Havon  Ragistor  (EES) 

Now  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwicb  Bullotia  and  Raeasd  (MSB) 
Watorbory  RapoMIcaa  E  Ammtaaa  (IdiD 
Watorbary  RapubUcan  E  Aasariaaa  (BEE) 
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they  are  going  to  spend. 
Doesn’t  it  make  sense  that 
a  good  place  to  sell  thing*  it 
where  people  make  thing*? 


This  is  a  **best  seller** 

Yes,  it’s  the  local  newspaper. 
It  reaches  more  than  two  mil¬ 
lion  newspaper-conscious  fami¬ 
lies.  It  is  entertainment  and 
local  color  and  world-wide  news 


This  is  a  salesman 

He  plays  a  key-role  in  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  your  merchandise.  *In 
New  England  you  can  make  his 
day  shorter  —  his  sales  list 
longer — by  using  the  advertis¬ 
ing  pages  of  local  newspapers. 
And  you  can  penetrate  with 
your  product  story  into  many 
smaller  cities  and  towns  he  can 
not  profitably  cover — or  cover 
often  enough. 


and  a  buying  guide  all  rolled 
into  one.  It  is  a  definite  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  New  England  home 
— as  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading  proves 
again  and  again. 


This  is  a  **8choolmarm** 

One  of  the  most  important 
people  in  the  New  England 
commimity,  for  she  helps  de¬ 
velop  the  minds  of  its  future 
citizens  (and  customers).  Are 
you  reaching  all  the  profitable 
group  of  the  New  England 
market?  Does  your  story  reach 
the  “schoolmarm”  as  well  as 
the  farmers,  the  housewives, 
factory  workers,  businessmen, 
children,  and  students? 


This  is  a  sales-talk 

The  people  of  New  England  are 
prosperous.  War-time  or  peace¬ 
time,  busy  factories  provide 
regular  employment,  high, 
steady  wages.  These  people 
have  saved  many  millions  of 
dollars  during  the  war  years 
when  they  coiUd  not  buy.  Now 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

HarriM  Joins  Agency 
LLEWELLYN  HARRIES,  for 
the  put  two  years  manager  of 
the  sales  promotion  division  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  will  Join  Abbott 
Kimbail  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
Feb.  1  u  vicepresident  in  charge 


of  retail  services.  Mr.  Harriu  is 
a  member  of  the  War  Advertis¬ 
ing  Council  In  New  York,  and  is 
special  consultant  to  the  Retail 
S^ion  of  the  War  Finance  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  De¬ 
partment. 

Bear  to  Y  &  R 

DONALD  BARR,  vicepresident 
of  Birds  Eye-Snider,  Inc.,  in 
charge  of  marketing,  hu  been 
nam^  to  an  executive  post  with 
Young  tt  Rubicam,  Inc.,  Holly¬ 
wood  office.  He  joins  the  agency 
on  Jan.  4.  Mr.  Barr  hu  been 
with  the  Birds  Eye  Division  of 
General  Foods  Corp.  since  his 
appointment  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager  in  1934. 

In  New  Spots 

RUSSELL  O’BRIEN  for  the  put 
13  years  with  the  National  Bis¬ 
cuit  Co.,  and  usistant  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  since  1934,  has 
Jomed  the  account  staff  of  Ben¬ 
ton  &  Bowles.  He  will  work  on 
the  Procter  and  Gamble  ac¬ 
counts.  .  .  .  George  A.  Volz  to 
Gardner  Advertising  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  u  account  executive.  .  .  . 
John  G.  Knecht,  formerly  with 
Russell  T.  Gray,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
to  C.  Franklin  Brown  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  as  account  executive.  .  .  . 
John  C.  Belfield,  Detroit  man¬ 
ager  for  Good  Housekeeping,  to 
Lewis  &  Gilman  u  account  ex¬ 
ecutive.  .  .  .  Irwin  S.  Richland 
from  Theodore  J.  Funt  to  Doi* 
land  International  -  Pettingell  & 
Fenton,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  ac¬ 
count  executive.  .  .  .  Alberta 
Altman,  for  two  years  with  the 
OWI,  Washington,  to  the  public 
relations  staff  of  John  A.  Cairns 
&  Co.  .  .  .  Herbert  K.  Kratovil 
to  the  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  of  N.  W.  Ayer,  Inc.,  as  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Bermuda  news 
bureau.  .  .  Olaf  Oloffson, 

from  Wyeth.  Inc.,  to  the  plan 
and  copy  staff  of  Noyes  &  Sproul. 
.  .  .  Nat  a.  Benson  from  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  to  the  copy 
staff  of  Wendell  P.  Colton  Co.'s 
New  York  office. 

Promotions 

HENRY  L.  SPARKS,  with  Young 
&  Rubicam  for  the  put  IS 
years,  hu  been  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  publication  media.  For 
the  past  year  he  served  as  an 
account  executive  on  the  Swan 


Soap  account  .  .  .  Robert  G. 
Hughes,  Jr.,  copy  writer,  Duane 
Jonu  Co.  since  October,  has 
been  named  heed  of  the  copy  de¬ 
partment  .  .  .  William  Tobey, 
advertising  manager,  Abraham 
k  Straus,  New  York  department 
store,  to  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager.  .  .  .  William  A.  Pludo, 
vicepresident,  Adam  Hat  Stores. 
Inc.,  to  executive  vicepresident 
directing  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity.  .  .  .  James  H.  Dalton 
from  assistMt  advertising  man¬ 
ager  to  advertising  manager, 
Massey-Hariis  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 

Service  Stan 

LT.  COL.  THOMAS  EDWARD 
HICKS.  Marine  Corps,  hu  be¬ 
come  a  stockholder  in  Feny- 
Hanley  Co.  and  hu  been  elected 
an  officer  and  director.  .  .  .Lt. 
William  H.  Kearns,  USNR,  re¬ 
joins  Ted  Bates.  Inc.,  u  vice- 
president  and  account  executive. 
Also  returning  to  the  agency 
(art  department)  is  Lt.  Mario 
Dall’Acqua.  AUS  .  .  .  Jules  F. 
Bernard  back  to  Ross  Roy,  Inc., 
Detroit,  u  production  manager, 
after  more  than  three  years' 
Army  service.  .  .  .  Cou  Robert 
W.  Robb,  Army  since  1941,  to 
the  public  relations  department, 
N.  w.  Ayer  &  Son.  Inc.,  Holly¬ 
wood  office,  and  Capt.  Richard 
B.  Smith,  recently  released  from 
the  Army  Signal  Corps,  to  Ayer’s 
public  relations  department  u 
manager  of  the  Bermuda  news 
bureau.  .  .  .  Henri  Beauchamp 
returns  to  Pedlar  &  Ryan  after 
two  years  with  the  French 
Forces  and  three  years  with  the 
U.  S.  Army.  He  will  direct  the 
Canadian  advertising  of  the 
agency.  .  .  .  Capt.  Stephen  E. 
Gegus,  after  two  years’  Army 
service,  to  Frlend-Sloane  Adver¬ 
tising  in  an  executive  capacity. 
. .  .  CoMDR.  Joseph  Laube,  USNR, 
four  years’  service,  to  the  At¬ 
lanta  office  of  Beaumont  and 
Hohman,  Inc.,  u  regional  vice- 
president.  .  .  .  CoL.  Frank  L. 
Scott,  AAF,  to  Ketchum,  Inc., 
Pittsburgh,  as  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  public  relations  serv¬ 
ice.  .  .  .  Charles  H.  Gardner, 
lieutenant,  USNR,  returns  to 
Gardner  Advertising,  St.  Louis, 
in  account  management  work.  J. 
S.  Satoris,  former  captain  in 
the  ordnance  department,  also 
joins  Gardner.  .  .  .  Raymond  G. 
Ellis,  Coast  Guard,  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  department  of  Geare- 
Marston,  Inc.,  Philadelphia.  .  .  . 
Edward  Cottingham  and  Paul 
Oatman,  both  recently  released 
from  the  Army,  to  the  art  de¬ 
partment  of  F^eral  Advertis¬ 
ing,  New  York.  .  .  .  Col.  Richard 
H.  Hobbs,  Army,  to  Irwin  Vladi¬ 
mir  &  Co.  as  vicepresident  and 
manager  of  the  Chicago  office. 
.  .  .  Paul  Nicholson,  ensign, 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  to 
Knollin  Advertising,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  as  copy  chief. 

Company  Changes 
JAMES  W.  EBEN,  formerly  cap¬ 
tain,  USMCR,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  advertising 
and  public  relations  of  United 
Aircraft  Products,  Inc.  .  .  .  Rob¬ 
ert  G.  Spencer  to  the  Houbigant 
Sales  Corp.  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager  and  publicity  director.  .  .  . 
Gerald  J.  Slade  to  advertising 
manager  of  Hewitt  Rubber  Corp. 

.  .  .  Regina  Tierney  to  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  Affiliated  Prod¬ 


ucts,  cosmetic  division  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Home  Products.  .  .  .  Henry 
W.  Doyle  from  accoimt  execu¬ 
tive,  Dancer-FltzgeraM-Sample, 
to  advertising  manager,  Inter- 
American  Orange  Crush  Co., 
Chicago. 

Agency  Notes 

FEDERAL  Advertisinc  Agency 
will  move  to  new  quarters  at 
385  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
City,  early  in  the  new  year. 
.  .  .  James  G.  Lamb  Co.,  Adver¬ 
tising,  Philadelphia,  announces 
the  raange  of  its  name  to  Lamb, 
Smith  &  Keen,  Ihc.,  and  the  re¬ 
moval  of  its  offices  to  1616  Wal¬ 
nut  St  .  .  .  Howard-Keixy  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  has  been 
formed  at  Conus  Christi,  Texas, 
with  C.  C  Howard,  formerly 
manager  of  radio  station  KRIS, 
as  general  manager.  .  .  .  Brooke. 
Smith,  French  &  Dorrance,  Inc., 
Detroit  office,  will  move  to  the 
former  home  of  J.  B.  Book,  Jr., 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  East 
Jefferson  and  Burns  Ave.  as  soon 
as  remodeling  operations  are 
completed. 

Back  to  Kudner 
TWELVE  employes  of  Kudner 
Agency,  Inc.,  New  York,  have 
returned  from  Army  and  Navy 
service  to  their  former  posi¬ 
tions.  They  are:  Frank  R. 
ScoppA  and  Neil  MacDonald, 
art  department;  Richard  Rosen- 
BLUETH,  copy;  E.  Grayson  Wey¬ 
mouth,  m^a;  Vincent  Gal- 
TERio,  research;  Barnett  G.  Satz 
and  Lloyd  Delaney,  service  de¬ 
tail;  Harold  Ringold,  account¬ 
ing;  Steve  Richards,  publicity, 
Detroit  office;  and  Jack  Hansen, 
Alexander  Aitcheson  and  Ber¬ 
nard  Diehl,  general. 

Cconpaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  12 

sale  in  Knox  stores  exclusively 
and  also  a  dapper  hat  to  match. 
Aquatogs  has  scheduled  ads  in 
national  magazines  and  in  two 
Sunday  supplements.  Knox  will 
add  to  this  promotion  with  a 
series  of  ads  in  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers.  Madison 
Advertising  Co.,  Inc.,  is  the 
agency. 

Scrambled  Appeal 
IN  a  large  box  at  the  top  of  a 
recent  newspaper  ad  Wal- 
lach’s.  New  York  men’s  store, 
led  off  with  the  jumbled  slogan, 
“Lwalhcas  for  wroar  lets.”  Copy, 
of  course,  unscrambles  the  eye- 
catcher  so:  “Wallach’s  for  Arrow 
Ties,”  and  goes  on  with  tie  sales 
talk.  They  say  it  was  a  good 
stopper. 

For  Rayon  Cord  Tires 
TO  prepare  the  way  for  rayon 
cord  tires  on  toe  market, 
American  Viscose  Corp.  is 
launching  a  national  advertising 
campign  of  an  educational  na¬ 
ture  explaining  the  advantages 
of  rayon  cord  in  tires.  The  cam¬ 
paign  will  appear  first  in  na¬ 
tional  magazines,  to  be  supple¬ 
mented  with  newspaper  and 
trade  paper  ads  later  on  in  1946. 
The  ads  will  stress  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  commercial  fieet  opera¬ 
tors  with  the  synthetic  tires  and 
cite  their  record  in  military  and 


essential  civilian  transport  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc., 
is  to*  agency. 

Juicy  Gem  Series 
HEIXER  BROS.,  growers  sad 
shippers,  will  inauguarate  t 
26-week  campaign  in  mid-De¬ 
cember  on  its  Juicy  Qem 
oranges,  the  largest  advertising 
and  merchandising  effort  in  com¬ 
pany  history.  Newspaper  ads, 
radio  spots  and  point-of  sale  dis¬ 
plays  will  supplement  a  radio 
program  boost.  The  campaign 
will  nm  in  the  New  York  met¬ 
ropolitan  area  and  in  nearby 
New  Jersey,  New  York  State 
and  New  England  markets.  Ad¬ 
ditional  markets  may  be  added 
later.  Newspaper  ads  will  vary 
in  size  and  fr^uency,  with  de¬ 
tails  to  be  announced  later.  The 
agency  is  Hill  Bros.,  New  York 

Introducing  Science 
THE  Science  Illustrated,  a  new 
magazine  for  general  circula¬ 
tion  put  out  by  the  McOiav 
Wnj.  PuBUBHiNG  Co.,  is  being  in¬ 
troduced  via  an  intensive  newr 
paper  campaign.  Copy,  appear¬ 
ing  since  Nov.  1,  is  scheduled  in 
dailies  in  major  cities  east  of 
the  Mississippi  to  date,  with  ad¬ 
ditions  probably  to  be  made 
shor^.  Ads  of  1,000  and  15,000- 
line  size  are  running  weekly. 
The  magazine  will  hit  the  newr 
stands  on  April  1.  Designed  to 
interpret  the  science  field  to  the 
man  on  the  street,  toe  publica¬ 
tion  will  be  60%  pictorial.  Comp¬ 
ton  Advertising,  Inc.,  took  over 
the  account  last  week. 

In  Middle  West 
TO  introduce  its  new  liquid  hand 
Cream,  Colgate  -  Palmouvi- 
Peet  Co.,  Jersey  City,  will 
shortly  release  a  campaign  in 
newspapers  in  toe  middle  west. 
Scheduled  for  the  larger  citiei 
the  campaign  will  move  into 
additional  markets  as  product 
distribution  moves.  Ads  will 
average  600  lines.  Radio  spots 
will  also  be  used.  The  agency 
is  Sherman  &  Marquette,  New 
York. 

Agency  Appointments 
ADVERTISING  for  all  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  Tanglefoot  Com¬ 
pany,  Grand  Rapids,  Mick, 
(gummed  tape,  tree  tanglefoot, 
difusor,  fly  paper,  etc.),  has 
been  plac^  with  W.  W.  Gar¬ 
rison  and  Co.,  Chicago;  to  use 
newspapers,  radio,  etc.,  in  194(i. 
.  .  .  Atlantic  Aviation  CtosF, 
New  York  and  New  England 
distributors  of  Beechcraft  air¬ 
planes  and  Bendix  aircraft  rr 
dios,  to  Ray-Hirsch  &  WaterF 
ton.  New  York.  .  .  .  Feathis- 
LiNE  Corp.  to  Patjens  Advertir 
ing  Co.,  on  its  Featoerline  irons; 
newspapers,  magazines,  radios. 
.  .  .  THOMAS  Nelson  &  Sons  to 
Wertheim  Advertising  Associ¬ 
ates  for  its  Revised  Standard 
Version  of  toe  New  Testament; 
newspapers,  etc.,  in  1946.  .  .  • 
Leisure  Fit  Sportswear  to  A.  M. 
Sneider  &  Co.;  newsp^ers,  fash¬ 
ion  magazines.  .  .  .  ’Tepfer  ^ 
PLiANCE  Co.,  Cincinnati,  to  w. 
W.  Garrison  &  Co.,  Chicago,  for 
Taylor  Junior  washing  ma¬ 
chines;  newspapers,  magazinei 
and  trade  papers.  .  .  .  Pu» 
the  Comic  Weekly  to  John  A 
Finneran,  Inc.;  newspapers  etc. 
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constant  Some  men  adopt  a  place,  and 

)eaker  in  stay,  ^me  men  are  bom  in  a 

.  _ _ Jikes  hia  place,  and  stay.  This  is  where 

home  town  as  much  as  the  I  was  Iwrn.  This  is  where  I 

-  11-1.  stay.  For  me,  Cleveland  is  the 

He  writes  occasional  editorial  greatest  place  upon  the  face  of 

war.  pieces,  signed  “L.  B.  S.,”  in  the  earth.  There  is  no  other 

_  -  -  early  which  he  expresses  hia  personal  like  it  .  .  .” 

^  _ _ _  _ _ _  -  „  ,  when  draftees’  morale  thoughts  and  observatidns.  Now  “L.  B.  S.”  continues  to  be  a 

things  out  in  the  open  and  be-  was  reported  to  be  low,  the  he  is  often  introduced  as  “L.  B.  dynamic  part  of  Cleveland, 
fore  the  public,”  he  added.  Press  sent  Theodore  Andrlca  to  S.”  rather  than  as  editor  of  the  working  through  the  newspa- 
“We  may  discover  some  day  visit  12  training  camps  and  Press.  per  which  has  submerged  its 

that  we  are  being  ‘decent  and  make  a  motion  picture  entitled  “This  put  me  in  my  place,”  identity  as  a  chain  paper,  and 

cooperative’  at  our  own  ex-  “Your  Boy  in  the  Army.”  he  remarked  with  a  laugh.  “In  functions  through  its  news  and 

Dense,”  he  remarked.  “We  can  ’The  movie,  which  was  shown  the  public’s  mind  the  human  editorial  columns  as  a  guiding 

continue  to  be  decent  and  co-  to  hundreds  of  different  groups  aspects  of  the  individual  are  force  In  the  community, 
operative  to  our  advertisers,  but  in  Cleveland,  dispelled  the  more  important  than  his  busi-  Circulation  and  advertising 
we  must  be  more  discriminate  feeling  at  home  that  the  boys  neas  ability.”  come  naturally  to  such  a  news- 

in  our  efforts.  We  must  direct  were  not  happy.  Tsrplcal  of  the  kind  of  per-  paper, 

our  attention,  first,  to  our  read-  A  “Bundles  from  Home”  cam-  sonal  writing  that  Seltzer  doe#  ■ 

ers,  for  in  the  ratio  that  we  ask  palgn  followed,  demonstrating  are  the  following  excerpts  from  fnr  Oirisimcis 

our  readers  to  share  in  the  in-  Cleveland’s  affection  for  its  a  recent  editorial  page  article 

crea^  publishing  costs  of  our  service  men  and  women.  ’There  entitled  “Greatest  Place  on  the  A  Victory  Bond  Chrmmas 
Dspers,  we  must  Think  more  of  was  also  the  paper  “Home  Face  of  the  Earth.”  The  piece  Gift  si^plement  was  i^uM  re- 

them.”  Front”  sent  to  the  men  in  serv-  was  written  as  an  afterthought  cently  by  the  Newburgn  (N.  x.) 

PukH(?  Sarviea  PromotiaBa  telling  them  about  their  to  a  meeting  he  had  attended  Netos,  with  advertising  fMtur- 

PubUc  Service  Promotioas  Cleveland’s  public  ing  Victory  Bonds  as  Chrirtmas 

Another  concern  of  Seluer  s  ■jjje  outstanding  war  promo-  health  program  was  praisM  by  presents  substituted  by  New- 
ij  that  many  Mwspapers  have  however,  was  the  “Heroes  outside  authorities.  Seltzer  said,  burgh  merchants  for  ^the  Christ- 

grown  so  big  they  have  Homecoming”  campaign  to  raise 

away  from  their  refers.  We  IIOO^HX)  to  provide 

are  not  humM  ir^tutions  any  g  bedside  radio  system  in  the 
more,”  he  said.  We  are  often  crlle  General  Hospital  for , 
rcmovM  and  aloof  from  the  wounded  veterans. 

a.  ^a_i  *  j  AW  Through  the  columns  of  the 
To  offset  this  tendency,  the  press,  Cleveland  citizens  were 
®  told  of  the  opportunity  for  them 
multitude  of  puWlc  service  pro-  ^  something  personally  for 
motions,  designed  to  create  a  wounded  boys  at  Crile.  In 
friendly  feeling  toward  the  pa-  than  a  month,  the  Press 

per  and  to  attract  aU  types  Md  $ii5,000  to, provide  the 

ages  of  readers  from  the  cradle  bedside  radio  sysiem,  with  a 
t-  u  central  control  panel  and  ear- 

The  Pr^  phones  for  each  patient. 

Golden  Wedding  Anniversary 

party  for  old  couples  who  have  hospital  to  make  the  boys  more 
been  married  50  or  more  vears.  comfortable. 

Sponsored  War  Memorial 
This  year,  the  Press  raised 
another  $100,000  to  build  a  War 
Memorial  fountain  in  honor  of 
World  War  II  veterans.  This 
memorial  will  be  erected  on  the 

K'  'ic  Mall  in  downtown  Cleve- 
A  young  Army  oflBcer, 
who  served  in  the  Pacific,  and 
who  is  a  Cleveland  sculptor, 
has  been  given  the  job  to  design 
a  suitable  War  Memorial. 

When  President  Roosevelt 
died,  the  city  desk  reported  to 
Schneider  that  a  number  of 
people  called  in  to  ask  for  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  President.  The  Press 
went  to  work  and  immediately 
arranged  to  give  away  a  roto 
reproduction  of  Roosevelt.  More 
than  45,000  pictures  were  given 
to  people  who  came  to  the  Press 
office  and  waited  in  line  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  reproduction. 

A  similar  arrangement  was 
made  when  Ernie  ^le  lost  his 
life  as  a  war  correspondent. 

The  same  method  was  used  in 
distributing  a  color  photo  of  the 
Iwo  Jlma  flag  raising — memor¬ 
able  war  picture. 

A  year  -  round  promotional 
program,  including  safety  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  schools,  leam-to- 
swim  promotions  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  “Showagon”  stunt  of  send¬ 
ing  a  showagon  to  public  play¬ 
grounds,  along  with  a  traveling 
zoo,  all  help  to  .win  youngsters 
over  to  the  Press  early  in  life. 

Seltzer  may  be  termed  the 
“spark  plug”  of  the  Press’  edi¬ 
torial  and  promotional  activi¬ 
ties.  He  is  a  hard-working  indi- 
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comparatively  small  towns  and  vidual,  who  is  in 
Sees  “rural  journalism"  flourished  in  demand  as  a  public  s] 

»  .1  America.  Cleveland,  and  he 

or  I  OUtn  The  Press  has  set  exception-  _  .  _ 

continued  from  pagt  8  ally  high  standards  in  the  field  people  like  him. 

■  of  public  service  promotions,  " 

the  principals  to  create  particularly  during  the  - 

possible  impression.  Starting  back  in  the 


Kaltenbom  Gift 

Merrill  Wie-  Dec.  5— H.  V. 
Kaltenbom.  internationally 
known  radio  commentator  and 
lecturer,  who  started  his 
career  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Merrill  News  ond  the  Merrill 
Advocate,  has  presented  a 
?iit  of  $2,000  to  the  Scott  Pub¬ 
lic  Library  here  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  book  fund.  In  his 
letter  to  the  library  board,  he 
mentioned  how  as  o  young¬ 
ster  “I  profited  so  much  from 
tbs  books  I  was  oble  to  get 
out  of  the  library  that  I  wont 
to  help  others  enjoy  the  same 
odvantage."  Kaltenbom  came 
to  Merrill  with  his  parents  at 
the  age  of  13  in  1891. 


Printing  and  pnblishing  is  Nashville’s  leading  industry  in  dollar 
volume  of  products.  As  a  center  for  commercial  printins.  Nashville 
ranks  among  the  leading  cities  of  the  United  States.  Nine  large  'hnrch 
denominations  print  all  or  part  of  their  books  and  periodicals  here, 
totalling  over  seventy  million  separate  pieces  of  chnrch  literature 
per  year.  Of  primary  importance  in  Nashville’s  printing  industry  is 
the  Newspaper  Printing  Corporation,  publication  agent  for  the  two 
great  newspapers  which  give  the  advertiser  blanket  coverage  of  the 
Nashville  market. 
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DAILIES  START  EXPANSIONS 


$3,000,000  Project 
Begun  in  Louisville 

The  largest  downtown  build¬ 
ing  project  since  1927,  in  Louis- 
viUe.  Ky.,  was  reported  in  the 
recent  announcement  by  Barry 
I  Bingham,  president  of  the  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal  and  Times  Company 
that  the  contract  had  been  let 
for  a  building  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  Sixth  and  Broadway, 
across  the  street  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Building  a  n  d  U.  S.  Cus¬ 
toms  House. 

The  new  building  will  house 
the  Courier- Journal,  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Times,  and  Station  WHAS, 
including  provision  for  frequen¬ 
cy  modulation  and  television 
broadcasting.  Also  it  will  be 
the  new  home  of  the  Standard 
Gravure  Corporation.  The  pro¬ 
ject,  including  equipment,  will 
cost  $3,000,000. 

TTie  real  estate  department  of 
Citizens  Fidelity  Bank  &  Trust 
Company,  which  handled  acqui¬ 
sitions  of  the  site  last  Novem¬ 
ber,  awarded  a  contract  to  the 
Lynch  Wrecking  Company  to 
tear  down  five  commercial 
buildings  and  eight  residences 
to  make  room  for  the  building. 

To  Bo  Boady  In  Year 

The  new  structure,  which 
will  be  completed  by  Jan.  1, 
1947,  will  consist  of  two  units, 
a  six-story  rectangular  office 
building  with  a  120-foot  front¬ 
age  on  Broadway,  extending 
back  130  feet  on  Sixth  Street, 
and  a  four  story  rectangular 
building  for  the  newspapers’ 
mechanical  departments. 

The  latter  building,  to  be  erec¬ 
ted  behind  the  office  building, 
will  have  a  175-foot  frontage  on 
Sixth  Street  and  will  extend  to 
Armory  Place,  a  distance  of  200 
feet.  North  of  the  building  there 
will  be  a  165  by  200-foot  park¬ 
ing  area.  The  combined  floor 
space  of  the  buildings  will  be 
about  250,000  sq.  feet,  all  air- 
conditioned. 

The  buildings  were  designed 
by  Lockwood-Green  Engineers, 
Inc.,  New  York,  in  collaboration 
with  Joseph  Kolbrook,  Louis¬ 
ville. 

The  office  building  will  be  of 
steel  construction  with  lime¬ 
stone  facing.  The  mechanical 
department’s  building  will  be 
of  flat  slab  concrete.  Kolbrook 
explained  that,  while  the  build¬ 
ings  will  appear  as  one  struc¬ 
ture,  they  will  be  structurally 
separate  to  keep  printing  presses’ 
vibration  from  affecting  radio 
studios. 

Regarding  the  presses,  Bing¬ 
ham  said,  “The  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times  Company  has  pur- 
clased  24  units  of  Goss  presses 
with  four  folders,  equipp^  with 
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New  home  of  the  Louisville  Times  and  Courier-Journal,  Radio  Station  WHAS,  and  Standard  Gravure  Corporation, 
providing  250,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  all  of  which  will  be  airconditloned. 


the  latest  facilities  for  printing 
one,  two  ard  three  colors  with 
black. 

“The  Standard  Gravure  Cor¬ 
poration  has  purchased  two  new 
presses  with  the  latest  facilities 
for  printing  one,  two,  three  and 
four  colors.” 

Bingham  added  that  the  gra¬ 
vure  department  “will  be  a 
modern  plant,  fully  equipped 
for  printing  of  Sunday  roto-ma- 
gazine  supplements  for  news¬ 
papers,  similar  to  the  Sunday 
section  of  ’The  Courier-Journal, 
and  also  for  other  grades  of  fine 
commercial  printing.  The  Stan¬ 
dard  Gravure  Corporation  will 
be  the  only  gravure  plant  in  the 
South  equipped  for  this  tjrpe  of 
printing.” 

The  first  four  floors  of  the  of¬ 
fice  building  will  be  devoted  to 
newspaper  offices,  the  two  up¬ 
per  floors  to  radio  offices  and 
studios.  Six  elevators  will  serve 
the  new  buildings,  and  in  the 
mechanical  department  there 
will  be  a  glass-inclosed  observa¬ 
tion  gallery  from  which  sight¬ 
seers  may  watch  various  pro¬ 
cesses. 

Johnson  Details 
Charlotte  Plans 

CURTIS  B.  JOHNSON,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C. )  Observer,  has 
announced  a  large  expansion 
program  for  the  Observer,  in¬ 
cluding  the  acquisition  of  the 
entire  block  in  which  the  pres¬ 
ent  building  stands,  a  total  of 
63,794  square  feet. 


The  plans  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  building  will  more  than 
triple  the  size  of  the  present 
building,  which  was  erected  in 
1925  and  occupied  in  January 
1926.  Several  designs  for  the 
front  of  the  building  will  be 
considered  for  the  front  eleva¬ 
tion.  It  wzis  thought  when  de¬ 
signed  that  the  present  building 
will  meet  the  needs  of  the  Ob¬ 
server  for  50  years.  Circulation 
has  grown  from  33.010  in  De¬ 
cember,  1925,  to  116,823  average. 

Johnson  said  the  new  build¬ 
ing  would  provide  expanded  of¬ 
fices  for  all  departments,  air- 
conditioning,  elevators,  cafeteria 
first-aid  facilities,  conference 
and  reception  rooms,  engraving 
department,  modern  facilities 
for  photographers,  morgue  for 
the  storage  of  cuts  and  his¬ 
torical  data,  vaults,  bound  and 
current  files,  addressograph 
rooms,  and  shower  baths  for 
the  mechanical  departments. 

Additional  new  composing 
room  machines  have  been 
bought  and  negotiations  are 
now  pending  for  the  purchase 
of  a  new  10-unit  press  which 
will  produce  a  maximum  of 
100,000  40-page  newspapers  per 
hour. 

The  cost  of  the  building, 
coupled  with  the  planned  ex¬ 
penditures  for  new  equipment, 
may  approximate  $1,000,000. 
Contract  has  been  let  to  the 
local  firm  of  J.  N.  Pease  and 
Company,  architects  and  engi¬ 
neers,  which  concern  was  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  negotiations  by 
Colonel  Norman  Pease.  William 


Ginsburg,  of  New  York,  nation¬ 
ally  known  engineer,  who  spe¬ 
cializes  in  the  layout  of  news¬ 
paper  plants,  has  been  associated 
with  Pease. 

At  least  three  months  will  be 
required  to  complete  the  draw¬ 
ings  and  blueprints.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  a  year  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  construction  of  the 
building. 

The  plans  call  for  expanded 
room  and  conveniences  for  the 
Observer  Transportation  Com¬ 
pany,  which  operates  some  50 
trucks  daily  in  the  delivery  of 
newspapers.  Sidetrack  facilities 
are  afforded  the  newspaper  for 
the  delivery  of  its  newsprint 
and  other  supplies. 

Chicago  Tribune's 
Addition  Started 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
Chicago  Tribune  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  took  part  in  the  cere¬ 
monies  attending  the  start  of 
work  on  the  new  eight-story  ad¬ 
dition  to  Tribune  Square,  Nov. 
23.  The  building  program  will 
cost  $6,000,000,  including  new 
equipment. 

The  new  structure  will  add  2,- 
252.800  cubic  feet  of  space  to  the 
Tribune’s  group  of  buildings. 
In  a  radio  broadcast  over  WGN, 
Tribune  station.  Col.  McCor¬ 
mick  recalled  the  building  of 
Tribune  Tower  in  1924  and  the 
erection  of  WGN  building  in 
1935. 

John  W.  Park,  production 
manager  explained  that  the 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Masonic  Temple  which  will  be  home  of  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Journal. 


A  suggaifed  design  for  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  building. 


Indiana  Daily  Prints 
'Natural'  Pictures 

The  annual  Hoosier  football 
classic — Indiana  vs.  Purdue — 
provided  occasion  for  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Times  to  print  the 
first  natural  color  photographs 
ever  to  be  reproduced  in  an 
Indianapolis  newspaper. 

Across  the  front  page  of  the 
Times  on  Nov.  24  appeared  color 
pictures  of  the  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  cheer  leaders  and  the 
Purdue  drum  major  and  major¬ 
ettes,  with  the  “Old  Oaken 
Bucket”  in  the  center. 

Every  step  in  the  complicated 
process  of  transferring  the 
prints,  with  their  original  color 
intact,  to  the  front  page  was 
carried  out  by  Times  technicians 
and  craftsmen  in  their  own  pho¬ 
tographic  department,  engrav¬ 
ing  plant,  stereotyping  depart¬ 
ment  and  press  room. 

With  the  color  transparencies 
developed,  the  Times  engraving 
department  took  over,  making 
four  color  separation  negatives, 
using  filters,  one  for  each  pri¬ 
mary  color  and  one  for  black. 
From  these  half-tone  negatives, 
four  prints  were  made  on  zinc, 
again  one  for  each  color.  These 
were  etched  and  sent  to  the 
stereotypers.  Inks  were  matched 
carefully  with  the  colors  in  the 
original  photographs. 

The  Times  has  been  nation¬ 
ally  known  for  its  color  work, 
but  prior  to  the  Indiana-Purdue 
pictures,  the  Scripps  -  Howard 
paper  reproduced  only  draw¬ 
ings  or  paintings  in  a  much 
simpler  process. 

Carlton  Mellitk  Named 
Miehle  Sales  Manager 

Carlton  Mellick  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  sales  manager  by  the 
Miehle  Printing  Press  &  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.  He  attended 
Northwestern  University  in  the 
class  of  1928,  was  a  member  of 
Beta  Theta  Pi  and  played  vars¬ 
ity  baseball  and  football. 

He  started  work  with  the 
Miehle  company,  June  1929,  in 
the  industrial  engineering  de¬ 
partment,  and  was  transferred 
to  sales  in  1931.  During  this 
period  he  worked  in  Chicago. 

In  1942  he  left  Miehle  to  work 
with  the  War  Production  Board 
in  Washington,  after  which  he 
became  sales  manager  with 
Fred  Goat  Company,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  special  machinery  in 
the  printing  and  carton  fields. 
Mellick  returned  to  Miehle  as 
New  York  manager  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1944. 

PNPA  Meeting  Called 

L.  W.  Barnes,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Johnstown  (Pa.) 
Tribune  and  the  Johnstown 
Democrat,  has  called  a  meeting 
of  the  PNPA  Mechanical  Com¬ 
mittee,  of  which  he  is  chairman, 
for  Monday,  Jan.  7,  at  Harris¬ 
burg,  to  arrange  a  program  for 
a  two-day  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Johnstown,  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  April  1-2. 
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Naticy  McChesnay 

Ad  Makeup  Girl 
Also  a  Beautician 

PRINTER’S  INK  has  made  a 

greater  impression  than  cos¬ 
metic  oils  and  creams  in  the 
career  of  Nancy  McChesney,  19- 
year-old  ad  makeup  girl  in  the 
composing  room  of  the  Ketchi¬ 
kan  Daily  Alaska  Fishing  News. 

While  in  high  school,  Nancy 
started  learning  the  printer’s 
trade  in  the  back  shop  of  the 
Fishing  News  and  saving  her 
money  to  enter  a  beauty  college 
in  Seattle.  In  1941  she  grad¬ 
uated  from  her  beauty  course, 
returned  to  Ketchikan  and  for 
two  years  worked  in  a  local 
beauty  parlor.  She  could  al¬ 
ways  be  depended  upon  to  help 
out  evenings  in  the  Fishing 
News  composing  room  when 
needed. 

After  a  year  she  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  manager  of 
the  beauty  shop.  Three  months 
ago  she  resigned  this  position 
and  is  now  working  full  time 
in  the  Fishing  News  ad  makeup 
department  and  job  printing 
shop. 

She  was  born  in  Auburn, 
Wash.,  and  has  been  in  Alaska 
since  1936. 

“It’s  more  interesting  being  a 
newspaper  gal  than  a  beauty 
operator,”  she  says. 

Record  Enrollment 
In  IPI  Euay  (ontesi 

Returns  to  date  received  by 
Fred  J.  Hartman,  educational 
director  for  the  National 
Graphic  Arts  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation.  in  the  10th  Anniversary 
International  Printing  Ink  Essay 
Contest  indicate  a  record-break¬ 
ing  enrollment.  There  is  an 
enrollment  of  6.000  students 
from  schools  in  30  states  and 
Canada. 

International  Printing  Ink 
and  the  National  Graphic  Arts 
Education  Association  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  jury: 
Harry  Gage,  vicepresident  of 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co., 
chairman;  Major  George  Field¬ 
ing  Eliot,  columnist:  Frederick 
J.  Libby,  executive  secretary. 
National  Council  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  War;  Charles  R. 
Conquergood,  member  Board  of 
location,  Toronto,  Canada, 
and  member  Royal  (Commission 
on  Education.  Ontario,  Canada; 
and  W.  E.  (Crisfold.  executive 
director,  Lithographic  Technical 
Foundation. 


Mrs.  Opal  Farthing 


Ex-Wae  Is  Oldest 
In  Veterans  Class 

MRS.  OPAL  A.  FARTHING  of 

Albany,  Mo.,  a  former  WAC, 
who  is  the  oldest  of  630  veterans 
enrolled  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  is  taking  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  course  in  composing  ma¬ 
chine  operation. 

Mrs.  Farthing  began  the  year’s 
training  course  Nov.  1.  She  will 
spend  three  months  on  the  uni¬ 
versity  campus  learning  the  de¬ 
tails  of  machine  operation  and 
receiving  instruction  in  dis¬ 
mantling,  assembling  and  ad¬ 
justing  each  part  studied. 

She  will  spend  the  last  nine 
months  of  the  course  getting 
on-the-job  instruction  at  a  Mis¬ 
souri  newspaper  or  job  printing 
shop.  Her  employer  will  send  a 
weekly  report  to  the  director  of 
the  school  at  the  university  tell¬ 
ing  the  number  of  hours  worked 
and  training  received  by  her. 

The  school  was  set  up  at  the 
university  last  spring  primarily 
to  afford  training  for  discharged 
veterans  of  World  War  II.  Vet¬ 
erans  are  given  benefit  allot¬ 
ments  under  the  G.I.  Bill  of 
Rights,  and.  during  the  nine 
months’  on  -  the  -  job  service, 
newspaper  or  job  printing  plant 
employers  are  expected  to  make 
up  the  difference  between  a  vet¬ 
eran’s  benefits  and  the  estab¬ 
lished  rate  of  pay. 

Morrill's  Midwest  Office 

Marked  increase  in  ink  sales 
in  the  Midwest  has  prompted 
the  Geo.  H.  Morrill  (ilo..  Divi¬ 
sion  of  General  printing  Ink 
Corporation,  to  designate  their 
Chicago  office  as  the  Midwest 
office,  with  C.  D.  Adkins  as 
manager. 

The  following  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as  District  Sales  Mana¬ 
gers:  R.  H.  Westling — Chicago; 
E.  C.  Stone — Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
L.  R.  Antrim — Detroit:  E.  A. 
Roles — St.  Louis;  A.  G.  Caffer — 
Fort  Worth. 

Fisher  Promofed 

Jerome  B.  Fisher  has  been 
appointed  Eastern  sales  mana¬ 
ger  of  Alco-Gravure  Division  of 
Publication  Corporation  with 
offices  in  Hoboken.  N.  J.  He 
has  been  associated  with  this 
organization  more  than  nine 
years,  working  on  the  sale  and 
promotion  of  newspaper  sup* 
plements  and  commercial  roto¬ 
gravure  printing. 

EDITOR  R  PUR 


Printing  Industry 
Needs  75,000  Men 

A  manpower  shortage  esti¬ 
mated  as  high  as  75,000  exists 
in  the  printing  industry,  ac¬ 
cording  to  James  F.  Newcomb 
president  of  Printing  Industry 
of  America,  Inc. 

Speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Capital  District  Typothetae  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  recently,  New¬ 
comb  said  the  printing  industry 
in  New  York  City  alone  is  short 
10,000  men.  Half  this  number 
would  enable  the  industry 
merely  to  take  care  of  present 
orders  but  would  afford  no  re¬ 
duction  in  the  number  of  hours 
worked  by  the  average  journey¬ 
man,  Mr.  Newcomb  said. 

“We  are  in  a  sellers’  market,” 
he  said,  “and  it  seems  likely 
that  this  situation  will  be  with 
us  for  several  years.”  Stating 
that  the  nation’s  printing  in¬ 
dustry  was  built  for  an  economy 
of  100  billion,  he  estimated  that 
with  a  national  economy  of  130 
or  140  billion,  the  industry  could 
expand  by  as  much  as  25%  and 
still  avoid  wasteful  idle  ma¬ 
chine  time. 

PIA  is  also  working  on  a  re¬ 
cruiting  and  training  program 
designed  to  alleviate  the  man¬ 
power  shortage  in  the  industry. 
It  includes  plans  to  encourage 
veterans  to  enter  printing  and 
use  the  educational  provisions 
of  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights.  Print¬ 
ing  schools,  of  which  there  are 
some  300  in  the  country,  are 
anxious  to  cooperate. 

Press  Wireless  Forms 
Manufaduring  Firm 

Press  Wireless  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Corp.  has  been  organized 
as  a  subsidiary  of  Press  Wireless 
Inc.,  with  Ray  H.  dePasquale  as 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager;  James  Humphrey,  Jr.  as 
treasurer,  and  James  E.  Denning 
as  secretary. 

Formation  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany,  it  was  announced  by 
President  A.  Warren  Norton, 
will  facilitate  expansion  of 
Prewi’s  growing  activities  in  the 
manufacture  of  radio  commun¬ 
ications  equipment. 


Elrod 

produces  ecoiiomically 
leads,  slugs,  rule,  base 
of  the  highest  quality 
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Forreslal  Commends  Acme  Laboratory 
For  Producing  Telephoto  Equipment 


Thompson 
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four  years  of  intensive  work 

in  the  Acme  Newspictures  tele¬ 
photo  laboratory  in  Cleveland, 
producing  and 
refining  tele¬ 
photo  equip¬ 
ment  for  the 
U.  S.  Army  and 
Navy,  have 
been  climaxed 
by  a  letter  of 
commendation 
which  Fred  S. 

Ferguson,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Acme 
and  NEA  Serv¬ 
ice ,  has  re- 
c  e  i  V  e  d  from 
the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  James  Forrestal. 

"I  desire  to  express  my  ap¬ 
preciation,”  writes  Secretary 
Forrestal,  “for  the  outstanding 
assistance  given  by  your  com¬ 
pany  in  producing  equipment 
which  was  used  by  the  Navy 
for  the  transmission  of  news 
photographs  from  Pacific  Ocean 
areas,  including  those  of  the 
surrender  ceremonies  trans¬ 
mitted  from  the  USS  Iowa. 

“I  a^o  desire  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  exceptionai  co¬ 
operation  to  your  chief  engineer, 
L.  A.  Thompson,  whose  initia¬ 
tive  and  energy  were  largely 
responsible  for  production  of 
equipment  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Navy,  It  was  a  difficult 
task  ‘Well  Done.’” 

Pint  T»sf  In  Texas 

Early  in  1941,  Acme  telephoto 
equipment,  which  throughout 
the  war  has  proved  vital  to  the 
communications  branches  of  the 
American  armed  forces  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  was  given 
its  first  military  test — during 
Army  maneuvers  in  Texas. 

Thompson  brought  a  portable 
transmitter  and  a  transceiver 
to  the  scene  of  the  maneuvers 
near  San  Antonio.  While  the 
^en  Major  General  Walter 
Kreuger  and  the  then  Briga¬ 
dier  General  “Ike”  Eisenhower 
looked  on.  Signal  Corps  troops 
laid  ordinary  army  field  wire 
across  muddy  fields  and  rut- 
filled  roa<^.  The  test  was  made 
under  difficult  circumstances, 
with  a  driving  rain  falling, 
army  trucks  rolling  over  the 
wires,  and  bovine  saboteurs 
chewing  the  insulation.  It  was 
impossible  even  to  speak  over 
this  field  circuit — but  a  picture 
was  transmitted  successfully,  be¬ 
tween  a  Signal  Corps  truck  and 
Gieneral  Kreuger’s  trailer. 

TTiere  followed  an  Army  con¬ 
tract  for  Acme  telephoto  ma¬ 
chines.  The  first  machines  were 
installed  in  War  Department 
offices  in  Washington.  Then 
other  transmitting  and  receiv- 
rag  points  were  set  up  by  the 
^nal  Corps  in  Seattle,  San 
francisco,  Pasadena,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  New  York  and  elsewhere. 

Meanwhile  Thompson  and  his 
staff  had  developed  radio  con¬ 
cision  equipment  which  made 
*tandard  long  range  radio  chan¬ 
nels  capable  of  handling  tele¬ 
photo  signals.  The  first  radio 
tests  on  Acme  equipment  were 


made  between  Washington  and 
Algiers,  then  over  circuits  to 
London  and  back.  A  single 
photo  was  transmitted  hundreds 
of  times  in  these  tests.  Strange¬ 
ly,  that  photo  was  a  very  non- 
rnilitary  picture  showing  the 
beauteous  Jinx  Falkenburg  and 
her  brother  playing  tennis,  but 
the  tone  qualities  of  the  picture 
suited  the  engineers’  require¬ 
ments  for  the  tests. 

Transmltfer  on  USS  Iowa 

Soon  combat  action  pictures 
from  North  Africa,  taken  both 
by  Signal  Corps  photographers 
and  civilian  war  pool  camera¬ 
men,  were  being  transmitted 
regularly  from  Algiers  to  Wash¬ 
ington  for  distribution  to  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  and  magazines. 
And  Acme  telephoto  equipment 
followed  our  troops  through 
Italy,  into  France  shortly  after 
D-day  and  on  to  Berlin;  from 
Australia,  through  the  Philip¬ 
pine  campaign  and  on  to  Japan. 

The  U.  S.  Navy  contracted  ex¬ 
clusively  for  Acme  telephoto 
and  radiotelephoto  machines 
early  in  1944,  because  of  the 
excellent  performance  of  the 
equipment  purchased  by  the 
Army.  The  Navy  thought  the 
Acme  equipment  would  trans¬ 
mit  successfully  from  the  big 
battle-wagons  at  sea.  An  Acme 
transmitter  was  aboard  the  USS 
Iowa  in  Tokyo  Bay,  flashing 
spot  pictures  of  the  historic 
Japanese  surrender  back  to  the 
States  for  publication  here 
within  a  few  hours  after  the 
ceremony. 

Acme  continues  to  manufac¬ 
ture  telephoto  and  radiotele¬ 
photo  equipment,  under  con¬ 
tract,  for  the  Navy  and  also  is 
producing  machines  for  installa- 
t  i  o  n  in  newspaper  offices 
throughout  North  America. 

Time  Laboratory 

Time,  Inc.,  publishers  of  Time, 
Life,  Fortune  and  the  Architec¬ 
tural  Forum,  have  purchased 
an  18-acre  tract  of  land  in 
Springdale,  Conn.,  as  a  site  for 
a  laboratory  and  machine  shop 
for  experimentation  on  all  as¬ 
pects  of  printing. 


Fefe  for  Roesen 

Oscar  C.  Roesan,  prasidant  of 
Wood  Nawspapar  Machinary 
Corporation,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  was 
the  recipient  of  a  surprise  testi¬ 
monial  dinner  tendered  by  the 
directors,  officers  and  staff  of  the 
corporation,  to  mark  his  1 0th  An¬ 
niversary  as  president,  at  the 
Union  Club,  New  York,  on  Nov. 
12.  An  illustrated  scroll  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mr.  Roesen,  recounting 
the  Wood  company's  sustained 
growth  and  progress  under  his 
management. 

GPS  Name  (hanged 

The  name  of  General  Print¬ 
ing  Ink  Corporation  has  been 
changed  to  Sun  Chemical  Cor¬ 
poration  to  reflect  more  cor¬ 
rectly  the  broadened  activities 
of  the  company.  General  Print¬ 
ing  Ink  Company  and  A.  C. 
Horn  Company  now  become 
divisions  of  Sun  Chemical. 

New  Building  Bought 

The  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  purchased  a  new 
building,  three  stories  and  base¬ 
ment,  for  remodeling  and  mod¬ 
ernization  to  expand  that  news- 
p  a  p  er  ’  s  facilities.  Editorial, 
mechanical  and  circulation  de¬ 
partments  will  be  housed  in  the 
new  addition. 


Walkie-Talkie  Seh 
On  Market  Soon 

Waikie-talkie  sets  which 
among  other  uses  will  permit 
city  desks  to  maintain  contact 
with  reporters  working,  in 
some  instances,  as  far  as  15 
miles  away  from  their  offices, 
will  be  on  the  market  in  about 
six  months,  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  prom¬ 
ises. 

The  portable  radio  equip¬ 
ment  modeled  after  the  appara¬ 
tus  developed  for  war  uses,  will 
weigh  about  four  ptounds,  cost 
not  more  than  $100  a  set.  More 
powerful  equipment  for  instal¬ 
lation  on  vehicles  will  run 
higher. 

Expect  Wide  Use 

E  K.  Jett,  engineer-commis¬ 
sioner  of  FCC,  forecasts  25,000 
will  be  used  in  the  first  year 
and  the  number  will  grow 
to  250,000  in  the  following 
year. 

Operators  will  be  FCC-liceiwed 
but  rules  will  be  so  simplified 
as  to  require  almost  no  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  but  merely  an 
acquaintance  with  commission 
regulations. 

Frequency  allocations  are  be¬ 
ing  planned  on  a  basis  whi^ 
will  permit  as  many  as  100 
simultaneous  conversations  in 
a  given  area  but,  Jett  explained, 
only  the  telephone  “party  line” 
system  will  prevail  with  numer¬ 
ous  licensees  on  a  single  fre¬ 
quency. 


The  Type  Metal  QUIZ 


QUESTION: 

How  will  Imperial  improve  the 
quality  ot  our  printing? 

ANSWER: 

The  easy  flow  and  careful  alloy¬ 
ing  of  Imperial  metal  controlled 
by  Imperial's  Plus  Plan  will  "pick 
up"  all  the  character  of  the  mat — 
•produce  a  sharp,  clean  face  on  the 
type  and  stereotype  casts. 
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C.  F.  Hart  Dies; 

N.  Y.  Times  Expert 


Charles  Frederic  Hart,  77 
came  to  the  U,  S.  as  an  or* 
phan  when  he  was  16  and  rose 
J®  of  mechanical  super* 

mtendent  of  the  New  York 
Times,  from  1914  to  1940,  died 
on  Dec.  1  at  Scarsdale.  N.  Y. 
^  had  retired  on  July  1, 

Born  in  England.  Hart  came 
lu  and  got  a  job  in 

toe  Cleveland  iron  t^lls.  Later 
he  was  an  engineer  on  Great 
Lak^  steamboats  and  also 
worked  in  the  mechanical  de- 
partment  of  the  Chicago  Rec- 
and  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  prior  to  1903  when 
he  came  East  to  be  mechanical 
sup^intendent  of  the  Brooklyn 
E^lt.  There  he  helped  to  in* 
voduce  magazine  reels  for 
feeding  new^rint  into  toe 
presses. 

In  1907  Mr.  Hart  went  to 
London  to  become  mechanical 
superintendent  of  Lord  North* 
cliffe’s  London  Daily  Mail.  On 
a  voyage  to  England  in  1913 
after  a  vacation  in  the  U.  S.  he 
reported  the  burning  of  the 
steamship  Voltumo  at  sea  to 
the  Mail  and  received  special 
commendation  from  Lord 
N<^hcliffe  for  his  enterprise. 

Engaged  by  Adolph  S.  Ochs 
for  the  Times  primarily  because 
of  his  knowledge  of  roto* 
gravure  equipment,  he  super* 
vised  the  installation  of  high* 
sp^  presses,  automatic  news* 
print  pasters  and  automatic 
stereo^ing  equipment  in  the 
Times  plant.  He  had  charge 
of  all  mechanical  details  in  toe 
production  of  the  paper. 
i.  A.  Vaa  Hordes 
E.  A.  Van  Norden,  53.  fore* 
man  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga. )  Jour¬ 
nal  pressroom,  died  recently. 
For  31  years  he  had  been  fore¬ 
man  of  the  pressroom  of  the  old 
Atlanta  Georgian.  He  was 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  from 
the  Journal  a  year  ago  because 
of  illness. 

Ksbls  H.  Koberfs 
Rubin  _  H.  Roberts,  who 
worked  in  the  mechanical  de* 
partments  of  Macon  and  At* 
lanta,  Ga.  newspapers  for  many 
years,  died  recently. 

Donald  A.  S.  frIotHy 
Donald  Adamson  Sylvester 
Priestley,  59.  foreman  of  the 
composing  room  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  ( Utah )  Deseret 
News  until  a  recent  illness, 
died  Nov.  17  at  San  Diego, 
Calif. 


Radiofype  Deal 

Glob*  Wir*l*tt,  Ltd.,  hat  an¬ 
nounced  th*  acquisition  of  Inter¬ 
national  Butineti  Machine  Cor¬ 
poration's  interest  in  the  radio- 
type  developments  of  Walter  S. 
Lemmon  and  associates.  The  trans¬ 
action,  covering  U.  S.  and  foreign 
patents,  gives  Glob*  radio  cir¬ 
cuits  the  benefit  of  highspeed  au¬ 
tomatic  radiotypewriter  opera¬ 
tion. 


Plates  Cemented 


To  Blocks;  No  Nails 


$745  Investment 


In  Engraving  Plant 


Experience  with  a  one*man 
photo  *  engraving  department 
was  related  by  Claude  N.  Swan* 
son,  Fairmont  (Minn.)  Sentinel, 
at  the  recent  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  meeting,  as  follows: 

“We  invested  $745  for  our 
equipment  and  it  worked  very 
well.  We  have  had  a  lot  of 
trouble  with  moisture,  because 
we  did  not  have  an  air*condi* 
tinned  room,  but  the  humidity 
was  not  too  high  and  we  were 
able  to  put  out  some  good  cuts 
on  this  $745  investment.  How* 
ever,  when  the  young  man 
whom  we  had  working  on  that 
equipment  came  back  from  the 
Navy,  he  had  learned  so  many 
things  there  that  the  moisture 
does  not  cut  much  ice  any  more. 

"We  have  gone  to  the  cold 
top  method,  but  even  with  that, 
and  the  original  investment 
which  includes  the  engraving 
and  screen  and  the  whirler  and 
all  equipment  that  is  necessary, 
we  only  have  $745  invested  and 
we  can  make  cuts  from  four 
columns  eight  inches  in  size. 

“The  Navy  man’s  wife  took 
over  when  he  went  into  the 
Navy,  and  she  took  a  15*gallon 
fruit  jar  and  the  motor  out  of 
a  vacuum  cleaner  and  made  her 
own  etcher.  She  did  not  know 
anything  more  about  photo* 
engraving  than  I  know  about 
the  Einstein  theory  when  she 
came  in  there  two  years  ago  and 
she  turns  out  beautiful  cuts 


Finch  Chief  Engineer 


A  report  on  the  thermoplastic 
method  of  cementing  metal  cuts 
to  wood  bases,  eliminating  the 
necessity  of  tacking  the  pho* 
toengravings,  has  been  given  to 
the  printing  trade  by  William 

S.  Frisch,  president  of  the 
Wright  Co.,  Boston. 

The  name  of  the  product  is 
Bostik  No.  4500  and  the  photo* 
engraver’s  method  is  as  fol* 
lows:  (1)  pour  sufficient  ad* 
hesive  on  the  block  to  cover 
the  entire  area,  level  the  ce¬ 
ment  quickly  with  a  scraper 
blade  or  spatula;  let  stand  on 
end  until  dried  solid.  Prepare 
full  sheets  of  blocking  wood 
and  store  one  on  top  of  another 
for  future  usage.  'The  prepara* 
tion  of  the  block  can  be  com* 
pleted  days  before  it  will  actu* 
ally  be  in  use;  (2)  when  the 
plate  is  ready  for  blocking  cut 
a  section  of  cemented  block  to 
the  desired  size;  (3)  heat  the 
plate  to  about  350  degrees  F.; 
(4)  press  the  hot  plate  into 
the  block  and  hold  under  pres* 
sure  for  about  10  seconds.  The 
plate  is  now  blocked.  This 
process  is  known  as  heat  activ* 
ation.  the  cement  being  thermo* 
plastic,  or  capable  of  being 
soften^  by  heating. 

“We  in  our  plant  have  set  up 
a  simple  and  inexpensive  pro* 
duction  routine,”  Mr.  Frisch  re* 
ports.  “When  plates  are  ready 
for  blocking  we  place  them  in 
an  oven  with  a  heat  of  350  de* 
grees  to  375  degrees  F.  An  old* 
fashioned  Washington  hand 
press  is  used  for  applying  pres* 
sure  to  the  plate  and  block. 
The  amount  of  pressure  is  no 
more  than  required  for  pulling 
a  proof  and  held  for  a  period  of 
about  10  seconds.  When  the 
plate  is  cooled  it  is  impossible 
to  separate  it  from  the  block. 
In  fact  with  great  effort  the 
plate  can  be  tom  from  the  block 
but  the  wood  fibres  still  adhere 
to  the  metal.  A  solvent  can  be 
used  for  separating  toe  plate 
from  the  block  but  a  much 
quicker  method  would  be  to 
reheat  the  plate  to  about  300 
degrees  F.  and  it  will  then 
easily  separate.” 


Daniels  Honored 

Josephus  Daniels,  president  and 
publisher  of  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News 
&  Observer,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  a  meeting  of  the  Rt. 
laigh  Typographical  Union  fea¬ 
tured  by  presentation  of  50-y*er 
and  40-year  membership  emblems. 
Daniels,  an  honorary  member  of 
the  union,  was  on*  of  four  re- 
cipients  of  50-year  emblems.  Tls* 
others  were  Lee  F.  Alford,  Oscar 
L  Bailey  and  Charles  Ruffin.  The 
40-year  emblems  were  presented 
to  Fitzhugh  L  Morris  and  Wkter 
R.  Padgett. 


(0 


Capt.  W.  G.  H.  Finch,  rewntl^ 


of  Find 
Inc.,  of 


Harry  N.  WakoAold 

Harry  H.  Wakefield,  63,  a 
Cincinnati  Times-Star  printer 
vicepresident  of  Typographical 
Union  No.  3,  died  in  Covington, 
Ky.,  Nov.  l6.  three  hours  after 
being  run  down  by  a  hit*akip 
driver, 

Boslamis  E.  Lee 

Former  proofreader  on  the 
Buffalo  (N.*  Y.)  Evening  News, 
Benjamin  E.  Lee.  79,  died  re¬ 
cently  in  Chicago,  where  he 
had  lived  for  some  time  since 
his  retirement  June  30,  1937. 


reelected  president 
Telecommunications, 

Passaic,  N.  J., 
specialists  in 
facsimile  equip* 
ment,  has  an* 
nounced  that 
Lieut.  Comman* 
der  Richard  E. 

Mathes.  USNR, 
has  joined  the 
company  as 
chief  engineer 
and  plant  man* 
ager. 

Mathes  has 
recently  been 
released  from 
active  duty  in  the  Navy's  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Ships,  where  he  as¬ 
sisted  Captain  Finch  in  toe  de¬ 
velopment  and  design  of  special 
electronic  equipment. 


Chisholm  Signs  Up 
As  Linotype  'Rep' 


M 


Math** 


Paul  S.  Chisholm,  new  Lino¬ 
type  production  engineer  in 
Kentucky,  with  headquarters  in 
Louisville,  is  a  native  of  the 
Blue  Grass  state,  as  he  was 
born  and  educate  in  Owens¬ 
boro,  where  his  father  has  been 
in  the  commercial  printing  busi¬ 
ness  thirty  years.  Paul  served 
his  apprenticeship  on  the 
Owensboro  Inquirer  and  later 
was  employed  on  other  news¬ 
papers  in  Kentucky  and  in  In¬ 
diana.  He  enlisted  in  the  Army 
in  March,  1942. 

Chisholm  succeeds  Charles  A. 
Blanchard,  who  relinquished 
his  territory  to  become  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Hamilton 
(Ill.)  Press. 


'Dad'  Gage  Dies  at  79 
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PERSONAL  GALLEY 

Harry  Poole.  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer  copy  cutter,  has  retired 
after  51  years  in  toe  newspaper 
business. 

T.  Willis  Fowler,  an  employe 
of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constita- 
tion's  mechanical  department 
the  last  20  years,  has  announced 
his  candidacy  for  representa¬ 
tive  in  toe  general  assembly 
from  DeKalb  County. 

William  Wiegand,  composing 
room  foreman  for  the  Glennie 
(Cal.)  News-Press,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent. 

Marlton  L.  Pritchott,  operator 
for  the  Wilmington  (DeL) 
Morning  News,  retired  recently 
after  27  years  of  service. 

New  mechanical  engineer  at 
the  Minneapolis  Star-Journal 
and  Tribune  plant  is  Stanley 
Freeman,  graduate  of  the  Mass¬ 
achusetts  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy  and  recently  connected 
with  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

Theodore  Wilson,  veteran 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.,  operator,  observed  his 
50th  anniversary  with  the 
paper  Nov.  5. 

Ed  Jennings  has  returned  to 
his  post  in  the  composing  room 
of  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun. 
Just  got  his  Army  discharge. 
Dave  Copeley,  back  from  Yoko¬ 
hama,  and  at  his  post  in  the 
Lowell  Sun’s  engraving  depart¬ 
ment.  Copeley  was  with  the 

U.  S.  Navy. 

Mrs.  Maude  Center  has  re 
tired  from  the  pressroom  staff 
of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press 
Herald  -  Express  -  Sunday  Tele- 
gram  after  37  years’  service. 

Eva  M.  Zfrbel,  associated 
with  the  Wisconsin  State  Jour 
nal  composing  room  for  w 
years,  is  retiring  from  the  prtat- 
ing  field  with  which  she  has 
been  associated  for  47  years. 

Jay  McCall  has  retired  after 
35  years  in  the  composing  room 
of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Joumai 
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Fred  W.  (“Dad”)  Gage,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Gage  Printing  Com¬ 
pany  of  Battle  Creek,  Mito, 
and  one  of  the  best  known  ^ 
loved  personalities  in 
graphic  arts,  died  Dec.  3,  at  t« 
age  of  79,  in  a  sanitarium  at 
Amity ville,  L.  I.  His  eldest  son. 
Harry,  is  a  vicepresident  of  tne 
Linotype  Company. 
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A  Product  of 

THE  GLIDDEN  COMPANY 

METALS  REFINING  CO.  DIVISION  •  Hammond,  Ind 


(olorado  Dallies 
Gel  New  Press 


A  NEW  rotary  press — believed 
to  be  the  first  installed  in  a 
daily  newspaper  plant  in  the 
U.  S.  since  war’s  end — started 
rolling  in  the  Colorado  Springs 
(Colo.)  Gazette  Telegraph  build¬ 
ing  a  few  days  ago. 

With  hardly  a  spoil  on  the 
drat  run,  16,000  cleaner,  sharper 
impressions  of  the  Telegraph 
edition  roared  onto  a  new  con¬ 
veyer  at  a  30,000-per-hour  clip. 

T.  Ernest  Nowels,  publisher 
of  the  two  papers,  who  will  be  Those  breaks!  Those  breaks!!  next  column.  That  is  "jitterbug 
71  in  March,  obtained  a  WPB  Those  breaks!!!  The  average  technique"  and  we  should  leave 
priority  for  the  24-page  Duplex  reader  may  not  notice  them  but  that  style  to  them  exclusively. 
Unitubular  more  than  a  year  the  editorial  and  composing  The  second  column  under  a 
igo.  room  help  certainly  do.  two-column  head  should  not  be- 

When  war  halted  new  press  We  can  look  over  many  news-  gin  on  a  widow  or  paragraph, 

production,  the  papers  were  papers  and  see  the  break  on  the  Carry  over  the  extra  line  or  two 
caught  with  a  16-page  press  paragraph,  or  perhaps  a  widow  and  lead  out  the  lead  in  the 
which  had  served  double  duty  being  carried  over  into  the  next  first  column, 
tor  25  y*»TS-  column  at  the  top  of  the  page.  Recipes  should  never  be  dl- 

Installation  of  the  press,  a  new  ifs  much  better  to  use  leads  in  vided.  If  we  cannot  keep  them 
Mixer  and  new  stereotype  equip-  short  columns  than  make  bad  together  then  place  them  else- 
near  completion  a  breaks.  The  only  time  this  be-  where.  That  goes  also  for  breaks 
1125,000  moderniMtion  program  comes  a  difficult  problem  Is  in  poems.  We  should  never 
under  Nowels  direction.  Omoe  vvhen  we  have  two  or  three  break  the  stanza  of  a  poem.  Of 
roace  was  doubled  by  acquisi-  paragraphs  which  make  only  course,  we  can  double  up  a 
non  of  a  jewelry  store  next  to  ijnes.  poem  if  we  have  two  verses  for 

papers  Pike  s  Peak  AvCTue  Another  bad  break  is  when  each  coliunn. 

ofKes,  the  front  wm  moderm  discover  a  story  continued  Several  times  have  I  seen  an 
the  interior  revamped  next  column  under-  editorial  broken  on  the  para- 

and  redecoraiea.  neath  a  cut  but  dropped  about  graph  to  lead  the  next  column. 

LI  I  L____  «  one  or  two  inches  lower  than  The  reader  believes  the  editor- 

Li  JOnnSOn  joins  where  we  left  off  in  the  other  ial  complete  until  he  glances  up 

i  1  ma  ••  column.  That  is  just  as  bad  as  at  the  next  column  where  he 

Flint  Ink  Co  Stoff  breaking  it  at  the  bottom  where  discovers  the  continuation.  Sed- 

llllll  llin  Wrr  JIQII  g  cutoff  rule  is  used  for  the  con-  ulous  makeup  is  essential  for 

Additions  to  the  sales  staff  of  tinuatlon  of  the  story  in  the  the  editorial  page, 
the  Howard  Flint  Ink  Company 
include  Edward  L.  Johnson,  for 
many  years  a 
familiar  figure 
in  the  rotary 
press  field.  He 
is  now  a  part  I 
of  the  Flint 
company’s  Chi-  I 
cago  sales  or-  & 
ganization.  He 
sold  Hoe  equip- 
ment  for  20 
years,  and  later 
was  employed 
by  Walter  Scott.  — 

Inc.,  as  mana-  ,  , 
ger  of  the  Chi-  Johnson 
cago  office. 

To  better  serve  offset  lithog¬ 
raphy,  the  Flint  company  has 
engaged  Richard  Hudson,  for¬ 
merly  with  General  Motors. 


A  picture  postcard  bird's-eye  view  of  the  famous  Narrows  has  inspired  a  new 
masthead  for  the  Cumberland  (Md.)  News.  Chief  motif  in  the  new  head¬ 
ing,  explained  Managing  Editor  William  L  Geppert,  is  the  cut  through  the 
Allegheny  Mountains. 


Now  fo  Avoid  Qoostfooobfo  frooks 
■y  MANK  E.  HOFFMAN 


'  rop\^^ 

MERCURY 

newspaper 

rollers 


These  rollers  are 
designed  on  <0  spe¬ 
cial  scientific  prin¬ 
ciple  which  assures 
exact  balance  and 
prevents  trouble¬ 
some  vibration. 

Mercury  News¬ 
paper  Rollers  are 
great  time-savers, 
too.  They  are  eas¬ 
ily  washed,  require 
minimum  make- 
ready,  can  be  op- 
erated  at  top 
speeds  no  matter 
how  long  the  press- 
run. 


.  The  finest 

TYPE  METAL 

and 

SERVICE 

that  money 
can  buy! 


SERVING 

NEWSPAPERS 

SINCe  1924 


MAINTENANCE  SUGGESTIONS 


Correct  Setting  of  Beveling  Tool 
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Illustration  1 


on  POHV  AOTOPUtn 


After  the  bovoling  tool  has  boon  ro- 
sharponod^it  may  bo  found  nocossary 
to  ro-adjust  its  sotting  to  assure  the 
correct  bevel  on  the  end  of  the  plate. 

Slightly  loosen  nuts  A  and  B,  and 
screw  C  (Illustration  2). 


Illustration  2 
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The  beveling  tool  may  be  moved  up  When  the  beveling  tool  is  properly  od¬ 
or  down  with  adjusting  screw  D  (Ulus-  justed,  it  will  trim  a  plate  as  shown  in 
tration  2).  illustration  1. 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER 

MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
PLAINFIELD  •  NEW  JERSEY 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE 

501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


This  is  No.  35  in  the  Wood  Series  of  Maintenance  Hints.  Reprints  are  available  if  your  set  is  not  complete. 
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I  D  I  T  O  R  A  P  U  R  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  Deeenber  t, 


editor  Ii  publisher  for  Dcccmbor  8.  1945 


New  York  News 
Announces  Ad 
Stcdi  Changes 

The  New  York  Daily  News 
this  week  announced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  staff  changes  in  its  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  effective 
Dec.  1. 

Lt.  Col.  Thomas  J.  Cochrane, 
Cavalry,  on  terminal  leave  from 


Cochrane  Donohue 

the  Army,  has  returned  as  local 
advertising  manager,  the  posi¬ 
tion  he  held  when  he  went  back 
into  active  service  early  in  1942. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Charles  W.  Dono¬ 
hue.  USNR,  has  been  paced  on 
inactive  duty  with  the  Navy  and 
has  resumed  new  duties  as  man¬ 
ager  of  rotogravure  advertising. 

John  J.  Purcell,  for  the  past 
15  years  a  member  of  the  ad 
staff,  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  the  new  merchandising 
department.  Formerly  in  charge 
of  national  groceries  advertising, 
Purcell  was  News  merchandis- 


Purcell  Davis 

ing  counsel  during  the  war.  His 
new  duties  will  include  merchan¬ 
dising  and  sales  development 
activities. 

Seward  Davis,  for  the  past 
two  years  manager  of  the  West¬ 
ern  ad  office  in  Chicago,  returns 
to  the  New  York  office  as  East¬ 
ern  manager  of  national  adver¬ 
tising.  A  member  of  the  News 
staff  for  the  past  18  years.  Davis 
was  formerly  in  charge  of  auto¬ 
motive  advertising. 

Richard  E.  Tincher,  assistant 
manager  of  the  Western  office, 
succeeds  Davis  as  manager  in 
Chicago.  He  has  been  with  the 
News  ad  staff  for  the  past  16 
years,  12  of  which  have  been 
spent  in  the  Western  office. 

On  his  return  to  service.  Col. 
Cochrane  was  assigned  to  staff 
work  at  the  New  York  Port  of 
Embarkation.  Early  in  1943,  he 
was  transferred  to  Headquarters, 
2nd  Service  Command,  Gover¬ 
nor's  Island.  N.  Y.,  where  he 
wrved  as  staff  officer  on  the 
General  Staff  Corps. 

Col.  Cochrane’s  first  active 
service  with  the  Army  was  on 


the  M«xican  border  in  1916, 
where  he  served  wKR  tf*  l9t  yQ 
Illinois  Cavalry.  In  World  War 
I  he  went  overseas  with  the 
Headquarters  Troop  of  the  33rd 
Division.  Between  the  two  big 
wars,  he  served  continuously  as 
a  reserve  officer  with  the 
Cfivslrv* 

On  the  News  staff  for  20  years. 

10  of  which  he  spent  as  merchan¬ 
dise  executive  manager.  Cmdr. 
Cochrane  entered  the  Navy  in 
1943,  serving  as  executive  offi¬ 
cer  of  a  Headquarters  Air 
Squadron  in  California. 


Communiciations  Pact 
Eases  Floiv  of  News 

continued  from  page  7 


rate.  1.7  cents  a  word,  thence  to 
New  York  at  5  cents  a  word,  a 
total  of  6.7  cents. 

A  proposal  made  originally  by 
the  United  Press  was  one  finally 
accepted  by  the  Conference  to 
permit  the  freer  flow  of  infor¬ 
mation  between  the  U.  S.  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  MulUple 
destination  news  transmissions, 
in  Morse  code,  will  now  go  right 
into  the  offices  of  newspapers 
subscribing  to  the  American 
press  services.  Hitherto  British 
policy  has  prohibited  such  pri¬ 
vate  reception  and  it  has  led  to 
the  charges  by  American  news¬ 
men  that  the  British  Post  Office 
was  not  as  speedy,  as  efficient, 
or  as  economical  as  their  own 
reception  would  be. 

Nearly  90%  of  the  news  of  the 
world  which  is  exported  is  sent 
fay  the  direct  method  and  the . 
recent  Inter  -  American  Radio 
Conference  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  I 
recommended  that  the  next  In- 1 
ternational  Telecommunications 
Conference  adopt  liberalized 
regulations,  including  the  world- 1 
wide  right  of  private  reception,  i 

The  agreement  does  not  apply  ! 
outside  the  United  Kingdom, 
since  the  delegates  of  Common¬ 
wealth  governments  and  India 
said  they  reserved  the  right  to 
decide  whether  and  when  they 
would  authorize  private  recep¬ 
tion,  and  representatives  of  the 
Colonial  Office  said  reception  of 
news  transmissions  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  handled  by  Colonial 
governments  or  by  communica¬ 
tions  companies  licensed  by 
them.  j 

Army  System  Shown  | 

The  U.  S.  Army’s  globe-gird¬ 
ling  radio  teletypewriter  system,  j 
with  automatic  relay  points  at ! 
San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Guam,  | 
Hollandia,  Brisbane,  New  Delhi, , 
Asmara  and  Algiers,  was  dem-  j 
onstrated  to  the  whole  confer¬ 
ence  by  Maj.  Gen.  Frank  E. 
Stoner,  chief.  Army  Communi¬ 
cations  Service,  War  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Installing  a  teletypewriter  in 
the  conference  room  at  the  Bel¬ 
mont  Manor  in  Hamilton,  he 
built  it  into  a  circuit  with  the  i 
Signal  center  at  the  U.  S.  Army ' 
Base  in  Bermuda,  thence  to  the  i 
Pentagon  Building  in  Washing- i 
ton,  and  thence  into  the  world-  i 
wide  network.  Two  similar  mes- ! 
sages  were  sent  around  the ! 
world  in  opposite  directions  and  I 
came  back  to  Bermuda  in  10 
minutes.  ! 

Next,  the  General  called  i 


NEWSMAN  IN  THE  FIRMAMENT 

Hugh  Bailli*.  president  of  the  United  Press,  is  among  friends,  gentle, 
men  and  generals  at  a  reception  given  in  his  honor  recently  by 
Gen.  Carl  A.  (Tooey)  Spaotx.  Pictured,  left  to  right,  are:  Gen. 
George  C.  Kenney.  Gen.  Jacob  L.  Devers,  General  Spoots,  Mr.  Baillie, 
Lt.  Gen.  Ira  C.  Eaker,  and  Ma).  Gen.  Frank  OT).  Hunter. 


Tokyo,  Manila  and  Berlin  and 
held  two-way  teletypewriter 
conversations  with  U.  S.  Army 
officials.  Manila  tried  to  get  the 
British  consul  there  by  tele¬ 
phone  but  was  unable  to  rouse 
him.  It  was  4  a.m.  Manila  time. 

This  Army  circuit  is  being  dis¬ 
mantled  in  a  few  months,  it  was 
disclosed.  Such  a  complete  cir¬ 
cuit  could  not  be  established  by 
any  commercial  company  with¬ 
out  the  complete  coooperation 
of  foreign  countries.  France, 
India  and  Australia  do  not  li¬ 
cense  foreign  companies  to  op¬ 
erates  radio  circuits  on  their  ter¬ 
ritories. 


As  an  alternative.  General 
Stoner  suggested  a  round-the- 
world  belt  line  which  every  na¬ 
tion  could  use.  It  would  be  an 
international  venture  and  would 
insure  the  most  efficient  use  of 
scarce  radio  frequencies,  the 
Conference  was  told.  With  the 
new  radio-teletypewriter  devel¬ 
opments,  one  radio  frequency  10 
kilocycles  wide  which  hitherto 
was  used  entirely  for  one  single 
radio-telegraph  channel,  can  be 
split  so  that  the  same  frequency 
space  will  provide  eight  tele¬ 
typewriter  channels,  plus  a 
channel  for  voice,  or  facsimile 
transmission  simultaneously. 


REPLACE  YOUR  WQRNQUT 
PUMPS  WITH  - 

uMPS 


Note  the  principle  of  operaUon  and  you 
will  see  why  Bump  Pumpi  have  a  low  ^ 

maintenance  coet.  While  the  inlet  and  ^ 

outlet  port!  are  open  at  all  times  there 
is  a  continuously  perfect  seal  between  Uie 
two  rotors  that  prevents  liquid  retuminc 
into  the  intake  chamber.  There  are  no 
irrease  cups  and  no  internal  threads — only 
two  movinff  parts.  Bump  Pumps  are 
easy  to  clean  and  easy  to  maintain.  As 
one  company  that  has  used  Bump  Pumps 
for  years  says:  “They  are  without  ques-  ^ 
tion  of  doubt  one  of  the  finest  pumps  we 
have  ever  used  for  the  purpose,  and  in 
our  opinion  they  do  a  better  job  at  a 
low  total  cost  to  us  than  any  other  pump 
now  on  the  market”. 

Bump  Pumps  are  iKieitive  action,  self- 
a  priminy  and  can  be  operate  at  slow  speeds  without  ohumins, 

vibraUon  or  agitation  within  the  pump.  Available  in 
from  H  to  400  OPM.  Complete  catalor  upon  request. 

HlfMPPUMPCO.  ^ 


AKRON 

I.  OHIO 

1946 

1944 

Beacon  Joaraal-c.. . 

1,211,300 

0M,166 

Beacon  Jonmal-S.. . 

342,030 

438,767 

Grand  ToUl . 

1,663,320 

1,412,923 

ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

Knickarbker  Nesrs-e 

886,381 

787,878 

Times  Union-m .... 

638,678 

677,881 

*Tiaaea  Uaion-S _ 

349,484 

372,641 

Grand  Tout...  . 

1,862,443 

1,738,400 

ALBUQUERQUE 

,  NEW  MEXICO 

Jcamial-m . 

326,684 

.337,638 

Tribunc-c . 

389,834 

386.229 

Joumal-S . 

81,030 

80.616 

Grand  Tout . 

796,448 

803,483 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

Const)  tution-m . 

678,287 

589.961 

Jouraal-e . 

873,983 

771,281 

*tCanstitutk)n-S . . . 

370,071 

420,626 

Jonmal-8 . 

403,486 

462,044 

Grand  Total . 

2,326,827 

2.233,802 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Newrs-Post-e . 

964.689 

881,214 

Sun^m . 

932,183 

802,434 

Sun-e . 

1,396,832 

1,201,928 

*American-8 . 

342,895 

380,267 

tSun-8 . 

562.166 

690,531 

(•rand  Total . 

4,108,765 

3,866.374 

BAYONNE.  N.  J. 

Times-e . 

310,065 

307,736 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA 

Age-Heraki-m . 

612,671 

586,813 

News-e . 

806,076 

891,517 

Post^e . 

671,672 

499,760 

tNew»  &  Age* 

Herald -8 . 

514,616 

605,631 

Grand  Total . 

2,693,834 

2,683,720 

BOSTON, 

,  MASS. 

Record- Amcr’n-m*c . 

501,520 

438,764 

Globe-m-e . 

826,307 

803,732 

Herald-Traveler 

(See  note) . 

1,131,378 

994,475 

Post-m . 

723,976 

694,264 

*Advertiser-S . 

288,391 

296,461 

Globe-8 . 

492,036 

456,670 

tHerald-S . 

566,766 

615,238 

Post-S . 

256,422 

322,026 

Grand  Total . 

4,785.706 

4,620,620 

Notb:  Globe  is  bold  in  combination 

October  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


OmaftM  bj  Madia  Baeorda,  lae. 


mommg  and  evening.  Traveler  is  sold  in 
combination  with  morning  or  tiunday  Her- 
aM.  Record,  morning,  is  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  American,  evening.  Ijnage  of 
one  eoition  is  given. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  I^press-m. .  757.178  714,374 

News-e .  1,390.387  1,290,460 

•Courier-Iispress-S.  467,833  519,524 

CrandTotel .  2,605,398  2,5243*8 

CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

Courier  (See  note) . .  947,434  792,371 

Norn:  Courier-e  and  Post-m  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition  Courier- 
«  only,  is  given. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 

C.azette-e .  578,639  .‘>30,75 

Gazette-S .  158,310 


Grand  Total .  736,949 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

#Tribune-m .  1,617,639 

.Sun-m .  731,620 

tX>aily  News-e .  1,226,440 

Herald- American-e..  766,068 

Times-e .  567,419 

Tribune-S .  009,184 

Sun-S .  373,909 

*Herald-American-S  377,760 
Times-S .  147,210 


195,900 

726,652 

1,340,3.34 

605,939 

1,071,112 

612,970 

.’>41,973 

011,337 

326,822 

370,201 

111,191 


Grand  ToUl .  6,706,139  5,891,879 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Hoquirer-m .  763,169  690,434 

Host-e .  974,841  861,067 

Times-Star-e .  1,138,561  1,077,818 

tKnquirer-S .  590,801  705,539 

Grand  ToUl .  3,467,362  3,343,848 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


Plain  Dealer-m. 
News-e. 


801.029 

693.422 


726,402 

626,691 


I’ress-e .  1,079,709  1,006,069 

♦tPlain  Dealer-S.  . .  628,525  686,484 

Grand  Total .  3,202,686  3,043,646 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

EHspatch-c .  1,162,096  997,669 

Citiien-e .  643,119  594,884 

OhioSUtcJoumal-m  462,538  383,930 

Dispatch-S .  439,147  472,400 

Cituen-S .  203,561  243,611 

Star-w .  51.469  56,761 

Grand  ToUl .  2,942,820  2,749,264 


DALLAS 

,  TEXAS 

1946 

1944 

News-m . 

1,066.736 

788,494 

Timea-Herald-e. . . . 

1,333,088 

1,143,906 

fNesra-S . 

442,469 

489,471 

Tiace-Herald-S _ 

387,603 

412,664 

Grand  ToUl . 

3,209,788 

3,774,436 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

Jonraal-m . 

691,430 

463,904 

Hcrald-e . 

1,174,338 

1,010,308 

News  1 . 

1,224,307 

1,118,300 

Journal  Herald-S. . . 

360,834 

Nesss-S . 

266,301 

274,877 

Grand  ToUl . 

3,246,276 

3,113,078 

DENVER 

:.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mtn.  News-m 

281,084 

236,322 

Post-e . 

933,609 

908.719 

Rocky  Mtn.  Nesrs-S 

84,799 

94,168 

1*001.8 . 

286,389 

339,608 

Grand  Total . 

1,683,881 

1,678,707 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Reguter-m . 

390,656 

422,108 

Trioune-e 

496,228 

622,307 

Register-8 . 

276,679 

331,606 

Grand  Total . 

1,161,462 

1,276,020 

DETROIT.  MICH. 

Free  Press-m . 

740,066 

603,366 

News-e . 

1,496,628 

1,367,108 

Times-e . 

966,643 

846.843 

Free  Press-S . 

320,639 

347,676 

tNews-8 . 

661,421 

718.016 

•Times-S . 

392,400 

460,011 

Grand  ToUl . 

4.650.696 

4,332,000 

DULUTH 

,  MINN. 

Herald-e . 

630,147 

614,688 

News-Tribune-m .  . . 

463,923 

377,319 

News-Tribune-S. . . . 

232,632 

217,468 

Grand  Total . 

1,316,602 

1.100,365 

EL  PASO 

,  TEXAS 

Times-in . 

438,228 

422,181 

Herald  Post-e . 

464,206 

460,097 

Times-S . 

164,030 

204,162 

Grand  ToUl . 

1,066,624 

1,087,340 

ERIE, 

,  PA. 

Dispatch  Herald-e. . 

546,730 

510,087 

Times-e . 

743,863 

668,219 

Dispatch  Herald-8. . 

266,679 

266,862 

Grand  ToUl . 

1,557,162 

1,454,168 

EVANSVILLE.  IND. 

Courier-m . 

7.50.430 

689,056 

I’ress-e . 

777,225 

710,417 

Courier  &  I’ress-8. . . 

226,249 

210,918 

Grand  Total . 

1,752,904 

1,610,391 

FLINT, 

MICH. 

Journal-e . 

1,U6S,411 

941,005 

Jouraal-8 . 

259,857 

270,394 

Grand  Total . 

1,325,268 

1,211,399 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m. . 

642,142 

.587,319 

News  Sentinel-e. . . . 

1,117,618 

1,088,984 

Journal  Gautte-S.. . 

352,590 

424,482 

Grand  ToUl . 

2,112,356 

2,100,785 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

SUr-Telegram-in. . . 

373,249 

267,152 

Star-Telegram-e. . . . 

763,735 

647,947 

Press-e . 

610,442 

519,991 

8Ur-Telegram-8. . . . 

247,932 

255,487 

Grand  ToUl . 

1,995,358 

1,680,577 

FRESNO. 

CALIF. 

Bee-e . 

573,213 

665,842 

Bee-S . 

200.865 

225,092 

Grand  Total . 

774,078 

790,934 

GARY, 

IND. 

Post-Tribune-e . 

1,082,116 

977,791 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y, 

Post-Star  (See  note) 

486,075 

419,173 

Notk:  Post-8Ur-m  sold  in  combination 

with  Times-e.  Linage  of  one  edition.  Post- 

Star-m  only,  is  given. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot-m . 

769,760 

667.134 

Telegraph-e . 

591,686 

.540,843 

Grand  Total . 

1,316.440 

1,207.977 

Notr:  News-e  carries  the  same  amount 

of  advertising  as  the  Patriot-m. 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Courant-m . 

608,776 

.582,301 

Times-e . 

1,386,773 

1,323,922 

Courant-S . 

392,725 

449.660 

Grand  ToUl . 

2,387^74 

2,365,883 

HEMPSTEAD.  N.  Y. 

Nassau  Review  & 

Star-e .  547,198  448,247 

HOBOKEN.  N.  J. 

Jersey  f>l)*erver-e. . .  562,074  .531,522 


HOUSTON.  TEXAS 
1945 

-e .  1,370,604  1 

.  846,938 

.  706,310 

-S .  447,129 

.  310,883 


1044 

,246,044 

783,001 

638,016 

470,708 

381,900 


NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

1946 

Banner-e .  760,480 

Tennes.sean-ni .  786,796 

T  ennessean-S .  402 ,296 


1944 
671A48 
9M,4I6 

_  442,004 

Grand  Total .  1,928,541  1,779414 


Grand  ToUl . . 


3,609,954  3,628,678 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


961,386 

092,087 

530,327 


1,267,605 

840,906 

854,074 

567,700 


NEWARK.  N.  J. 

Star-Ledger-m .  533,218 

News-e .  1,487,537 

Call-S .  245,065 

Star-Ledger-S .  149.330 


670,034 

3194I0 

186,143 


Grand  Total .  3,849,178  3,630,274 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times  Union-m _  691,606  630,656 

Joumal-e .  671,446  596,902 

Times  Union-8 .  283,746  346,676 

Grand  ToUl .  1,646,887  1,582,134 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Joumal-e. . . .  5M,&68  672,601 

JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Tribune  (See  note)..  830,528  663,790 

Notb;  Tribune-e  sold  in  combination 
with  Uemocrat-m.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Tribune-e  only,  is  given. 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Joumal-m .  489,360 

News-Sentinel-e. . . .  697,760 

Joumal-8 .  173,266 

News-Sentinel-8. . . .  227,782 


440,456 

610,483 

209,477 

206,892 


Grand  ToUl .  1,488,168  1,376,308 

LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

Tribune  (.See  note)..  5^,614  627,063 

None  Tribune-e  and  liagle-m  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition  (e)  only, 
is  given. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


Bxaminer-m . 

Times-m . 

Herald-Kzpress-e. . . 

News-d . 

*Sxaminer-S . 

tTimes-S . 


671.064 

663,804 

759,867 

733,797 

432,713 

413,754 


724,064 

608,001 

708,593 

577,169 

514,300 

512,034 


Grand  ToUl .  3,674,009  3,735,051 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Journal-m. .  710,774 

Times-e .  933,6.37 

Courier  Joumal-S.. .  397,334 


675,263 

831,690 

447,046 


Grand  ToUl .  2,041,745  1,953,099 

LOWELL,  MASS. 


.Sun-e . 


496,247 


570,175 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H, 

Union  Leader  (See 

note) .  567,974 

Note  :  Manchester  Union-in  and  Leader- 
e  sold  in  combination  only.  Linage  of  one 
edition,  Union-m  only,  is  shown. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Conimerc’I  Appeai-m  943,982 
Press-Scimitar-e . . . .  627,104 

tCommerc'I  Appeal-8  417,154 


464.579 


772,003 

400,023 

424,180 


Grand  Total .  1,988,240  1,686,206 


MIAMI,  FLA. 

Hcrald-m .  943,016 

New's-e .  931,666 

*Herald-S .  367,116 

News-8 .  201,166 


749,436 

733,912 

406,046 

200,034 


Grand  ToUl .  2,442,953  2,089,428 

MILWAUKEE.  W)S. 


Sentinel-m . 

Joumal-e. . , 
*Sentinel-S . 
tJoumal-S. . 


552,292  498,010 

1,673.864  1,443,297 
266,642  280,700 

629,102  633,261 


Grand  ToUl . 

2,416,140 

2.448,«]1 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m. . 

363,136 

339,467 

Kegister-e . 

954,430 

869J03 

Kegister-S . 

241,910 

2M,40e 

Grand  Total . 

1.559,476 

1.436,1M 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Times  Hcayune-m. . 

1,213,886 

1.061,4»1 

1  tem-e . 

819,323 

1.000,226 

SUtes-e . 

857.076 

636,707 

Times  l^icayune  & 

SUtes-S . 

580,194 

641.460 

(vrand  Total . 

3,470,478 

3,360,882 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Times-m . 

1,024,524 

986.637 

Herald  Tribune-iu. . 

9.39,740 

856,563 

News-m . 

1,284,721 

1,161,4W 

Mirror-m . 

4U8.006 

347373 

Journal  .\merican-e. 

850,798 

742,866 

Post-e . 

668,648 

557,298 

Sun-e . 

1,252,831 

1.108306 

World  Telegram-e. . 

1,180,964 

980,817 

Times-S . 

797,760 

003339 

tHerald  Tribune-S.. 

622,596 

762366 

rNews-S . 

622,085 

072,006 

Mirror-.S . 

197,823 

208306 

Journal  American-S. 

366,064 

399,1211 

Grand  ToUl . 

10,216,560 

9,824,266 

NEW  YORK  CITY  (BROOKLYN) 

Uagle-e . 

662,429 

648,752 

liagle-S . 

183,850 

20T.664 

Grand  Total . 

846,279 

863306 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N. 

Y. 

Gazette-e . 

780,912 

753.646 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Post-Knquirer-e .... 

618.955 

620.16:< 

'I'ribune-e . 

950,906 

820,907 

Tribune-S . 

320,4:33 

348,929 

(•rand  Total . 

1,890,294 

1,801099 

OKLAHOMA 

CITY,  OKLA. 

<  >klahoman-m . 

644,328 

648,286 

Times-e . 

713.:321 

624,127 

<  )klaboman-.S . 

300,008 

292,636 

Grand  Total . 

1,657,657 

1,406.031 

OMAHA 

,  NEBR. 

World  Herald-e.  .  .  . 

713,842 

603.441 

World  Herald-S.  . . . 

317,755 

370,691 

Grand  ToUl . 

1,031,597 

1,043,134 

Nuts:  Worll  Herald  sold  in 

combins* 

tion.  Linage  of  one  edition  (e)  only,  s 

shown. 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

747  ORl 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

Journal  Transcript-e 

858,271 

874,041 

844,690 

801,7IB 

Journal  Star-S . 

247,707 

:{36331 

Grand  ToUl .  3,121,900  2,866,268 

MINNEAPOLIS.  IND. 

Tribune-in .  711,498  579,613 

Star  Joumal-e .  896,257  795,020 

Times-e .  561,104  502,036 

Tribune-S .  388,852  460,534 


Grand  ToUl .  1,950,668  2 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
tEvening  Bulletin-e.  1,348,974  1 

Inquirer-m . 

News-e . 

Evening  Public 

Ledger-e . 

Record-m . 

Inquirer-8  .  603,216 

•Record-S .  382,539 


1,313,808 

417,084 


841.907 


OILOK 

,191,tti 

,0ei.4M 

434Jt6 


Grand  ToUl .  2,657,711  2,337,203 

MODESTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e .  416,312  427,637 


MONTREAL.  CANADA 
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SUr-e . 

..  1,273,803 

1.123,288 

Gaxette-m . 

634,942 

676.334 

La  Presse-e . 

. .  1,107,138 

1.017,238 

La  Patrie-e . 

199,628 

170,698 

Herald-e . 

219,522 

162,258 

Standard-S . 

108,354 

109,747 

La  Patrie-S . 

182,794 

199,216 

Grand  Total . . . 

. .  3.725,781 

3.348,778 

MUNCIE.  IND. 

Press-e . 

506,691 

471,636 

Star-m . 

541,225 

464,069 

Star-S . 

186,381 

190,407 

( irand  Total . . . 

..  1,233,197 

1,126,112 

E  D  1 

1  T  O  R  & 

FUEL 

Grand  ToUl .  4,905,528 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
Post-Gaiette-m .  .  .  .  611,909 

Press-e .  1,169,119 

8uo-Telegraph-e _  787,036 

tPres8-S .  427,868 

Sun-Telegraph-S _  386,915 

Grand  ToUl .  3,381.847 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian-m .  734,707 

Jouraal-e .  704,348 

V>regonian-.S .  377.443 

tJoumal-8 .  319,815 

Grand  ToUl .  2,136,313  2.096JU 

PORTSMOUTH,  N.  H. 

Herald-e .  288,651  250J7(I 

(Continued  on  page  88) 
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U.  S.-Published  . 
j  Papers  Favored 
By  Berliners 

Newspapers  published  in  Ber* 
Un  by  the  U.  S.  Army  for  the 
German  populace — especially  the 
Allpemel  ti  e 
Ztitung  —  are 
eittremely  popu¬ 
lar  with  readers, 
according  to 
Dougald  Wer¬ 
ner,  United 
^ss  correspon¬ 
dent  who  re¬ 
turned  from 
there  last  week. 

Werner,  who 
is  making  his 
first  visit  home 
In  three  years, 
said  it  is  a  com-  warnar 
mon  sight  to  see  long  queues  of 
Berliners  waiting  for  the  U.  S.- 
published  paper,  most  popular 
in  the  city. 

The  Allgemeine  Zeitung  and 
Der  Tagespiel,  another  paper 
published  by  the  American 
Army,  are  issued  thrice  weekly 
and  sell  for  a  few  pfenning  a 
copy,  he  said. 

The  Russians  publish  seven 
papers  in  their  zone,  according 
to  the  U.P.  statl'er,  while  the 
British  are  issuing  one, 
Americans  two. 

He  reported  Berliners 
showing  any  fondness  for 
Russian  publications  because,  as 
one  told  him,  “all  they  give  you 
is  the  Communist  party  line  and 
there  is  no  attempt  to  publish 
the  news.” 

Werner  said  accommodations 
for  U.  S.  correspondents  are  “not 
too  bad,”  and  they  are  permit¬ 
ted  free  access  into  the  Russian 
occupation  zone. 

“You  know,”  he  remarked, 
"all  the  time  I  was  in  Berlin  I 
din’t  see  one  Russian  newspa¬ 
perman.  They  keep  to  them¬ 
selves.” 

Werner  crossed  the  Channel 
during  the  assault  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  and  covered  the  liberation 
of  Paris.  He  reported  air  force 
activity  in  England  from  No¬ 
vember,  1942,  until  the  invasion. 

Before  his  assignment  over¬ 
seas,  he  had  been  a  U.P.  staffer 
in  New  York,  Washington  and 
Des  Moines.  His  first  fulltime 
job  was  with  the  Wyoming 
Morning  Eagle.  Later  he  edited 
the  Scottsbluff  (Neb.)  Tribune 
and  was  with  the  Omaha  Bee- 
News  before  joining  U.P. 

Churchmen  Told 
To  Utilize  Ads 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  3 — 
Churches  should  “modemize 
their  approach  to  the  general 
public  by  using  advertising 
methods,”  the  Very  Rev.  Edward 
R.  Welles,  dean  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  of  Buffalo,  told  the 
Church  in  Public  Relations 
Conference  here. 

He  suggested  wider  use  of 
newspapers,  radio,  direct-mail 
and  outdoor-sign  advertising  by 
churches.  The  conference  was 

S>nsored  by  the  Council  of 
urches  of  Buffalo. 


Raymond  Returns 
To  King  Features 

continued  from  page  32 

and  the  purchasing  newspaper, 
instead  of  printing  the  comics  in 
its  own  pages  would  make  up 
a  thrice-weekly  comic  book,  hall 
tabloid  size,  which  did  little  to 
spread  the  comic  habit  and  noth¬ 
ing  to  boost  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Machada  indicated. 


Cartoon  Chat  and  Notes 
GENERAL  FEATURES  Corpo¬ 
ration’s  editorial  cartoonist, 
Jerry  Costello,  has  received  the 
commendation  of  a  New  York 
State  Commissioner,  C.  J.  Fletch¬ 
er,  for  his  frequent  cartoons  on 
safety  subjects.  .  .  .  The  KFS 
Beatrice  Fairfax  “Advice  to  the 
Lovelorn,”  long  conducted  by 
the  late  Marie  Manning  Gasch 
will  for  the  present  be  written 
by  a  staff  member,  according  to 
Frank  McLearn,  a  KFS  editor. 
.  .  .  ’The  fourth  “Teenie  Weenies” 
book  by  CT-NYN’c  William 
Donahey  will  be  published  soon 
by  Whlttelsey  House. 

Add  coincidences:  Mel  Graff, 
who  draws  the  KFS  “Secret 
Agent  X9,”  sends  us  a  cartoon 
sequence  he  did  more  than  a 
year  ago  containing  a  villain 
nicknamed  —  appropriately  — 
“Itchie.”  Recently,  of  course, 
CT-NYN’s  “Dick  Tracy”  has  been 
having  a  lot  of  trouble  with  a 
villain  who  keeps  scratching.  .  .  . 
And  King’s  Frank  Robbins  did  a 
sequence  of  “Johnny  Hazard”  in 
which  a  GI  received  $5,000  as 
the  millionth  GI  down  a  Wear- 
Like-Iron  gangplank.  The  se¬ 
quence  appeared  the  same  day 
the  news  columns  reported  that 
Sgt.  Walter  Gerszewski  had  been 
presented  with  a  $500  war  bond 
as  the  175,000th  soldier  home 
aboard  the  Argentina.  .  .  .  Could 
it  be  another  coincidence  that 
the  prophesier  of  the  future  in 
recent  “Li’l  Abner”  dailies  is 
named  Drusilla  Pearson,  a  name 
remarkably  similar  to  that  of  a 
former  United  Featurf,  Syndi¬ 
cate  columnist  who  likes  to 
scoop  the  future? 

First  of  the  AP  Newsfeatuhes 
seven  year-end  review  pages 
goes  out  next  week  to  AP  news¬ 
papers.  .  .  .  The  new  APN  serial 
is  “Enchanted  Journey,”  a  ro¬ 
mantic  story  in  30  chapters  by 
Helen  R.  Woodward,  for  release 
Dec.  18.  .  .  .  Peter  Edson,  chief 
of  NEA’s  Washington  bureau, 
has  written  a  series  of  six  dis¬ 
patches  pulling  together  the 
facts  that  numerous  experts 
were  able  to  furnish  on  the 
peacetime  uses  of  atomic  energy. 


AIR  EXPRESS 


RATES  SHOWN  above  include  special  pick-up  and 
special  delivery  of  shipments  in  major  United  States  towns 
and  cities  —  with  3-mile-a-minute  speed  of  flight  in  bemeen. 

SAME-DAY  DELIVERY  is  possible  in  many  cases.  If 
your  shipment  is  moving  to  or  from  an  off -airline  point,  rapid 
air-rail  schedules  serve  23,000  such  points  in  the  United  States. 
Service  direct  by  air  to  and  from  scores  of  foreign  countries. 

WHEN  TIME  MEANS  PHONEY  -  an  order  gained, 
a  customer  better  served  —  Air  Express  “earns  its  weight  in 
gold.” 

WRITE  TODAY  for  “Jig  Saw  Puzzle,”  a  booklet  packed 
with  facts  that  will  help  you  solve  many  a  shipping  problem. 
Air  Expres.<:  Division,  Railway  Express  Agency,  230  Park  Ave., 


Doily  Aids  Needy . 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Dec.  3 — ^Two 
local  families  found  a  friend 
in  need  in  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald.  Both  were  recipients 
of  funds  raised  through  the 
paper.  World-Herald  readers 
contributed  more  than  $5,000 
to  one  family  whose  three  soiis 
died  when  fire  swept  their 
home.  Another  $1,100  was  con-, 
tributed  to  a  family  whose  five 
children  were  left  fatherless  as 
a  result  of  an  accident.  In 
both  cases,  the  paper  and  its 
Goodfellow  Charities  fund  led 
in  contributions.  , 


New  York  17.  Or  ask  for  it  at  any  Airline  or  Express  oftice. 


Phen*  AIR  EXPRESS  DIVISION,  RAILWAY  EXPRESS  AGENCY 
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October  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

1945  1M4 

Uulletin-e  1.147,7*7  9f».806 

Jounml-m  663,176  460.511 

Journal-S  .<118.646  311.914 

('.rami  Total  3,129,609  1,722431 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Le  Iser-c . 

Notk;  Newspaper  on  strike  Oct.  1  to 
Oct.  31 

READING,  PA. 

liaKle-e  (See  note) .  796,465 

KaKle-S  .  74,603 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


News  Leader -e 

1,035,971 

920,874 

Times  Dtspatch«m  . 

719,335 

650,228 

Times  Dispatch*S 

382,247 

398.855 

C>rand  Total  ... 

2.137,5&3 

1,969,957 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Democrat  K 

Chronicle-m 

983,114 

770,087 

Times  1  nion-c  . 

1,141,441 

862,116 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle-.S 

460,140 

443,238 

Grand  Total. 

2,583,695 

2,076,441 

ROCKFORD.  ILL. 

KeKister-  RepubUc-e . 

871,164 

718,849 

Star-m  . 

611,626 

495,191 

Star-S  . 

214,449 

,  235,962 

Grand  Total . 

1,697,239 

1,449,992 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Union-m 

381,122 

319,311 

Bee-e 

934,043 

935,649 

Union-S.  . 

166,828 

209,830 

Crrand  Total. 

1.481.993 

1,464,790 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globe- Democrat-ra 

583,418 

460,291 

Post-Dispatch-e 

1.236,048 

986,755 

Star-Timc>-e 

828,361 

707,557 

‘K>lobe-Deiuocrat-S . 

386,200 

378,602 

Fost-Dispatch-S 

595,039 

583,244 

Grand  Total  . 

3,629,066 

3,116,449 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  , 

588,718 

485,956 

Dispatch -e . 

864,311 

738,190 

Pioneer  Press-S.  . 

330,904 

354,734 

Grand  Total . 

1,783,933 

1,578,880 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

Express-m .  . 

759,713 

655,892 

News-e . 

1,041,336 

907,560 

Light  .e . 

810,042 

747,683 

Express-S 

406,007 

443,847 

♦Light-S  . 

374,667 

412,173 

Grand  Total.  .  . 

3,391,765 

3,167,155 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Umon-m 

915,542 

864,932 

Joumal-e 

673,846 

558,135 

Tribune-Sun-e 

1.191,898 

1,127.064 

Union-S . 

342,474 

405,600 

Grand  Total . 

3,123,760 

2,955,731 

('.rand  Total .  871/>68 

N't>T8:  Eaitle-e  and  Times-m  sold  in 

comliination.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Eagle-e  only,  is  given. 

No  publication  since  September  8,  1945, 
due  to  strike 


1945 

1944 

Chrooicle-m . 

619,136 

628.888 

Ezamiaer-ra . 

747,368 

668.664 

(2all-BulIetin-e . 

682.221 

595,568 

News-e . 

606,408 

553,660 

t(.:hronicle-S . 

304,421 

341,481 

*Szamlaer.S . 

408,876 

436.056 

Grai|d  Total . 

3..3d8,330 

3,224,307 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y 

Gaxette-m . 

830,601 

747,266 

Union  Star-e . 

778,427 

656,484 

Grand  Total . 

1,609,028 

1,403,750 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribune-m . 

601,849 

520,245 

Times-e . 

735,054 

699.686 

Scran  tonian-S . 

204,204 

208,866 

Grand  Total . 

1,541,107 

1,428,796 

SEATTLE 

WASH. 

Post- 1  ntei  Ugencer- m 

668,862 

555,476 

star-e . ■ , , . . 

498,744 

533,667 

Tima-e . 

1,030,798 

753,146 

♦Poat-Intelligencer-S 

390,550 

411,418 

Times-S . 

345,748 

318,402 

Grand  Total . 

2,934,702 

2,572,104 

SIOUX  CITY.  IOWA 

Journai-Tribune-e .  . 

491,472 

424,460 

Journal-S . 

178,776 

195,580 

Grand  Total . 

670,248 

620,040 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune-e . 

851.666 

672,069 

Tribun«-S . 

243,904 

220,782 

Grand  Total . 

1,095,570 

892,851 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman-Rev  ’  w-m 

460.501 

385,672 

Chrootcle-e . 

722,883 

638,023 

tSpokesman-Rev’w-S 

353,011 

303,254 

Grand  Total . 

1,536,395 

1,326,949 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Herald  Joumal-e .  .  . 

1,209,404 

1,038.360 

Post-Standard-m .  . . 

571,003 

495,868 

*Herald  American-S 

420,231 

477,292 

Post-Standard -S _ 

257,237 

251,695 

Grand  Total . 

2,457,875 

2,263,215 

TACOMA 

WASH. 

News-Tribunc-e.  .  .  . 

813,173 

710.819 

Times-e . 

556,445 

494,593 

News-Tribune-S. . .  . 

229,141 

306,930 

Grand  Total . 

1,598,759 

1,512,342 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Times-m . 

354,926 

254,481 

Blade-e . 

1,072,437 

888,397 

Times-S . 

357,783 

341,737 

Grand  Total . 

1,785,146 

1,484,615 

TORONTO 

CANADA 

Globe  &  Mail-m _ 

909,193 

795,330 

Telegram-e . 

1,202,787 

1,072,301 

Star-e . 

1,277,195 

1.185,960 

Star-w . 

127,483 

131,135 

Evening  Times  (See 

note) . 

Timce-Ad  vertiser-S . 


Grand  Total ... 

Notb:  Trenton  Tiraes-e  and  State  Oa- 
zette-m  are  sold  in  combination. 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

Record  (Sec  note) .  .  719,158  678,800 

Nora:  Kceord-m  sold  in  combination 
with  Times-Kecocd-e.  _  Linage  of  one  cdi- 
tion,  Record-m  only,  is  given. 


1945 

1944 

V'indicator 

194,5 

1944 

774,486 

696,981 

Telegram-^ .  .  . . . 

933,304 

rn.Tfa 

122,691 

121,399 

Vindicator 

897,177 

818,380 

Telegram-S . 

336,706 

3C0.340 

Tribune-e. 
World-m .  , 
World-S. . 


TULSA,  OKLA. 

.  685,187  676,407 

.  019.088  618,632 

.  270,982  327,202 


(Irand  Total .  1,575,237  1,622,241 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m.  529,164  491,740 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


Times- Uerald-d 
News-e 
Post-m 
Star-e. . 
*Times-Herald-S 
Post-S. 
tStar-S 


1,115,916 

696,458 

1,182,910 

1,643,417 

350,595 

370,733 

535,408 


1,094,691 

635.917 

1,026.641 

1,474,871 

405,786 

381.811 

602,877 


Grand  Total .  6,894.437  5,622,594 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 
Republican  American 

biet  note) .  660,492  612,940 

Democrat-e .  317,166  336,200 

Republican-S .  163, 8M  175,351 

Grand  Totel .  1,141,487  1,124,496 

NuTC  :  Republican  American  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  American-e.  Linage  of  one 
edition,  Republican-m,  shown. 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  MACY 
GROUP 

Mamaroneck 

Times-e .  225,365  214,902 

Mt.  Vernon  Argus-e.  502,429  413,623 

New  Rochelle  Stand¬ 
ard  Star-e .  619,816  495,213 

Ossining  Citizen 

Register -e .  218,570  225,334 

Port  Chester  Item-e.  443,657  376,775 

Tarrytown  News-e. .  252,993  240,507 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-E .  511,694  407,947 

White  Plains 

Dispatch-e .  604,473  525,507 

Peekskill  Star-e.  .  .  .  312,562  238,104 


C.randToUl .  3,691,559  3,137,912 

WICHITA,  KANS. 

Beacon-e .  786,577  783,502 

Eagle-m .  572,139  513,560 

Eagle-e .  636,271  612,53/ 

Heacon-S .  328,617  394,703 

Eagle-S .  247,893  271,868 

Grand  ToUl .  2,571,497  2,576,170 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegram-m .  719,566  692,640 

Gazette  &  Post-e .  .  .  825,960  789,947 

Telegram-S .  289,182  .338,147 

Grand  Total .  3,516,658  3,184,726  Grand  Total .  1,834,708  1,820,734 


Grand  Total .  1,270,009  1,15*133 

Figures  Sippliel  by  Publishws  ’ 

BRONX,  N.  Y.  CITY 

Home  News-e .  284,390  320,101 

Horae  News-S .  30,882  86Mil 

Grand  Total .  315,272  407,077 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Times-ra .  713.869  674147 

.Star-e .  766,915  «7i,m 

Star-S .  459,227  510^7 

Grand  Total .  1.940,011  1,856016 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

Standard-Times-e.  .  570,430  455,106 

Standard-Times-S  83,104  104.062 

Grand  Total .  653.534  556,740 

MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING 
IN  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  COMIC 

WEEKLY  AND  THIS  WEEK- 
OCTOBER,  194S 

*  "AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  l.i«.~ 
74,066  and  "COMIC  WEEKLY”  Uaagt 

30,205  lines  is  included  in  the  Sundt; 
hgures  of  the  following  papers:  Baltimore 
American,  Boston  .Vdvertiser,  Chicago 
Herald-American,  Detroit  Times,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Ttle 
graph,  San  Antonio  Light,  Washiagtoo 
Times-Herald. 

♦"AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 

73.862  and  "COMIC  WEEKLY"  Limge 

30,205  lines  in  the  Albany  Times-Unim, 
New  York  Journal  American  and  Syraciue 
I  Icrald- American . 

•  "AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 
74.066  lines  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
Miami  Herald  and  Philadelphia  Record. 

*  "AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  Linage 

83.862  lines  in  the  Buffalo  Courier  Bzpreee. 

♦"COMIC  WEEKLY”  Linage  30,205 

lines  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 

♦  "AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  Linage 
76,858  lines  and  "COMIC  WTJEKLV" 

30,205  lines  in  the  Ivos  .\ngeles  Examiner, 
San  Francisco  Examiner  and  Seattle  Poet- 
Intelligencer. 

♦  "AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 
76,858  lines  in  the  Portland  Oregotiian. 

t"THIS  WEEK”  Linage  46,914  lines  is 
included  in  the  Sunday  hgures  of  the  foUon- 
ing  papers:  .Atlanta  Constitution,  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  Birmingham  News  &  .vge  Herald. 
Boston  Herald,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
Dallas  News,  Detroit  News,  Memphis 
Commercial  .Appeal,  Milwaukee  Jou^ 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  Pittsburgh  Press,  St 
l^uis  ('.lobe  Democrat.  Washington  Star. 

Indianapolis  Star  (temporarily  discon¬ 
tinued  effective  .September  9). 

t'  THIS  WEEK”  Linage  46,213  lino 
in  the  I.g>s  Angeles  Times.  Portland  Journal, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  Spokane 
Spokesman  Review. 

#  SPLIT-RUN  LINAGE— Chicago  Trio- 
une-m,  263,130;  S.  81,926;  New  York  News- 
m.  275.997;S,  117,866;  Journal  American-t 
179,766;  S,  36,882. 


Getting  News  in  Russia 
Not  Eosyn  Says  Shapiro 

Despite  the  relaxation  of 
Soviet  (»nsorship,  foreign  (xirre- 
spondents  in  Moscow  still  face 
what  is  probably  the  tightest 
news  situation  in  the  world,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  dispatch  this  week 
from  Henry  Shapiro,  United 
Press  head  in  the  Russian  capi¬ 
tal. 

“There  are  still  no  ‘semi-offi¬ 
cial’  sour(»s  in  Moscow,  no  regu¬ 
lar  press  conferences,  no  hand¬ 
outs,  no  dopesters  or  sources  of 
tips  on  news,’’  said  Shapiro. 
“Correspondents  hope  that 
Soviet  authorities,  having  de¬ 
cided  to  relax  the  censorship, 
eventually  will  provide  some 
facilities  for  obtaining  informa¬ 
tion.  Without  facilities  the  lib¬ 
eral  censorship  gives  nothing 
but  an  illusion  of  freedom.  Cor¬ 
respondents  have  few  means  of 
confirming  their  reports. 
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Reporters  Form 
'Hardrock  Club' 

Washington,  Dec.  4  —  The 
“Cuff  Links  Club’’  of  FDR  days 
has  been  succeeded  by  the 
“Hardrock  Club”  whose  most 
distinguished  member  is  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman. 

News  correspondents  who  ac¬ 
companied  Truman  on  his  cam¬ 
paign  train  last  fall  and  those 
who  went  with  him  to  Potsdam, 
formed  the  organization  last 
week-end  on  a  Potomac  River 
cruise.  The  name  was  picked 
in  recollection  of  the  vice-pres¬ 
idential  trip  to  a  copper  mine 
in  Butte,  Montana,  and  its  em¬ 
blem  is  a  lapel  ornament  in  the 
shape  of  a  miner’s  pick-axe. 

'The  late  President  Roosevelt 
presented  cuff-links  to  corre¬ 
spondents  who  were  with  him 
on  memorable  trips,  thereby 
starting  a  fad  which  President 
Truman  has  carried  on. 


Baillie  Not  Surprised 
Domei  Head  Is  Accused 

When  MacArthur’s  command 
in  Tokyo  added  to  the  war 
criminals’  list  Inosuke  Foruno, 
former  president  of  Domei,  and 
Matsutardo  Shorkia,  head  of 
Yomuri  Hochi,  it  came  as  no  sur¬ 
prise  to  Hugh  Baillie,  president 
of  the  Unit^  Press. 

Baillie,  recently  returned  from 
Japan,  told  a  luncheon  meeting 
of  the  Overseas  Press  Club,  in 
New  York,  that  when  he  was  in 
Tokyo  one  of  Foruno’s  own  di¬ 
rectors  had  declared  Foruno 
probably  would  be  named  a  war 
criminal. 

“The  Japs  themselves,”  Baillie 
remarked,  “are  very  active  in 
turning  each  other  up.” 

The  U.P.  president  pointed  out 
that  arrest  by  MacArthur’s  com¬ 
mand  came  only  after  such  a 
strong  case  had  been  built 
against  the  prisoner  as  to  reduce 
the  possibility  of  acquittal. 


Oregon  Dailies 
To  Share  Paper 

Portland,  Ore.,  Dec.  4— A 
newspaper  distress  committee 
has  been  formed  within  the 
Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  to  assist  any  pub¬ 
lisher  in  the  state  who  is  threat¬ 
ened  with  loss  of  his  newsprint 
supply. 

The  ONPA  board  of  dirMtors 
named  a  committee  consistinl 
of: 

M.  J.  Frey,  business  manager. 
Portland  Oregonian;  S.  R- 
Winch,  business  manager,  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal;  Walter  W.  R.  Mey. 
publisher,  Oregon  City  Enter 
prise;  and  Tom  Purcell,  pu^ 
lisher,  Gresham  Outlook  s#* 
president  of  ONPA. 

“We  cannot  stand  idly  by  an*! 
watch  any  newspaper  cl^ 
down  because  of  inability  tojP 
newsprint,”  Mr,  Frey  declared  to 
the  board. 

E  R  far  December  8, 
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Mac  M.  Wilkins, 
Oregon  Adman, 
Dies  at  45 

Portland.  Ore.,  Dec.  3 — Fu¬ 
neral  services  were  held  here 
Nov.  29  for  Mac  M.  Wilkins,  45, 
senior  partner 
in  the  firm  of 
Ifac  Wilkins, 

CDle  &  Weber, 
idvertising  busi¬ 
ness  counsel 
frtth  offices  here 
in  Seattle. 

Mr.  Wilkins 
died  Nov.  24. 

Mr.  Wilkins, 
whose  first  busi- 
D  e  s  s  training 
was  as  a  news¬ 
boy,  attended 
the  Universities 
of  Oregon  and  Utah. 

He  was  associated  in  his  early 
business  career  with  the  Port¬ 
land  Telegram,  Pathe  News,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Salt 
Lake  City  News. 

He  served  in  the  Navy  in  the 
first  World  War. 

He  entered  the  advertising 
business  in  1925,  becoming  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Western  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Portland  and 
Seattle.  He  next  joined  Cross- 
ley  &  Failing,  Portland  ad 
agency,  and  then  went  with  the 
firm  of  Gerber  &  Crossley. 

With  Arlyn  Cole,  Mr.  Wilkins 
formed  Mac  Wilkins  &  Cole  in 
1931,  expanding  subsequently 
into  the  present  firm. 

He  was  a  member  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Oregon  Advertising 
Club;  member.  Pacific  Council, 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies;  chairman,  Ore¬ 
gon  State  chapter,  AAAA,  and 
member  of  the  Radio  Commit¬ 
tee,  AAAA. 


Paper  Bequeathed 
To  Mrs.  Kinxnonth 

The  will  of  the  late  J.  Lyle 
Kinmonth,  editor  and  publisher 
for  50  years  of  the  Asbury 
Park  (N.  J.)  Press,  probated 
last  week,  bequeathed  the  news¬ 
paper  to  his  widow,  Mrs.  Mabel 
Brazer  Kinmonth,  and  provid¬ 
ed  that  after  her  dea&,  the 
paper  should  go  to  Wayne  D. 
McMurray,  general  manager, 
and  Ernest  W.  Lass,  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  corporation. 
In  the  event  that  Mr.  McMurray 
and  Mr.  Lass  should  die  before 
Mrs.  Kinmonth,  the  will  pro¬ 
vided  that  Rutgers  University, 
which  Mr.  Kinmonth  help^ 
found,  will  obtain  the  paper. 


Max  Hettinger  Dies 

Max  Hettinger,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Tucson  (Ariz.) 
Daily  Citizen,  died  Dec.  1  fol¬ 
lowing  long  illness.  Born  in 
1906,  Columbus,  he  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  worked  on  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Citizen  and  the  Carlsbad 
(N.  M.)  Current- Argus  before 
joining  the  Citizen.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  mother  and  a 
brother,  Bishop  Edward  G.  Het- 
finger.  Auxiliary  Bishop,  Col- 
tunbus  Diocese,  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 


([^tiituarp 


FREDERICK  L.  LONG,  77. 

member  of  the  Silurians,  vet¬ 
eran  New  York  new^apermen’s 
group,  and  also  connected  with 
papers  in  Pittsburgh,  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Chicago,  died  Dec.  4, 
in  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.  Breaking 
retirement  in  1942,  he  edited 
the  weekly  Bloomfield  (N.  J.) 
Independent  Press  until  his  fi¬ 
nal  retirement  last  winter. 

James  H.  Killet,  75,  one  time 
district  circulation  manager  for 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  for 
several  years  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  old  Evening  Wis¬ 
consin,  died  at  his  home  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  Dec.  2, 

Frank  S.  Markward,  63,  long¬ 
time  Philadelphia  newspaper¬ 
man  and  last  affiliated  with  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  died  Dec. 
2  after  a  brief  illness. 

Edmund  L.  CLiFroRD,  76,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  treasurer  of 
the  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican, 
died  Nov.  28.  With  the  news¬ 
paper  for  57  years,  he  was  the 
third  member  of  the  Republican 
executive  staff  to  die  this  year. 
Others  were  Col.  J.  H.  Zerby, 
Jr.,  publisher,  and  Charles  E. 
Alter,  treasurer. 

H.  B.  Henson,  39,  public  rela¬ 
tions  counsel  for  Cooper  Union 
and  former  head  of  the  U.  S. 
bureau  at  Cleveland,  O.,  was 
found  dead  Dec.  3  beside  the 
tracks  of  the  Long  Island  Rail¬ 
road  near  Manhasset,  L.  I. 
Police,  who  found  his  automo¬ 
bile  nearby,  believed  he  may 
have  suffered  a  heart  attack. 
He  recently  was  discharged 
from  the  Army  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  colonel. 

Hiram  Motherwell,  57,  au¬ 
thor,  ex-editor  of  Stage  mag¬ 
azine  and  formerly  connected 
with  the  Boston  Transcript,  the 
Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News  and 
later  as  European  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Chicago  Dally  News, 
died  Dec.  1  in  New  York. 

Rev.  Dr.  George  R.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  75,  retired  pastor  of 
the  Noroton  Presbsrterian 
Church  in  Darien,  Conn.,  and 
former  editorial  vinrter  for  the 
Stamford  Advocate,  died  Nov. 
29  in  Stamford. 

Cornelius  R.  Callaghan,  85, 
one  of  Ohio’s  oldest  newspaper¬ 
men  in  years  of  service,  died 
Dec.  1  in  Bellevue.  He  began 
his  newspaper  career  in  1880  on 
the  staff  of  the  Bellevue  Gaz¬ 
ette,  then  a  weekly.  He  and  his 
brother,  M.  J.  Callaghan,  found¬ 
ed  the  Daily  Gazette  in  1894. 

Earle  M.  Wakefield,  57,  vet¬ 
eran  Detroit  Times  advertising 
man,  died  Dec.  2  in  Detroit.  He 
formerly  was  editorial  director 
for  the  H.  O.  Reno  Advertising 
Company  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  John  M.  Smythe 
Company,  Chicago. 

William  J.  Huske,  66,  dis¬ 
trict  manager  for  INS  at 
Marion,  O.,  before  he  took  over 
the  contract  bridge  department 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
in  1927,  was  found  dead  in  his 
New  York  home  from  effects  of 
gas  Nov.  28.  With  Ely  Culbert¬ 
son,  he  help  found  the  Bridge 
World  magazine. 

Herbert  Hatfield,  65.  vice- 
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president  of  Reynolds-Fitzger- 
ald,  Inc.,  newspaper  represen¬ 
tatives  of  New  York,  died  Nov. 
28  in  New  York. 

Victor  L.  Spalding,  71,  re¬ 
tired  Uniontown,  Ky.  news¬ 
paper  publisher,  died  recently 
in  Morganfield,  Ky. 

James  H.  Heath,  city  editor 
of  the  old  San  Diego  ( Cal. ) 
Tribune  and  before  that  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor  of  the  Lewiston 
(Me.)  Journal,  died  recently  in 
a  Masonic  rest  home  near  San 
Francisco. 

Archie  H.  Koop,  50,  Iowa  In¬ 
formation  chief  for  the  U,  S. 
Employment  Service  and  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  Des  Afoines 
(la.)  Register,  died  Nov.  24, 
after  a  two-month  illness. 

Charles  H.  Mohr,  83,  for 
nearly  30  years  manager  of  the 
news  department  in  Covington, 
Ky.,  for  the  Cincinnati  (O.) 
Enquirer,  died  Nov.  29,  at  his 
home  in  Cynthlana,  Ky. 

Miles  Overholt,  author  of 
several  western  stories  and  re¬ 
cently  copyreader  for  the  Mem¬ 
phis  ( Tenn. )  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal,  died  Nov.  24  in  Memphis. 
He  at  one  time  was  associated 
with  the  New  York  Journal,  the 
Boston  American  and  the  An¬ 
derson  (S.  C.)  Independent. 

Daniel  J.  Carter,  Jr.,  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  North  Wilkes- 
boro  ( N.  C. )  Journal-Patriot, 
died  Nov.  30. 

William  C.  Wear,  co-owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Opelika 
(Ala.)  News  and  a  veteran  of 
40  years  in  newspaper  work, 
died  Nov.  29. 

Robert  L.  Conner,  70,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Cincinnati  Post 
advertising  department,  who 
for  many  years  later  had  his 
own  agency  in  California,  died 
recently  at  Grant’s  Pass,  Ore. 

Thomas  K  Sullivan,  83,  tele¬ 
graph  operator  who  helped 
transmit  the  news  of  President 
William  McKinley’s  death,  died 
last  week  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
after  a  long  illness.  He  was  an 
AP  telegrapher  at  the  old  Buf¬ 
falo  Times. 

Fred  R.  Coburn,  61,  former 
executive  editor  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune  and  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star,  died  Dec.  5  in  Minneapolis. 
In  his  newspaper  career  he  also 
was  associated  with  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Item  and  the  Boston  Post. 

Seth  Maxwell,  62,  copy  reader 
and  veteran  staff  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  died  Dec. 
6  in  Philadelphia. 


Classified  Ads 


SrrUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  wMi  Ordar) 

I  time— .50  per  Hne 
4  .40  per  line  per  ieterKon 

HELP  WANTED  end 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time— .90  per  Rne 
2  times — .80  per  line  per  Insertiea 
4  tirne^— .70  per  tine  per  interKee 
3  lines  minimum 
Count  5  words,  one  Tine. 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 


Wisrspeper  Irekere 

OAPASU  HAnMiOfft.  beytot.  tell- 
iog,  mergers,  dniUes  or  weeklirs,  say- 
where  in  U.  S.  Ne  leases  or  tredss. 
Lee  Felgkaer  Ageaey,  KashviUe,  MIeh. 
BCAT  BKOroESS,  Biagkamtoa.  N.  T. 
Betabliehad  1»I4.  Kewipaperi  bought 

and  sold  witboat  pebUeity. _ 

OOMTIDBXTlAli  information  on  daily 
nesrepaper  properties.  W.  H.  Glover 

Oo.,  Venture,  Oelif.  _ 

mWBFAPEKS  BOT»*HT  k  SOLD 
li.  Parker  Likely  *  Oe. 
aSO  Perk  Ave.,  Ifew  York  17.  N.  Y. 

not  a*  much  interested 
ill  aalea  as  iu  satisfaction.  Arthur  \V. 
Stypes.  625  Market  St..  San  Kran- 
ciseo  5»  Calif. 


Help  WiBlad  rriteriei 

COPTBBAimB,  eaperieuecd.  wintod 
for  afternoon  daily  newipaner.  One 
hour'B  ride  from  New  York  (.ify.  Sal¬ 
ary  to  start  $55.  Hox  5113,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


NBWSPAPEB  WANTED 
Veteran,  30.  with  civilian  and  military 
publiahing  background.  iucludiiiK 
newspaper  experience  in  Europe,  wants 
to  invest  in  or  purekaso  a  small  daily 
or  a  weekly  on  the  Atlantic  Seaboard, 
preferably  in  New  York,  Metropalitan 
nr  Suburban  area.  New  Jersey,  Long 
island  or  Conneeticnt.  -All  negetia- 
tioDs  will  be  held  in  strictest  eenfl- 
dence.  Hox  V.  O.,  147  Fourth  Avenue, 

■Sew  York  3,  N.  Y.  _ 

TtTR  W-  J.  MC  QlPPm  Newspaper 
Co.,  owning  seven  small  city  dailies 
in  the  Middlewest,  is  seeking  further 
investments  in  dailies  or  large  vreek- 
lies  in  the  Middle  West  or  West.  Wtlj 
pnrchate  entire  or  part  interests,  and 
prepared  to  meet  all  payment  require- 
mente,  from  all  cash  to  terms  of  any 
kind.  Write  in  fullest  confidence  to 
W.  J.  McGifBn,  212  South  Linden 

llrive,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. _ 

ir  FOBMEB  FUBUSHEB.  adequately 
financed  for  any  fair-priced  daily, 
seeks  good  property.  Experience  and 
iisaociates  will  encourage  owners  de¬ 
siring  to  exchange  good  property  for 
cash  or  safe  investment  All  replies 
confidential.  Box  3095,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


nWBPAPKB  PLANT  *  JOB  ISOP 
P0«  lALB 

This  shop  publitkod  a  Bhoppor’i  Gutda 
la  Tampa,  bat  baa  booa  eW4  alaao 

the  War  aaa  to  labor  akovtago.  Wm 
saU  aU  or  holf  iatorost.  Ooatoot  lira. 
V.  Lomay,  $06  B.  Oaoa  Bt.,  Tampo. 

Florida. _ _ 

pil^oXxiOK  PABTBBB 
Por  growinc  technicsl  pnbUcation. 
Prefer  yottSf  man  witk 
^Uisg  background  who  U  wlUSng  to 
oTcit  up  to  $10*000  to  ba  ipwrt  ^ 
txpansioa  program.  Thia  book  la 
tlean  and  alreai^  haa  good  reader  and 
idvartteing  following^  a  new  field. 


Meckaaical 


Far  Sala 


2  X  20  Hoe  Eleetretype  Plat  PI*”": 
ihaver;  10-ln.  Weiel  Electric  Proof 
’reae;  8-colnmn  Curved  Elec.  Mat 
Icorcher ;  3,500  lb.  Hoe  Stereo.  Par- 
laee;  26  z  31  all  metal  Elevating 
7abte;  7  and  8-eolnmn  Caating  Boxea; 
lota  Carved  Eoutar  for  22%-ia.  ^oot 
ut;  2*  and  48-pafe  Hoo  Web  Newe- 
laper  Presses ;  Duplex  8-page  Angle 
iar;  Model  CSM  and  B8M  Intertypos, 
omplete.  Thome*  W.  Hall  Co.,  HO 


NEWSPAPEB  presses  for  immediate 
delivery.  Hoe  6  unit,  Hoe  5  unit,  Hoe 
t  unit.  Goss  32-page,  Duplex  20-page 
semi-rylindrical.  Detailed  infortnation 
gladly  furnished.  .Tohn  Griffiths  Co.. 
17  Eaat  42nd  St.,  N.  T. 


UVOGBAPH-PBBSS  and  all  equip¬ 
ment  naod  in  printing  newspaper  for 
immediate  sale  aa  part  of  an  estate. 
Girdner*  Variety  Store,  Box  807,  AJo. 
.Arison  a. 


ClaHsitled  .\ds  Coot.  Next  Page 
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QmifaJ  A4i  CmmtimtJ  hum  pm$€  99 


OfaMilrtiTt 


Mwfciical  t  Hmtmk 

60-Xbft8XPOWXB  8-phkte,  66-ereIe, 
220-Tolt  0«neral  Electric  AO  motor 
and  awitchboard  panel  complete  with 
driven  and  5-horaepower  atarter  motor, 
Kood  aa  new;  Ideal  tor  8-nnit  color 
preaa.  Twin  atereotTpe  pot  with  one 
Jnnier,  cylinder  aiae  1414  incbea  with 
3244'lnch  cutoff;  pota,  4|4  tona  each. 
The  Atlanta  Journal,  Atlanta,  Qa. 
UlTBllTTFB*— Model  A-0  08M, 

^pe  Model  5,  $1^00  aaeh.  S-page 
(Maa  Mawapai^  Preaa,  Miehle  and 
Babeeck  Pmaaea.  Complete  planta 
bought  aad  aold.  Northern  Machine 
Worka,  Marahall  Jb  Jeffaraon  Streeta, 

Philadelphia  22.  Pa.  _ 

*4  PAOB  MOM  uurff^ijl 
4  ulta— denhie  feldar^kl  9/19  ent- 
aM  AO  Mater,  iimglui  ataraa.  Win 
d«  ealar. 

n  PACE  0088  STRAIOHTLUfE 
4  daaka  aingle  width — 2t  9/19  ent^ff. 
BEN  8HTn.MAM 

US  I.  Mala  8t.,  Baehaatar  4.  K.  T. 


Marfcaaaral  Egaipaiaat  Waalad 


WAMTBD 

Oona  preaa,  aingle  width  (twa  pagaa 

arlda),  1S%  loeh  printing  dlamatar  " 
Sl%  hah  ent-off  ar  deck  far  aama. 
Oira  fall  detaila  and  prieaa.  Baa 
104S.  Editor  A  Pahllahar. _ 


WAMTBD:  Halftone  aeraaa.  66  Uaa, 
18  a  SS  iaeb  nr  aay  fnll  page  aawapa 
par  alaa.  Will  pay  gaad  pHaa.  Write 

ar  wira.  Milton  Torell,  Maakanteal 
8apt.,  Lon  Angelaa  Biaminor,  1111  8o. 
Eraadwny.  Loe  Angelea  64,  Oalif 
IfODBBM  ROTAET  Newnpaper  preaa 
wanted  92  to  64  pagea,  motora,  atereo- 
typo  machinery,  1  color  preferred. 
Box  8070,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 
MODEBM  ENOBAVTKO  PLAMT.  24 
or  82  Modem  Rotary  Preaa.  No  Junk. 
Give  aerial  number,  hiatory,  availabil¬ 
ity  date.  Box  8077,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
liaher. 

64  PAGE  GOSS  or  Hoe  Octuple  Ro¬ 
tary  Newapaper  preaa  wanted.  Unit 
Type  with  motor  and  atereotype  equip¬ 
ment.  Box  8098.  Editor  A  Publiaher. 
OMB  OB  TWO  four-page  unita  for 
Duplex  Tnbnier  one  to  one  preaa. 
Timea  Newa.  Twin  Falla,  Idaho. 


Newapaper  Pratt  Eaginaara 

MACHIKISTS — Diemantling,  moving, 
ataembling  entire  Newspaper  Planta  re- 
paira,  maintenance,  service  nationwide. 
LORBNE  PRINTBR8  MACHINISTB  CO. 
35  Roae  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


Help  Waafaj — Ari 

TIU  MIAMI  BEaoH  Ban  Tropica, 
daily  tabloid  aiae  newspaper  haa  an 
opening  tor  a  combination  eoatatareial 
artist,  copy  and  layout  man.  Thera 
appears  to  be  so  excellent  opportunity 
for  any  one  who  cares  to  angment  hit 
newapaper  income  by  doing  tho  adt 
for  night  elnbe  and  aovornl  ethar  typea 
of  bnainaas. 

At  the  present  this  appeara  to  be  a 
year  rennd  poaition  and  one  that  la 


permanent  to  the  right  party.  Ji 
D.  MMtgamery^ahliabag,  Saa-TVap 
Miami  Beach,  FloriU. 


Help  Waatad — ^AdrartiiiRg 

ADVBBTISnia  STAPP  talesman 
wanted.  Mutt  be  experienced  in  effec¬ 
tive  layenta  and  copy,  know  merchan¬ 
dising  and  young  enough  to  grow  in  an 
organisation  with  postwar  expansion 

Srogram.  Give  complete  information, 
nancial  expectations  and  picture. 
The  Janesville  Gaaette.  Janesville,  Wit. 
ADVEETIEBra  Salesman  (or  woman). 
Must  have  tome  experience  and  be 
willing  to  work  as  hard  at  the  owners 
of  semi-weekly  paper  in  Dartmonth- 
Sunapea  region  of  N.  H.  Write  of 
your  qualidcationa,  starting  salary,  ref- 
erencea,  etc.  Editor,  Argus-Champion. 
Newport,  N.  H. 

AOVBBTIElNa  8ALBSMAM,  25  to  65 
years  old.  Knowledge  layont  and  copy 
writing  o-aentlal.  Great  opportunity 
in  expanding  6eld.  Prospects  tro- 
mendout.  Chain  of  metropolitan  week¬ 
ly  papers  over  40,000  paid  circulation, 
^lary  plus  commisaion.  Send  photo 
and  diatiUla  Box  145,  Detroit  10,  Mich. 
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MANAOINO  DIBBCTOB 
WANTED 


Owner  of  large  newapaper  property 
approaching  age  when  he  is  thinking 
of  retiring,  is  eager  to  And  man  of 
large  experience  in  newt,  editorial  and 
bntinett  departments,  capable  of  ulti¬ 
mately  managing  and  directing  hit 
newapaper  affaira. 

The  i>eraon  sought  mast  now  be  em¬ 
ployed  at  good  salary,  have  wide  rep¬ 
utation  and  unnsnsl  ability.  Natur¬ 
ally  he  mutt  be  a  man  of  the  higheat 
tTP*>  proved  integrity  and  strong  per¬ 
sonality,  able  to  All  an  important  place 
in  large  community. 

He  must  be  so  well  qoaliSed  for  this 
important  task  that  be  can  assume 
leaiderabip  of  a  strong  organisation  and 
be  accepted  as  one  Atted  for  this  high 
poaition. 

This  is  a  great  opportunity  for  the 
right  person. 

Repliea  will  be  kept  aacredly  conAden- 
tial  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
fnll  record  of  achievements  and  a  re¬ 
cent  photograph. 

Box  8100,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Hulp  W— la^ — A^uurtiaiAt _ 

ADVEKTI8INO  STAFF  Salesman 
wanted  on  a  48  year  old  daily.  Ex¬ 
clusive  in  the  Aeld.  Position  perma¬ 
nent  for  right  man.  Experience  in 
copy  and  layont  eaaential.  Will  be 
given  key  accounts  immediately,  work¬ 
ing  conditions  Anest  in  the  South. 
Write  at  once,  starting  salary  wanted, 
experience  and  other  details,  to  E.  A. 
Schafer,  Adv.  Mgr.,  Meridian  Star, 
Meridian.  Maas. _ 


ADTBBT18IMO  8ALB8MAM,  26  to  86 
years  eld.  Knowledge  layeut  and  eepy 
writing  eosautial.  Great  oppertunity 
in  expanding  Aeld.  Prospaets  tre¬ 
mendous.  Chain  of  metropolitan  weak¬ 
ly  papers  ever  40,000  paid  cireulatieu. 
Salary  plus  eemmisaion.  Send  photo 
and  details.  Box  146,  Detroit  19,  Mich. 

PBOMB  BOOM  snPBBVIBOB 
For  Baatam  Metropolitan  daily  of  ever 
100.000  cirenlation.  Salary  and  bonus. 
Opportunity  tor  experiene^  auperrisor 
or  solicitor  with  good  record  who  wants 
edvaneament.  Wvs  full  aeeoant  of  az- 
parienco,  rriereneas,  and  salary  ax- 
peeted.  Box  2898.  Editor  A  Puhllaher, 

MAM  TO  SBBvioB  aetabliahed  ae- 
counta  to  obtain  maximum  linage. 
Must  have  knowledge  of  merehanwa 
and  layouts.  Permanent  position  for 
right  man  on  Southwest  daily  with 
combination  circulation  of  86,000. 
Write  giving  age.  azperianee,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  expeetad.  Box  309T, 
Editor  A  Publiaher.  _ 


ADVBBTI8IMO  saloaman  experianced, 
able  to  write  eepy,  aaake  layouts. 
Permauant  position;  live  wire  paper. 
Goad  Soathere  elimata.  friendly  rity. 
Write,  AdvartiaiM  Managar,  Hettlea- 
553-  Amariean,  Hattlaaburg,  Mias. 

AOVEBTiaiMO  usT.MMsw 
Suburban  dally,  expariansad  in  layout 
and  selling.  Good  opportunity  la  aa- 
tablished  newapapar.  Write,  atatiag 
age,  axparieace  and  starting  salary 
doMrsd.  Box  soil.  Editor  A  Pub- 
llshar. _ 


OLASSinXD  AD  MAMAOSB 
Old  sstabliakad  Lea  Angeles  weakly, 
manage  4  salaaman  end  handle  Oom- 
mereial  aeoeuats.  Salary,  eemmisaion. 
8100  or  UMra  weekly.  Write  full  de- 
tails.  Box  2808,  Editor  A  Publl^er. 

POSmOM  ATEBAGIMO  bettor  than 
866.00  weekly  seeks  oapabla  sdrartia- 
iag  salesman  aad  ad  layout  man. 

Borger  Daily  Herald.  Borgar,  Texas. 


_ Help  WanluA— CirqJatian 

OIBOULATIOM  KAMAOBB 
Wanted  to  handle  carriers  in  20  out¬ 
side  towns  aad  build  circulation,  on 
small  town  daily  running  aix  and 
sight  pMos.  Afternoon  delivery  by 
buses.  Growing  territory.  Permanent 
for  capable,  ambitions  sad  sober  man 
with  sxpmieaeo.  McOoek  Dally 
Gasetta,  MoOeek,  Mebraaka. 


Help  Circdatien 

DISTBIOT  MAMAOBB  — Goad  pre- 
motar  with  little  merchant  exparianee. 
Man  who  can  prove  himself  and  q^ify 
for  auparrlsor’a  poaition.  Largo  Eaat- 
am  daily  aad  Sunday.  Goad  Mlary. 
car  allewance  and  generous  bonus. 
Writs  deUlls  to  Box  8006.  Editor  A 
^blishar. 


OZBODXiATIOM  PBOMOTXOM  MAM 
With  Trade  paper  axparieuao,  keen 
aanlyet  ef  ClasalSaetlen  grenpe,  and 
abUlty  to  shnrp-sbeot  for  anba^bm 
in  suah  groupa.  Good  opportualty  far 
permaaanae  aad  advaaeemont.  Give 
swsplala  beakgreund  aad  mlmmmB 
ttiiirf  reqniramsnm. 

USM  Kgitar  A  Pnbliskaa. 


OIBOULATION  MANAOEB  wanted  for 
nntaunding  weekly  changing  to  daily 
nsriy  in  1046.  Can  start  immediately. 
Must  be  able  to  handle  newsboys  and 
all  circulation  problems  as  well  as  do 
direct  soliciting  in  rural  and  city  areas. 
Do  not  apply  unless  steady,  reliable 
and  able  to  furnish  good  references. 
This  is  a  steady  Job  for  the  right  man. 
Jefferson  (Jonnty  Union,  Fort  Atkln- 
son.  Wisconsin. 


DBIJOUTFUL  community,  permanent 
position,  good  salary,  to  conscientious 
builder,  awaits  circulation  manager,  or 
assistant  who  seeks  managership,  of 
small  Wisconsin  daily.  Box  3056,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 


EDITOB 

For  well  established  national  consumer 
raagasine  primarily  in  home  building 
Aeld;  editorial  capacity  to  determine 
title  and  salary.  Splendid  opportunity 
for  the  man  who  has  background  of 
writing  and  creating  ideas;  should 
have  practical  knowledge  of  make-up, 
typography,  layout,  production.  Loca¬ 
tion  :  (Chicago.  All  replies  strictly 
conAdential;  employees  know  of  this 
advertisement.  Address  Box  8068, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


ASSISTANT  MAGAZINE  EDITOB 
By  industrial  publishers  in  New  York 
City.  Varied  newspaper  and  magasine 
experience.  Writer  of  feature  articles, 
in  clear  and  lively  popular  style.  In 
reply,  give  fnll  details;  salary  ex- 
pected.  Box  3052,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Business  paper  has  promising  position 
for  experienced  newspaper  man  who 
knows  the  department  and  specialty 
store  Aelds.  Write  fully  regarding  all 
background,  experience,  salary  to  Box 
3064.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Non-resident.  Terse  style,  marked 
ability.  Independent  policy.  Ideal  ex¬ 
tra  revenue  proposition.  References. 
Box  3058.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER.  Energetic  reporter  wanted 
immediately  for  general  news  coverage. 
ABC  19.000.  Please  give  experience, 
salary  requirements  and  references. 
The  Kokomo  Tribune,  Kokomo,  Ind. 

ABSOOIATB  MAGAZINE  EDITOB 
Must  know  interpretive  Feature  writ¬ 
ing,  work  with  printer,  paste  np. 
Background  in  rural  electriAestion 
would  be  helpful  Fnll  details  in  6rat 
latter.  Box  8021,  Ed  I  tor  A  ^blisher. 

OITT  EDITOR 

or  top-notch  reporter,  who  has  the 
ability  to  take  over  the  Olty  Desk. 
This  is  a  pormanont  position  w  a  live 
Now  York  fitate  community  of  60,060. 
Must  have  good  record.  Box  884A 
Editor  A  JPkMIsbsj; _ 

BDITOBIAL  WBITMB 
Ana  opportunity  for  energetic  asan 
with  vision  and  ability  to  handle  Edi¬ 
torial  Position  on  newspaper  la  Anr 
New  York  State  rommnafty.  Bos  2046, 

Editor  A  Publisher _ 

DBSK  MAN — Reporter  for  Alabama 
daily.  City  of  60.000.  50  week.  Tell 
all  Arst  letter.  Box  8057,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

QfMMDIATB  openings  for  Oopyroador 
and  also  one  for  Sports  editor  on  prog¬ 
ressive  morning  daily.  Jobe  perma 
nent  to  capable  men  In  Rauthem  city 
having  top  poet-war  business  proa 
poets.  Write  or  wire  Edge  R  RelA 
managing  editor  The  Colnmbns  En- 
qnirer.  Ooinmbns,  Geergia. 

WOMAN  JOUBMALIST  to'^it  Soriaty 
in  city  of  16.000.  Air  mail  details; 
salary.  J.  L  Swindle.  Pampa  Daily 
Nows,  Pampa.  Texas. 


Help  Waalo4-E««srtal 

REAL  MAM  WANTED 
Answer  to  prayer  for  ex-serviesmss. 
newspaperman :  First-class  reporttr- 
editor  wanted  for  65-yr.  old  dally 
actively  run  by  ex-foreign  corrssMsd- 
ent,  which  has  jumped  from  4  to  i'oOO 
ABO  since  1942  and  won  top  ast'l 
honors  in  scrap,  bonds,  parkland-hsm- 
ing;  city  has  8  Army-Navy  E's,  mt 
per  cap  in  U.  S.,  and  still  a  no-itriks 
record.  Swimming,  boating,  s«ai-- 
hunting  ‘in  yr  backyard.'  Hsiu  h 
real  pay  in  a  real  town,  at  work  ym 
can  raapaet.  Second-raters,  howsvta 
stay  away  I  News  of  the  Tonawaadaa 
No.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. _  ^ 


RMPOBTSB  for  Midwest  aftsrasm 
paper.  Send  experience,  refertnssa 
salary  expected  in  letter  to  EdMtr 
Telegraph  Herald,  Dubuque,  Iowa.  ’ 

SNAPPY  headline  Telegraph  edittr 
and  make-up.  Starting  salary  M 
Box  3060.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

~  TBLMOBAPH  BDITOB 
if  yon  are  qnaliAed  by  'eaporieaes  tMs 
la  aa  epportuaity  to  work  in  plsaasm 
surronaidiags  on  a  Arst-ciass  aswiia 
per.  Give  age,  axperienee  and  all  pa^ 
tienlars  la  Aral  letter.  Box  2846,  fS- 
tor  A  Pnblishor, 


_  Literary  AgoAcy  Sonrico 

WBITB  ABTI0LB8.  876.  to  8766  |aM 

by  National  Magasines.  Hooks,  pisrt, 
Aetion  marketed  Free  reading.  Bsriu 
Klansaor.  180  E.  4*>th  St..  N.  7.  a  II. 


_ Help  Wanletl— Mockamcal 

0OMPO8INO  BOOM  foreman  wsatai 
afternoon  and  Sunday  paper,  dmp 
South  city  over  125.000  populstiaa. 
25  machines,  modern  equipment  Ssaly 
ideal  working  rnnditions.  rnoperstivs 
and  interested  compositors,  high  typs, 
ilkesMe  general  msssgement  6996- 
rants  abonid  be  tsmilisr  with  Tstm- 
national  Typographical  law.  he  taw- 
getle  sad  familiar  with  all  pkatm  si 
composing  room  operation,  be  espakis 
of  strong  leadership  by  example,  ast 
be  fair  at  all  time*  In  his  desHsft 
with  the  Ane  folks  on  his  psyrnll.  its 
Job  pays  8100  s  week  and  bolds  oppsf 
tnnity  for  sdvaneement  Address  Ns- 
rbsniesl  Snperintendent.  Box  8IM, 
Editor  Jt  P-ihIlshcr 


MAOHINIBT-OPERATOR.  Aftsrassa 
dsily  in  22.000  city  in  MsssschnssMi 
Berkshires  has  steady  pleasant  Job  fsr 
experienced  man.  Good  pay  pim 
bonni.  insurance,  retirement  systssil. 
A  man  who  wants  to  settle  dews  Is 
congenial  organlistion  with  Job  leesp 
ity  will  be  Intereeted.  Addrem  Jeht 
B.  Flannery,  Transcript.  North  Adsiu, 
Mass. 

PHOTO  ENGRAVER  WANTED— Oem 
bination  morning  and  afternoon  news- 
paper  has  vsrsnry  for  good  sll-sreuud 
Jeomeyman  In  ita  pboto-engraviug  de¬ 
partment.  Good  pay,  pleatani  sup 
round  Inga,  satisfying  working  coidi- 
tions.  permsneni  Job.  Write,  wire  ar 
telephone  Raymond  B.  Bottom,  Bssi- 
ness  Manager.  The  Dsily  Press,  Ntm 
port  News.  Virginia. 

MACHINIST,  familiar  Tntertirpe  mli- 
ers.  take  charge  12  machines,  maniag 
newspaper:  868  oo  for  40  haara 
Writa.  The  HeralA  Grand  RapUk 

Mich.  _ _ 


PHOTO  ENGRAVER — Good  opparts- 
nity  for  man  who  ran  work  in  ssy 
part  of  the  shop.  Newspaper  si4 
commercial  work.  Must  be  sbls  to 
produce.  Apply.  Box  3067,  Editor  6 
Publisher. 

ENGRAVER  with  or  without  plaat. 
Share  proAts  on  commercial.  If  Boe¬ 
ing  nnder  8100  weekly,  writs  Bsx 
8059,  Editor  A  Pnblisher, _ 

WEB  PRESSMEN— Two  Union  Jour 
neymen  wanted.  Regular  Jobs.  Soslo 
811.45  for  7>i  hour  night.  Wire  or 
write  Pressroom  Foreman,  Tsups 
Morning  Tribune.  Tamps,  Floridj;___ 

PBINTBB  Wanted,  Floor  work,  ssm- 
biaation  man  preferred.  Unlaa  shSR 
Ave  days.  7H  hours.  81.15  aa  haU 
permanent  position  The  Osity  Jsffsr- 
Bonlaa.  Cambridge,  Ohio _ _ 

if  it  a  'mO.  OPERATOR  or  eoakii» 
tion  resn  for  West  Coast  city  of  w 
900.  Good  eenle.  Apply 
Registcr-Pajeronisa,  Watsonvilla,  OsL 


IDITOR  ft  PUILISHERfer  D«cMib*r  «.  1*41 
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.AJ—iMtnitir* — E«>c«tiT» 

^aHiR  WAB  OOBBE8POWDENT 
fy  m»n»ger  London  o«ee  for  Urge 
-Jijdne  .yndlcete  avoiUble  a*  inter- 
^Mal  or  domestic  public  relations 
^■isl  publUbers’  representatire  or 
S  •nalyst.  Married,  aged  41. 
^Vtire  writing,  public  rel^loni 
Mkcroond.  Broad  knowledge  U.  8. 
S  foreign  aircraft.  automotWe.  radio. 
I^ties.  machine-tool,  motion-picture 
!^ksU.  Farorable  press,  diplomatic 
1^  fonsrnmental  contacts.  Widely 
Mclad  throughout  North  America  and 
f—opo.  Present  salary  secondary  to 
htan  opportunities.  Best  references. 
|oi  SOfld,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


h  AtSlSTANT  TO  TH£  PUBLISHEK 
1  liTS-wsr  publisher  is  sought  who 
Mods  help  of  aggressive  right  arm  to 
■St  oat  lively  paper,  expedite  back- 
Sop,  pUn  for  printing  evalutions.  meet 
dectronic  invasions,  and  be  good  rep- 
mentstive  of  paper  in  community. 
14  of  3ii  years  spent  in  newspapers. 
Iiris  and  small,  meeting  all  publishing 
■roolenis.  References  from  every  for- 
ssr  employer.  $125  week.  Box  8098. 
Uitor  4b  Publisher. 


Sitiatians  WaatoA— Art _ 

iraWBPAPEB  ASnST 
Tka  years’  experience  In  Editorial 
firk  la  Urge  Eastern  city.  Desires 
hb  ea  West  Coast.  Will  gladly  sand 
MspUs.  Box  8020.  Editor  A  Pub* 
liiktr. 


SiiMiioe  Wanted  AJeertfait 


9  Advartlslnc  or  Baalnoaa  llaaafar. 

ifs  15.  Married.  Tonngaters.  Vet- 
Ms  War  II.  18  years'  experienee  aU 
Uiiss  of  ad.  business  dspta.  National; 
heal;  SUPERIOR  in  layout  and  copy 
verk.  Creative  in  preparation;  En- 
•rgetie.  BELLI  Merchandise.  Medt* 
IB  or  metropolitan  daily  experience. 
IsdU  Salat  and  Agency  Trade  expori- 
mss.  Excellent  recoH  and  recom- 
asadstlons.  Write  Box  2988.  Editor 

^bllsker. _  _ _ 

A  Olasslfled  Advertlsliic  IIsBacar 
;  Isvy  oflcer.  soon  to  bo  reieated.  do- 
.  diet  change.  Eight  years  with  one 
>  of  America’s  leading  pnblithera.  Ex- 
j  (silent  record,  proven  ability,  beet  ref- 
J  lienees;  75.000  cirenlation  or  more. 
Mary,  bonus  on  increase.  Box  8018, 
Uitor  A  Publisher. 


*  NEWSPAPERMAN,  35,  with  15 
resrs'  experience,  excellent  record  in 
slTcrtiaing  sales  and  editorial  work, 
dieires  permanent  newspaper  or  afiili- 
ited  position  in  Australia.  Single. 
Ex-Naval  Officer.  Box  3069,  Editor  A 
Piblisher. 

★  PUBIJCITT ; —  Reporter,  Veteran, 
S5;  married.  Civilian  experience  Ad- 
iirtising,  publicity  campaigns.  Col¬ 
lets  graduate  Journalism.  Knowledge 
Ridio.  Newt.  Box  3048,  Editor  A 
PnblBher. 


lAnONAL  MAMAQER— Young,  am 
bitions  and  thoroughly  experienced  in 
ill  phases  National  advertising,  ^eki 
opportunity  anywhere.  Box  3081,  Edi 
•or  A  Publisher. 


9  AO  SATiBIUtAN — 80,  ton  yeari 
rith  Ohio  daily  of  170,000,  wants 
•ktaee  to  advanee.  Bex  2M4.  Editei 
A  PnbUsbar 

Siinatiet— Qrcelati— 


(nCITLA’nON  MANAOBB,  now  em- 
Wsd,  wishes  change.  West  or  West 
i^it  preferred.  Honest,  sober,  best 
of  references,  years  of  successful  ex¬ 
perience.  Want  permanent  connection, 
live  paper  with  possibilities.  Box 
low.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Ui'aidBNOB  and  mature  judgment 
ooaat  in  circulation  management.  If 
ion  now  need  a  man  with  both,  get  in 
touch  with  me.  My  ability  is  well 
•sown.  Want  permanent  connection 
St  reasonable  salary  in  medium  sixed 
city.  Now  employed  as  manager.  Box 
3108.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


nUULATION  BIAMAOEB  small 
Southern  daily  with  12  years’  experi- 
'Me  on  larger  papers  seeking  perma- 
jest  job  with  future.  Capable  and  re- 
Htble.  Box  8072,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


vuvuliATION  manager  now  employed 
■mall  daily,  considering  change,  not 
*{*  S8>  aggressive,  single.  Veteran,  not 
tfraid  of  hard  work.  Box  3084,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Sitwitiaus  Wats*— MkarUl 


ABIiB  DESK  EXEOUnVB 

11  years  in  cities,  200,000  plus, 
been  Uopydesk  chierf.  News  Ed. 
Now  get  $90  at  Ace  deskman. 
Know  bow  to  handle  type.  Multi¬ 
ple  News  Wires  and  men  who 
work  under  me.  Family  man  38. 
References.  Box  3098,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

COLUMNS  ON  THEATRB  ITEMS 
Play  reviews.  Now  York  Amusement 
news.  Cartoons  on  Theatre,  Sports, 
etc.,  also  want  to  act  as  Eastern  rep¬ 
resentative  for  some  out  of  town 
Weekly,  Daily,  or  monthly  newspaper 
or  magasine.  Will  do  feature  assign¬ 
ments.  Prominent  editor  of  Amuse¬ 
ment  monthly.  Rates  reasonable.  Box 
3089,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

it  COLUMNIST 

Sports  editor,  daily.  Fluent,  proliflc, 
sense  of  humor,  wants  feature  writing 
or  editorial  spot  good  sised  newspaper 
or  magasine.  Veteran.  Box  8073, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

ORAOKEXJIIX  Editor  Assistant.  Ex¬ 
perienced  sole  charge  National  trade 
weekly;  planning,  writing,  editing, 
production.  Attractive,  versatile,  de¬ 
pendable.  A1  references.  Box  3044, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

it  CUB  BBPOBTBR— Overseas  Vet¬ 
eran,  25,  College  graduate.  Journalism 
major.  College  reporting,  editing  also 
valuable  experienee  AAF  as  historian 
and  interviewer.  Box  3083,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

A1  aousa  OBOAN  BDITOB 

Able  to  taka  full  eharga.  Expert 
writer.  Art  and  production  director. 
Can  sarve  yon  on  a  consulting  basis, 
or  will  accept  Frea-laaca  contracts  for 
six  months  or  more.  Box  8017,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

it  AVAHaABlM  Daeambar  16  tor  small 
City  deak  or  street  Job,  no  s^rts,  pre¬ 
fer  New  England.  8.  D.  Wardwall. 
127  Leyden  Road,  Qraandeld,  Masa. 
EDITOR,  32,  extensive  spot  news,  fea¬ 
ture  interpretative  writing  background 
seeks  position,  14  years’  experience 
magaiine  field.  Know  make-up.  Box 

3102,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR,  34,  experienced,  college  grad¬ 
uate,  wants  job  on  West  Coast,  weekly 
or  daily.  Good  habits,  best  references. 
Also  can  manage.  Box  3107,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

it  EDITOR-REPORTER,  27,  10  years 
all-around  experience  on  weeklies. 
Dicharged  Veteran.  Desires  position 
on  weekly  or  daily  anywhere.  Box 
3071,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR,  slot  man,  newswriter,  copy- 
reader.  Experienced,  responsible,  con¬ 
servative.  Atlantic  seaboard,  Gulf 
states.  Box  3055,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  writer,  now  on  terminal 
Army  leave.  Five  years’  experience  on 
large  daily.  University  graduate,  age 
30.  Box  3076,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  Writer  •  Paragrapher. 
Sane,  vigorous,  25  years  exp.  Box 
2992,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Ar  EX-SERVICE  MAN  desires  return 
to  newspaper  or  public  relations  field. 
Eight  years’  experience  on  daily  paper 
in  farming  community  covering  all 
types  of  assignments.  Ambitions,  mar¬ 
ried,  wants  permanent  position.  Box 
3087,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

kk  OHOST  WBirEB— Seasoned  news¬ 
man,  ax-ssilor,  world  traveler;  will  do 
your  speachea,  articles,  stories  or 
boohs,  ^x  8029,  Mitor  A  Publlsber. 

it  JERSEY  REPORTER,  Rewrite;  23, 
Aggressive.  Experienced;  Covered  City 
Beat,  Politics,  General  Copy;  Ex -Army 
Intelligence;  Pay  Secondary.  Box 
8046,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

BfANAOINO  EDITOR  —  Thoroughly 
experienced  newsroom  exoeativa,  seeks 
position  on  aggressive  aftamoon  dally 
In  40-60,000  Middwast  City.  Persooal 
intorvisw.  Referoaees.  Bos  2859, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


it  HEWS  BDITOB— lutalligont,  eaar- 

?:etic,  decisive,  about  la  be  reloasad 
rom  Army,  saoks  position  on  wire  or 
local  desk.  Age  81.  Seven  years 
newspaper  experlaace,  8  years  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  Beet  references.  Defi¬ 
nitely  “not  rusty.’’  llinimam  $80 
weak.  Box  8014,  IMiter  A  iSibUshar. 


Sitaatioas  Wsalsd  Fiitarial 

it  MANAOINO  EDITOR 

Navy  lieutenant,  who  wouldn’t  touch 
public  relations,  wants  full  charge  of 
aggressive  news  department  where 
local  news  and  features,  fact-finding, 
interpretation,  imaginative  photogra¬ 
phy  and  good  promotions  are  prised. 
Age  35.  Recognised  by  national  news 
publications,  two  lending  journalism 
schools.  Top  references  from  trade, 
civic,  government  officials.  Box  8097, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


MOVIE  REVIEWER  in  New  York 
City  seeks  position  with  New  York  or 
out  of  town  newspaper  or  magasine. 
Box  3088,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

it  NEWSMAN,  28,  married,  car.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate,  pre-war  weekly  editor, 
daily  reporter.  Recently  editor  Berlin 
soldier  paper  seeks  job  anywhere  on 
daily  or  large  weekly,  editing,  report¬ 
ing.  features.  Sports,  rewrite.  Box 
8076.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


NEWSMAN,  26,  married,  combines 
four  years  reporting,  snorts  editing  on 
10  noO  dally  with  three  years  as 
Marina  Combat  Corrospondsnt  Socks 
responsible  position.  Box  2986,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher^ _ 


A  NEWSMAN  thoroughly  oxperieuced 
in  small  daily  production  wants  deak 
^h  Middlewest  er  West.  Diarharged 
Veteran,  87.  An  all-aronnd  man  who 
can  fit  Into  your  organisation.  Box 
7*77  Editor  A  Publisher 


NEWSfifAN,  exporioaced.  seven  years 
reporter  and  city  editor  before  enter¬ 
ing  army,  seeka  poaition  of  reapnnal. 
bitity  on  Afternoon  daily,  city  under 
50.000  Box  2956.  Editor  »  Publisher 

A  NEWSPAPERMAN — Cnilcre  grad¬ 
uate,  33  years  old.  Experienced  copv- 
desk  and  feature  writer,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  in  West.  Good  background.  Box 
305.5.  wditor  A  Publisher. _ 

A  REPORTER,  32.  married,  pre-war 
small  daily  experience,  some  polleee, 
ping  ten  months  public  relations  rom- 
bnt  reporting,  desires  conn»ct*on  v-lth 
s-"all  daily  in  or  near  California.  Box 
3074.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

A  REPORTER,  Desk  man,  2V4  years 
commercial  experience.  Armv  d’a- 
ebarree.  College  graduate,  age  24. 
Go  anywhere.  References.  Box  3079, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


•4-  REPORTER,  ex-G.  I.  College  msn. 
29.  wants  reporting  job,  snor’a.  general 
or  re-write  anv  place  'u  U.  8.  A. 
Pot  3047.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  re-write ;  Pnat-Di«pateh 
esperience;  expect  to  be  replaced  bv 
returning  serviceman;  excellent  c»c. 
ommendatlona;  college.  Box  3058. 

Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOOEAPHER  ^ 

trade  big-daily  cubby  hole  for  small 
city  many-aidf^  berth.  Vonng  women. 
3  Tears  news.  IK  pnhlie  relations; 
college.  No  bnabnnd.  no  6snee.  no 
reason  to  fomnke  first  love.  Bov 

^25._EdUor_A  Publisher. 

A  STARS  AND  STRIPES  Staffer  3 
years:  seeks  reporter  rewilte  spot 
Are  27  single,  go  anvwbern.  Box 

29fi8.  Editor  A  Pnbiinher. 

SEASONED  Newspaperwomao  —  Bor« 
reporter  rood  writer,  wide  rlvlllao 
experienee  In  reporting  re.srrite  fes 
tnres  now  In  Armv  PubPe  Relatloo# 
svallnMe  soon  Box  7fi.53  Editor  4 
PubHsher 


TE7EORAPH  EDITOR,  experienced 
copvreader,  now  employed  w""t«  t><~v 
location,  eo  anywhere.  Box  3090,  Edi- 
tor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

TOP  PLIGHT  NEWSSIAN.  experienced 
all  runs;  3  years  Citv  Editor.  6  as  ss- 
sistsnt  in  citv  100.000.  Seeks  tonvh 
Midwest  assignment.  Steady,  sober, 
mstnre  judgment;  aMo  to  get  maxim 
performance  out  of  staff;  excellent  rec- 
ord  developing,  holding  news  sourrea. 
Some  experience  aa  i"atrnctor  In  .Tour- 
najiam.  Box  3045.  Editor  A  Publisher, 

A  VERSATILE  Editorial  Cartoonist ; 
modem,  young,  good  bnckmuind ;  War 
Department  and  other  work  reprinted 
in  lending  Newipapers  and  Mavnainea 
seeka  eoaneetion  with  progreeaive 
newspaper.  Box  2994.  Editor  A  Pnb- 
liihor. 


SitwtiaM  Whukai  EJitnrihl 


WHAT  PBOORBSSnrR  tmail  eity 
daily-Suuday  oditor,  ouat  or  midwoat, 
waau  iutoiligout,  approelativo  eovor- 
ago  of  school,  homo,  eommuuitv.  clvlo, 
musK  art,  prraonal  avouUt  MagaalM 
quality  faaturast  Paraoaabla,  woU- 
Ilkod  wofluui  iu  fortlas  bids  for  Job. 
Kuowa  foots  of  lifo  sad  joamaliaaa; 
atunda  to  busiuoMt  aska  au  quavMr 
for  sox  or  ago.  Matrupolitaa,  tOMll 
city  sxparioDoo;  boats,  gouaral  so- 
ligumout.  aopydaak,  dopurtmsut,  too- 
tor#  pogo.  Footuroa  trou-laosod  to 
leadiug  papora.  Oharaetor,  aduestl^ 
hsaUk,  rtforoncas,  A-1.  AvsiUhia 
February  1.  $40  to  $68  aeeovdiog  to 

job,  liviog  eondltiooa.  Box  $007. 

Editor  A  ^bliakar. _ _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Writer  of  loog  axporiaoeo  wiU  oMIlkir. 
Deairoo  bettor  opporlooity  to  g^ 
eity.  Or  ebooeo  00  Oopydook.  Bw 
2892.  Editor  A  Pnbitabor. _ _ 

WRITER  —  Okomlaol  omIm**- 
poriooaod  ekamiaol.  maoboaieol.  ata^ 
troolc  mooofootoring.  Artieioo  pob- 
liahiri  Booka  opportnaliy  edttorini, 
loehaioal.  oopywrfting  Boa  28fi$, 


WOMAN  REPORTER:  Experienced 
small  dailies,  society  and  general  news 
coverage,  university  journalism  grad¬ 
uate.  Recent  War  Dept.  job.  anxious 
to  reconvert  to  newspaper  work.  Box 
3110,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

WOMAN  REPORTER,  editor,  radio 
newt,  free  lance  writer  detiret  con¬ 
nection  first  of  year  with  college,  radio, 
or  magasine;  preferably  South  if  col¬ 
lege.  Write  Box  3061,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ _ 


WOMAN  WRITER  experienced  for 
magaiine,  newspaper,  and  radio.  House 
furnishings.  food  and  agricultural 
fields.  Prefer  Ohleago.  Box  3051, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 


WRITER-EDITOR,  young  woman,  arti¬ 
cles  in  Coronet,  Asia,  Inter- American, 
editorial,  production  experience,  de¬ 
sires  magasine  position.  Box  3105, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


YOUNO  MAN,  College  grsdnute.  good 
writer,  newspaper  background,  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  Motion  Pictures, 
seeks  position  as  Editor,  reviewer  or 
columnist.  Box  3091,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 


ADABRELL  V.  MARTIN,  America’s 
First  Radio  Editor,  available  for  radio 
or  live  newspaper  Jan.  1,  1946.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  ab'Iity  with  record  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  results  for  three  major  news¬ 
papers  last  24  years.  Top  promoter. 
Write  or  wire  Darrell  V.  Martin, 
Homestead,  Pa. 


Situationa  Wanted — Mnchaaieal 

SUPBRIN  TEN  DENT — Oomimaing  mum 
or  mechanical  eopt.,  15  years  exeeu- 
tlve  expmience  on  meirnpniitan  dslliM. 
Knpws  economy  with  efilcieney  Prefog 
north  or  sea  roaata  Available  Jan  1. 
Oan  famiab  referenrea  Box  2988, 

Editor  A  Publiaher  _ 

0OMPO8INO  BOOM  PORXMAN.  Ex¬ 
perience  raages  from  sii  10  sixtaou 
machine  planta.  Box  7928.  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ 

A  PROOFREADER,  eTperienced  and 
with  proper  nnderstsnding  of  gmm- 
msticsl  principles,  seeks  job  not  too 
far  west.  Prevailing  wage.  Box  8062, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

MAIL  BOOM  PORBMAN.  ompeteat, 
reiioMe.  referoaooa  Boi  7942  Editor 
A  Pnbltehar. 


Situatioua  Wanted — Pbatogragbar 


A  VETERAN — NEWS  Pbotographar, 
24,  married.  8  years  army  combat 
cameramao  8V4  yeara  pre-war  nowa 
photo  experionce.  Deoirsa  staff  poai- 
lion  good  salary.  Have  complete  4x5 
ontfit  Telograph  collect  or  write : 
Bob  Wendllngor,  115  Woat  172ad  8k., 
New  York  52,  N.  T. 


Sitaalions — PafcGc  Raiatioaa 

EXPERIENCED;  Harvard  Oradnate, 
married,  29.  Solid  research  back¬ 
ground  in  industry  and  government. 
Agency  connection  preferred.  Phone 
Windsor  6-1171  Brooklyn  any  time. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Among  the  developments  that  switching  to  the  movie  cohm 
make  thia  possible  is  a  simpli-  yicep^ident  of  the  MoUoi 
tied  circuit  using  a  new  mod-  Picture  Producers  and 
iilator  tube  called  the  Phasitron.  term* 

Another  factor  is  an  equipment  ’Hays  Office  now  under  tH 
reservation  plan,  introduced  by  pre^dency  of  Eric  Johnston, 
the  oonopany’s  electronics  de-  * 

partment  during  the  war,  which  rectorship  of  thfi^ffice  of  Ceir 
has  helped  in  efficient  planning  ^or^ip  frorn  Us  i^innmg  unit 
of  postwar  transmitter  produc-  ?  weeks  before  it  cIomI 

tion  doors,  recently  completed  i 

Shipment  of  the  first  low-  mission  19  Europe  by  fihng  hli 
power  FM  transmitters  is  ex-  re^rt  with  President  TrutiM 
pected  around  March  1.  '^®^*ving  the  Presidaot'i 

_ _ _  r\iib\lL/«  fKorvlvp  'FK^  mo,..*  4,^  la 


After  Eattng”-«)  read  the  head-  bands  complain:  Tired,  Run-  assoc  axion,  sma  00  aauy  -uu  lu  uuiu 

lines  of  the  patent  medicine  ads  down  Wives  Lose  Beauty;  Look  newspapers  have  Lima.  Dec.  6 — Appoiatmeot 

now  appearing  in  our  daily  Old— Thousands  of  Women  Re-  ^  Wayne  W.  Galvin  o<  Wil- 

newspapers.  gain  Health  Easy  Way.  Look  mington,  Ohio,  as  vicepraaidpit 

Reading  through  a  cross  sec-  Years  Younger.  Look  in  mirror.  nr!?bab!^  at®th^°mW-w^-  of  the  Lima  News 

tion  of  U.  S.  daily  papers,  one  is  Has  run-down  condition  made  Publishing  Co.,  was  annoimss* 

confronted  with  an  array  of  you  look  haggard,  old?  Want  ^  T.rT'tEl  ®-  Galvtq,  pub- 

patent  medicine  advertising  normal  health,  vigor,  nerves.  j  *  **  *.”  “*?  *k*  approval  ligjjer. 

claiming  cures  or  relief  for  plus  younger  looks?^ .  also  Wayne  Galvin,  general  raaa- 

almost  any  ailment  you  can  helps  promote  better  nourish- 

think  of.  The  Better  Business  me^  to  fill  out  hollows  in  face  ..^f  Virginia  Press  Associa  newspapers  in  Van  Wert  Or- 

Bureau,  the  Post  Office  Depart-  or  neck  which  make  many  look  cleville.  Washington  Court 

ment  and  the  Federal  Trade  haggard,  old "  arrange  the  time,  duration,  sala-  House.  Logan,  Hillsboro  and 

Commission  are  waging  a  com-  Cold  remedies,  herb  recipes  schedule  for  extending  Wilmington,  will  contlnus  to 

stant  war  on  such  misbranded  for  upset  stomachs,  salves  for  mvitatlons.  supervise  those  publicatioaa  ia 

merchandise,  unsupported  pimples,  riieumatism  and  sciatica  _  _  "  ,  addition  to  his  duties  In  Lima, 

claims,  and  in  some  cases  adult-  cures  abound  in  these  ads.  GCHinott  bXGCUtlVGS  where  he  will  live  after  Jan.  1. 

crated  products.  •  •  .  _  Wayne  Galvin  is  the  son  of 

A  few  well  known,  well  estab-  SOME  of  these  remedies  may  be  WOSnillylOIl  W.  J.  Galvin  of  Wilmington, 

lished  and  reliable  drug  con-  medically  okay — we  don’t  Washington,  Doc.  4 — Gannett  former  Lima  publisher  aad 

cerns  have  found  this  “form"  of  know.  But  it  is  obvious  that  Newspaper  editors  and  execu-  brother  of  L.  S.  Galvin, 

advertising  profitable.  But  the  many  are  quack  applications.  lives  had  a  series  of  meetings 

vast  majority  of  concerns  using  Newspapers  are  doing  the  here  today  climaxed  by  a  din-  Qifia  Joj-  Paris  Post 

the  smml-^ace  bla(^-type  tech-  value  of  their  advertising  col-  uer  party  attended  by  several  „.  .  . 

nique  are  merely  preying  on  a  umns  irregiarable  barm  by  sell-  hundred  Washington  offlcials  and  Christmas  greetings  acros 

gullible  public  eager  to  find  ing  space  to  the  "fakes.”  People  correspondents.  They  visited  ^e  sea  were  sent  to  the  Psm 

quick  relief  for  their  real  or  who  are  fooled  by  these  claims  government  officers  concerned  Post  from  members  of  ta®  WT 

imagined  aches  and  pains.  will  begin  to  doubt  the  truthful-  with  newsprint  and  publishing  ent  papw,  the  New  York  P^. 

Many  of  the  products  are  noth-  neas  of  all  advertising  in  the  firoblems  during  the  day,  were  who  collected  wOO  ansong  tat 

ing  but  laxatives  put  up  under  newspaper’s  columns.  received  at  the  White  House  by  staff  and  sent  62  packa^  of 

fancy  labels  and  trick  names  We  realize  this  type  of  adver-  President  Truman,  went  to  the  food,  soap,  needles  and  thread. 
Almost  all  of  them  skirt  the  Using  is  a  steady,  lucrative  British  Embassy  where  they  For  the  printers,  who  also 

borders  of  legality  in  their  source  of  revenue  to  some  small  were  entertained  by  Ambassador  serve  three  other  publicatloai. 

claims,  a  few  of  them  warn:  newspapers,  and  many  will  not  Halifax  and  in  the  evening  the  New  York  staffers  sent  also 

"CauUon,  use  only  as  directed.”  approve  of  reviving  the  subject,  joumed  to  the  Mayflower  Hotel.  28  packages  of  tobacco. 

•  •  •  If  the  local  department  store 

JUST  read  this  small  sample  of  made  false  claims  for  some  of 

ads  from  last  week’s  issues;  its  merchandise,  most  newspa- 

A  Canadian  concern  (maybe  per  advertising  managers  would 

that’s  why  the  government  can’t  be  forced  to  invesUgate  and  re¬ 
proceed  against  him)  offers  to  quest  the  store  to  alter  its  tac- 

cure  rupture:  “Thousands  healed  tics.  Why  not  do  the  same  with 

by  our  advanced  methods.  No  the  small  space  advertisers?  We 

leg  straps,  no  elastic,  no  plasters,  believe  advertising  managers 

No  pressure  on  hips  or  spine,  should  refuse  to  accept  patent 

. Different  from  all  others,  medicine  advertising  until  it  has 

Endorsed  by  doctors,  mechanics,  been  given  a  clean  bill  of  health 
clerks  everywhere.  Very  light,  from  the  FTC,  the  Post  Office 
.  .  .  Write  .  .  Department  or  the  local  Better 


Perhaps  oae  of  the  most  welcomad 
Christoms  presents  any  newspaper 
could  cive  its  roadars  would  bo  tha 
Haskin  Informatieu  Service  Depart¬ 
ment,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Throughout  the  year,  these  readers 
■nay  ask  any  question  they  desire, 
snd  have  it  answered  with  dependable 
“OK.’*  In  an  axe  of  unanswered 
questions,  it  is  a  worthwhile  gift  to 
put  in  tha  Kris  Kringle  stacking. 


The  WuasM  (Hoekvillt  Centre,  N,  Y.) 
R€iH»mf-8tar  (S4JM0  E)  hma  renoumd 
Its  eontrwet  /er  The  HmtUn  Service. 


#  •  .  .J  ^ 
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